
































































OT power at the expense of light weight 
— not light weight at the sacrifice of 
power—but light weight AND power! 

You get both in Elto! 


Slightly over 50 lbs.—that’s all the Super 
Elto weighs! Just a “one-man” carry. Light 
weight and compact portability that make 
the Super Elto usable on any type of boat. 


But—full 4 horsepower (conservative S.A.E. 
Rating)—that’s what the Super Elto delivers! 
Bountiful power for every outboard motor 
use. Abundance of power for speed and for 
sure boat control against stiff winds or heavy 
seas. Power—all the power you want—yet 
light enough for stern of frailest craft. 


Add to this—strictly marine design with all 
that it means to long, troubie-free service! 


Add—motor control from any part of boat, 


“Starts on a quarter turn” 


uper 





as weli as safe rudder steering by vibration- 
less tiller-line control from any part of boat. 


Add—the Super Elto exclusive feature of 
quarter-turn starting! 


Add these other Super Elto exclusive fea- 
tures —trouble-free Propello-Pump (pat- 
ented)— Dual-jet Carburetion— Silent, odor- 
less underwater exhaust—Full floating type 
drive shaft —Quick push-button reverse — 
Absolutely waterproof ignition. 


The Super Elto—every feature an outstand- 
ing value—the peak achievement of its de- 
signer and builder, Ole Evinrude. 


The Super Elto—the same light weight— 
the same price—the same beautiful lines. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Dept. 41, Manufacturers Home Bldg. 
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ANGLING 

Adventures in Angling (Heilner).... 
Amateur Hod Makind@.................2.........<: 
American Food and Game Fishes 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead). 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp)... 
Artificial Flies and How to Make 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley) 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game 

of America (Henshall)............. 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holden). 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones). 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 
a of the Pike, The (Smith)............ 

Call of the Surf (Heilner)..... 
Cast ting Tackle and Methods (Smith). 
Compleat Angler (Walton) 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 


Them 


Fishes 


PSE SED: Re Real anes Stee ae eee 1 


Complete Science of Fishing for Trout 
(Shaw) ..... 
Dry Fly and Fast Ww ater, 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)............... Seidaes 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead)..................-.---++ 
Fishing From the Earliest Times 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)..............0...... cron 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll)............. 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) 
Fishing With Floating Flies (C amp). 
Fleetfin (Venable) 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) , 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden) 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) 
Life, History and Habits of Salmon, Sea 
Trout, Trout and Other Fresh-water Fish 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Halford) 
Mostly About Trout (Ashton) : 
M uskellunge Fishing (Robinson) 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)... 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble 
(Johnson) . 
Salmon and the Dry 
Salmon and Trout : 
Salt-Water Game Fishing (Holder)...... 
Science of Fishing (Brooks) 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)... ae 
Streamcraft (Holden)...... : 
Trout Fishing for the Beginner 4e lapham ) 
Trout Fishing (Sheringham).... 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard). 
"Prout: Tere CSriitl) ccc nccdscscsceetccecccsceccnece 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Ast of Tragpmg ¢Conner).......:.2....0c.ccccn 
Autocamping (Brimmer) 
Back to Nature (Newkirk)...... 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine “ (Moody) 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses... 


Angler 


Fly (La Branche).. 


Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)............... em 


Camp Cookery (Kephart)............ 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick). 
Camp Kraft (Miller)... 
Camp-Fires and Guide- Posts (Vv an Dyke). 
MORIINDY  REUAEE « C EMMEND Mss sa ese d cs otat ve cdiecdnnetninSact zens 
Camping in Comfort scianssalined ee alates 
Camping (Kephart) .......... 
Camping Out (A Manual on 
ed eee eee eee 


Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart). mind sineckesoash: 


Canadian Wilds (Hunter).. 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) iia ; 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies....... 
Fox Trapping (Harding) vee 3 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding).................... 
Fur Facts (Ahern) ance 
Fur Farming (Harding)....................0.....-- 


Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson) & 


Ginseng and Other Medical Plants................ P 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)......... 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins... 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding) ‘ 
Home Taxidermy ,for Pleasure and 
(Harding) : 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill)... 
Land Cruising and Prospecting........ 
Log Cabins avid Cottagesi.............cc0.<.<c0s0 
Mink Booklet (Lamb)........ 
Mink Farming (White)... 
Mink Trapping (Harding) “f 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer). 
Motor Camping (Long) ; 
Motor Camping Book, The (Je ssop) 


Profit 


Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) ‘ 


Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard). 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 
Practical Trapper, The (Christy) : 
Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson) 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton) 
Kaising Mink for Profit (Hodgson) 
Raising Muskrats for Profit <eamgeon) 
Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop)......... 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)................... 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)... 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller). 
Steel Traps (Harding) 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 
Taxidermy (Hornaday)... 
Taxidermy (Pray).. 
—— and Museum Exhibitions (Row- 
ey) . savssieetaeamarie neato 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce). Lies 
"SRI ORE PUM oscar desea cecctccocnstcosanseas 
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Trail Craft (Fordyce) . 2.60 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson) 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport) 

Winter Camping (Carpenter) 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 


pat ea beh ed 9 
= 
~ 


Woodcraft (Kephart) 85 
Woodcraft for Women........................-s000-- cos ee 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman's Guide .60 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols....... 6.25 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen) ae 
American Animals (Stone and Cram)..... 5.25 
American Big Game and Its Haunts asven, ae 
American Big-Game Hunting.... §.25 


American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) 5.25 


Black Bears, The (Wright) 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard) 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 


American Rifle (Whelen).... 6.25 
American Shotgun, The (Askins) 2.73 
An African Holiday (Sutton) 2.35 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) 2.10 
1.4: 
5.2. 


AM 


OT) 5.25 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.25 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) . 3.25 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide ( Buzzacott). 1.60 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) ; . 1.85 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes). . 2.60 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer) 3.60 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams) 5.25 
GCoremaly, "Pie CORT os ss scskcscecscens 2.75 
Grizzly Bear (Wright).................. 2.65 
Hunting and Conservation 5.25 
Hunting at High Altitudes 2. 5.25 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 

OL) ) a SEES CE RN ES 3.10 
Hunting in Many Lands 5.25 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.60 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley) 5.25 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice (Me- 

1 fi.) RR Rar ey castes acct ae 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley)..... meas TA eee 
Land of Footprints (W hite) . 2.10 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) oo a Se 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) . 1.50 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans). cues) ae 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)........ 1.35 
Moose Book (Merrill) ; : 6.25 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

MW ene cereal aries . 8.25 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) Be sisuabiatandandiots . 4.75 
Tistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 

wright), new and revised edition 1.10 


Hunting 
3.60 
7th edition..15.00 


Recollections of My Fifty Years’ 
and Fishing (Mershon) 
Records of Big Game (Ward), 


Westreereit CE Arieis) onc cccnccsnnccmss- . Le 
mittle Markamanelip.................:..-:.00. <0... 1.10 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins).. ~ 20 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).............. : 2.60 
Scatter Gun Sketches.... 2.10 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton) 2.60 
Shot Guns (Pollard)..... eee : 1.85 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart). 1.10 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) 3.50 


Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C aswell) 4.25 
Stalking Big Game Witha Camera (Maxwell) 9.50 
Still Hunter, The..... . 2.10 
Tales of Duck and Goose ‘Hunting (Hazel- 


[og ee ES AAT . 2.60 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk).......... 2.735 
Trail and Camp Fire 5.25 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.25 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 

gles (Mayer).................. 2.60 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon 1 (Sheldon) . §.25 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) o 1.10 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton).. 2.10 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Eugene Gi 

Connett 3rd)..... 2.60 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) . 1.10 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 4.25 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 

Game Fields (Robinson). eee e . 4.00 


A deposit of 50c is nnd on all C. 0. D. orders to cover carrying charges. 


Airedale, The 


ENNEL 


( Haynes) 


Airedale, The (Bruette) 

All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1.20; 
cloth te 

Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller) 

American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 

Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) 

Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1.10; 


cloth ..... 
Beagle, The (Prentiss) . 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About It) 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) 
Breeders’ Calendar and Year Book 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)............ 
Cocker Spaniel, The........... padeciaass 
Collie in America (Pickhardt).. 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette) 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall) 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S. 
Foxhound, The (Williams) 

“ox Terrier, The (Haynes) 
Haberlein’s Force Collar 
Hounds and Beagles 
Hunting Dogs (Harding) 
Modern Airedale, The (Phillips) 
Modern Breaking ..... 
Folice Dog, The (Brockwell) 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 
Scottish and Trish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Me yer) 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) 
The Story of Jack (Lytle) 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet) 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog 

(Shelley) ; paper, $1.60; cloth. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
tulad Book ot Wild 


American 

( Beard) ; 
American Boy’s H: andy ‘Book (Beard) 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 
Birds of Field, 
Kird Guide—Game 


the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 


Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 


Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 
Bird Life (Chapman)..... 

Field Book of Birds of Southwestern U: 
States (Wyman and Burnell) 

Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) 


Minds and Manners of Wild Animals ( Horn- 


NS) pe SEN ESET 8 aan 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 
Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop).. 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)... 
Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 
Water Fowl Familv, The (Van Dyke) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Oppor- 


tunity (Burr)......... 
Boat Building (Beard). SEES 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier) ..... 
Book of Winter Sports (White) 


Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating (Mil- 


| ) ee ae 

Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
CRrmmesieey a. , 

Chinook Book, The............ 

Handbook on Archery 

How to Build a Decked Canvas 


Sailing 

Canoe (Miller)........ aa 
Nature’s Silent Call 
Opening the West 

(Sabin) ‘ 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) = 
Outdoor Signaling (Well 
Profitable Breeds of be sel (Wheeler) 
Rawhide Rawlins Stories (Russell) 
Rediscovered Country (White) 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) 


( Deason) 4 : 
with Lewis and 


Six Years With the Texas Rangers (Gillett) 


Skiing (Paulsen)......................... 
Small Boat Building........ 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 


Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 


Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer) 
Wild Animal Roundup, A (Hornaday) 


No C. O. D. 
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Next Month’s Bag 


BIG GAME IN THE YUKON 
Piatt KissAM 

Ce@q FF for the Yukon! Those magic words less than 

three short decades ago telegraphed a wondrous 
picture to the mind’s eye; brought visions of a land of 
promise, a land of adventure and romance—and gold! 
Always gold! But to us, my friend William Wagner 
and I, the lure was not material wealth; rather, our 
visions were filled with pictures of big-game trophies, of 
a grand and glorious vacation, of relaxation, in the land 
of the fast-vanishing sourdough. And who can say that 
this, too, was not romance?” That is the beginning of 
Mr. Kissam’s interesting story—the story of a remark- 
ably successful hunt in a country where big game still 
abounds. It will be in the April number. 


A SPRING GOBBLER HUNT 
Harry Lee WILLIAMS 

HE fine story of a wild turkey hunt in the foothills 

of the Arkansas Ozarks; relating the joy, thrill and 
supreme satisfaction experienced by one fortunate 
enough to call up, outwit and bring to bag the king of 
American game birds. “On the Trail of the Festive 
Rainbow,” by Robert C. Franks, is a worth-while trout- 
fishing story; in which the author writes intimately of 
his experiences in an ideal angling and vacation coun- 
try; of a beautiful stream and lake, and rugged, pine- 
clad mountains that are unsurpassed in scenic grandeur. 
“An Antelope Hunt in the Sierra Leone,” by F. R. 
Birch, is the absorbing account of a great hunt in West 
Africa as the guest of a tribal chieftain. 
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SKY SHADES (Verse) . 


THE DIARY OF AN ALASKAN BEAR HUNTER (Part II) 
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THE PULL (Verse)... 
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Outdoor Life is published at 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado, once 
a month by the Outdoor Life Publishing Company, John A. McGuire, Presi- 


Price 20 cents a copy, $2.00 a year in United ee and its posses- 
Mexico, Cuba ard Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.5 Send remittances, 


manuscripts and correspondence to the Denver office. 

If contributors desire their manuscripts returned in case they are not 
published, return postage should be enclosed for that purpose. No attention 
paid to anonymous letters. 
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Feather - Drybak 


YOUR BEST 
SPRING SUIT 


For— 
Fishing 
Camping 
Hiking 
Canoeing 
Motor Trips 
and 
Fall Hunting 


‘Satisty Yourself 


See these wonderful new suits for 
sportsmen. Fit yourself out in su- 
preme satisfaction in what you 
wear on your days off. Remark- 
ably soft and light, yet durable as 
buckskin; no rubber, yet water- 
proof. 
Feather - Drybak fabric coat, breeches 
and hat only weigh 2!4 pounds, 
Ask your Dealer 


GUARANTEE 


Every Feather - Drybak 
coat has the famous Dry- 
bak guarantee on the but- 
ton, insuring satisfaction. 








Send for Catalog 
LEWIS M. WEED CO., Inc. 
Room 1001 93 Worth St., New York City 


Makers of the famous Drybak Hunting 
Clothes since 1902 











Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illustrated, 
covering every phase of trout fishing from 

“Fisherman’s Togs” to “How to Cook the 
Trout in a Pan’’—describes this book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently gath- 
ered over a number of years, O. W. Smith 
has at last placed in book form everything 
that he has come to know concerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this’country. 

The book is published by Frederick A, 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3.10 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $3.10 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 














A HANDBOOK ON ARCHERY, 


Price 6O cents 


A complete outline of the Sport of Archery—the 


Handling of Equipment—How to (Organize a Club—| 


Hunting with the Bow—‘‘Bonarro,’’ the new Archery 
Sport. Composed in a brief but thoro manner, with 
plenty of illustrations. Size 5x7 inches, 32 pages, | 
flexible cover—easily fits the pocket. It is the only | 
up-to-date Archery publication selling for less than $3. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me : copies of A HANDBOOK |} 
ON ARCHERY at 60c each postpaid. I enclose 


Succes, CO Oe eC. Oy Rk) 
Name  — = Pee ‘ Sniseienadnaae 
treet . Se ee ee ii aie 


City State 





'| Book Reviews 


| By the Editor 














Tales of a Western rere by C. E. Rusk; 
309 pages; illustrated; $2.75 postpaid; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, New York City. 
Vivacious records of actual ascents by one of 

the pioneers of mountain climbing in our Pacific 

Northwest, giving his experiences among the 

cliffs and crags of Mt. Adams, Kuishan (Baker), 

Rainier, Glacier Peak, Stuart, Hood, Shasta and 

others. 


Fifty Years of Sport, , Lieut.-Col. E. D. Mil- 
le. CEE. D-S.O., ».L., J.P.; 3530 pages; 
illustrated; $6.25 postpaid; E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York City. 

An interesting story covering fifty years of 
hunting in all parts of the world, including other 
sports such as polo and racing, with stories of 
famous sportsmen. 


The Angler’s Handbook, by Samuel G. Camp; 
200 pages; illustrated; $1.10 postpaid; Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

A storehouse of angling information for the 
fresh-water fisherman, be he novice or expert. 





Six Years with the Texas Rangers, by Captain 
James B. Gillett; 259 pages; illustrated; $4.15 
postpaid; Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 

A new edition, with many illustrations from 
rare old photographs. It is a graphic account of 
that splendid border force and its activities dur- 
ing the years 1875 to 1881, filled with human in- 
terest, adventure and personal glimpses of early- 
day characters. 


A Trooper with Custer, by E. A. Brininstool; 214 
pages; profusely illustrated by actual photo- 
graphs of the places and characters involved; 
$1.10 postpaid; Hunter-Trader-Trapper Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


A historic account of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn and other authentic data concerning 
the one and only Custer and the men closely asso- 
ciated with him during his interesting career. 


Dog Encyclopedia, by William Lewis Judy; 184 
pages, generously illustrated by photographs of 
dogs typical of the various breeds; $2 postpaid; 
Judy Publishing Company, Chicago, III. 

In this work there is incorporated a complete 
reference on dogs, their selection, character, hab- 
its, care and handling, and a wealth of general in- 
formation quite worth while, compiled by an 
authority on the subfect. 





Illustrated Africa, by William D. Boyce; 686 
pages; illustrated; $5.25 postpaid; Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company, Chicago and New York. 
This is the only work on Africa treating the 

whole continent in one volume. The chapters in 

this book have been written at the “time and 
| place,” and much of the copy was prepared by 
| Mr. Boyce under the most adverse conditions 

while gathering the data therefor. He has been 
consistent and thoro thruout, writes entertaining- 
ly and with first-hand knowledge, and his illustra- 
tions are many and of a high order. Altogether, 
it is a handsome, instructive volume that will 
grace any library. 


Taxidermy and Museum Exhibition, by John 
Rowley; 331 pages; illustrated; $7.75 post- 
paid; D. Appleton & Company, New York and 
London. 

A thoro treatise on the art of taxidermy in all 
its phases, written by a man whose exhibits in 
many large museums have attracted widespread 
attention. Hunting, trapping, skinning, preserv- 
| ing—all the minute of the collecting, care and 
mounting of bird and animal life—are dealt with 
in great detail. Particularly full are the instruc- 
tions for making artificial vegetation and other 
exhibitional accessories, and here will be found 
| formule not elsewhere available. 


F Sete McNab, by John Buchanan; 298 pages; 
2.15 postpaid; Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston and New York. 

Three prominent Londoners find themselves 
suffering with ennui, and decide that they need 
adventure with a spice of danger, whereupon they 
embark upon a career of poaching in the moors of 
Scotland as a trinity under the name of John Mc- 
Nab, the story of which will appeal not only to 
lovers of adventure, but to those who like rich 
humor and outdoor life. A delightful love story is 


_| interwoven. 
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TRADE 


A Quali 
Steel Row at 


a low price 


Never before have you seen so much 
quality at so low a price. 


The Luckie Steel Fishing Rod is as good 
as many rods twice the price. It’s strong 
and powerful. Made by the people who 
make the world-famous Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rod. It has the same fine work- 
manship and material—at a moderate 
price. A style for every kind of fishing. 
WRITE today for free catalog describ- 
ing all models. The Horton Mfg. Co., 
63 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. (Pacific 
Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) 


Luckie Telescopic Fly Rod, $3 


No. 1109 Luckie Steel Fly Rod is 9 feet long 
with reversible cork handle, steel snake guides 
and one-ring fly top. Enameled black. Length 
telescoped, 28 inches. Price $3.00. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct, 


enclosing price. 
MARK 


Steel Fishing Rod 


IE, 


MARK 








Elk 


and 


Bear 
Hunting 











In the best big-game country in the United 
States. Spring Bear Hunting a specialty. 
| Write for particulars. KARSTETTER BROS. 
Taxidermists and Guides Whitefish, Mont. 


ONLY $39 


For This Highest 


Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other ont les of body, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
ning, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute money- 
bac " guarantee. Write for catalogue. 
BOWER MFG. CO. Box § 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


y A. L. Himmelwright 
$1.10 Postpaid 


Full inetraction is given in this standard he 0K on. the 
|use of both the revolver and the target pist 
| ing shooting position, sri p, position of arm z 
}important topics. The diagrams and photog 
| which the work is illustrated serve to make 
| clearer the advice of the text. Included 
|}ume are the rules of the U. S. Revolv 
land a list of records made both here ‘ . 
| Without doubt the best selling book on this subject 
| which we have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
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In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


Y 


You can pack a John- 
son Light Single or 
Light Twin in a suit- 
case. Simply remove 
4 screws, detaching 
lower unit from power 
head. No water pipes 
—no stuffing boxes to 
disconnect. Nothing 
else to do. Johnson 
is the only outboard 
with so simple a 
“‘take-down”’ feature. 


aN 


On his 1925 expedi- 
tion into the Arctic, 
Capt. Donald Mac- 
Millan took six John- 
son Light Twins.‘‘'They 
stood the gaff of severe 
Arctic temperatures 
and sure were mar- 
vels in performance”, 
says MacMillan. His 
1926 trip will include 
several Big Twins 
along with the motors 
he had previously. 


LY 


Your copy of “Thr 
Guide to Waterways 
Travel” is ready. Just 
mail coupon at bot- 
tom of page. 




























Performance- 


that wins satesfaction and holds it 


OU can troll— troll for hours and hours at a speed slower than a 
walk, with a Johnson. You can travel close in, up through the weed 
beds; in and out, between the logs and stumps of bayous, where you 
know the big ones lie. Always—your Johnson hits right along with a low- 
sounding, mufHed purr that is music to the ears of every Johnson owner. 


=e aN SPR IG 


Only a Johnson gives you this feature. 
The easy start—the easy control—the 
wonderful maneuvering ability of a 
Johnson—inspires you with a feeling 
of complete satisfaction the very 
first time you operate one. Any 
Johnson dealer will gladly let you 
take one for a trial. Ask about the 
deferred payment plan. 


And how a Johnson handles. Because 
of Full Pivot Steering the entire motor 
turns. You get any—all—every direc- 
tion, not merely forward and reverse. 
You get full power — or any part of 
that power in the direction you are 
going. There is no rudder, you can 
start sideways—forward—astern. No 
trick getting away from pier or shore. 


Write for our book “The Guide to Waterways Travel”. Gives routes of water trips. Sent Free! 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


1306 Sample Street + South Bend, Indiana 


Eastern Distributor and Export: Canadian Distributor: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. Peterborough Canoe Co., 
4 West 61st St., New York, N. Y. Peterborough, Ontario 


Johnson 


Outboard si, Motors 





Johnson Light Single 

(below) 144 h.p. Weighs 

26 pounds. Ideal 
fisherman’s motor. 











Johnson Light 
gg (at side) 
eveteeta tageed 

— s ri 
2to9m. p. . 











: Johnson Big Twin f 
oe 4 Weighs85 pounds. F 
6h. p. Speed 12, 7 ; 

to 16m. p. h. hy o” 


-" Mail 
"Coupon ! 


ait 
6” _JOHNSON 
MOTOR CO. 
1306 Sample Street, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
Send me free your “Guide to 
3 P Pn Travel.” 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Record Sea Fishing on the Pacific 


| URING a trip from Avalon, Cata- 

lina Island, to Santa Cruz, last 
summer, with W. J. Hole of Los Ange- 
les, our later cruise, covering 2,500 
miles to Mexican West Coast waters, 
was arranged. 

Mr. Hole, who is a prominent re- 
tired capitalist of southern California, 
s happiest when he is making trips in 
Pacifie Coast waters in his splendid 
vacht, the Somona. This fine vessel 
is about 115 feet long, equipped with 
three full Diesel engines, and there is 
i. 33-foot boat accompanying it to fish 
from. The entire outfit is always well 
furnished and well stocked, and is 
held in readiness awaiting orders from 
its owner to start on short notice on a 
vovage of discovery, to look up new 
shing places in Alaskan waters, or to 
try his luck at strange places south- 
ward, best designated as in the semi- 
tropical districts, where new kinds of 
ishes and birds abound and where the 
native people are amiable. 

It was on November 9, 1925, that 
the Somona pulled into Avalon Bay, 
(atalina, the kingdom of William 
Wrigley, Jr., to take me on. Mr. Hole 
had as his guests on this trip W. I. 
Hollingsworth, prominent capitalist 
ind realty operator of Los Angeles; 
Walter Hole of Whittier; Ernest Grill 
1} Balboa; Joe Cox, inventor of the 
Cox reel; R. H. Hill, field collector 
tor Los Angeles Museum; the writer, 
ind eight in the crew 

On the morning of the 11th we left 
San Diego, bound for our first port of 
entry in Lower California—San Jose 
del Cabo. This point is near La Paz, 
‘he eapital of the southern portion of 
Lower California. 

We stopped at Cape San Lucas, lo- 
ited at the extreme southwestern 
nd of the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
rnia, which will become known as 
ne of the best fishing points in the 

rid. 

It affords a daily change of pro- 
stam, being, figuratively speaking, in 

> center of the central migration, 

me 200 miles north of the southern 
mits of the extreme northern migra- 
mn and about the same distance 
uth of the northern limits of the 

‘treme southern migration, with a 

iter depth of 1,422 feet close to the 

‘int, affording navigable waters for 

largest of sea life. It was from 


Capt. George C. Farnsworth 





























The world’s record marlin swordfish, taken by W. J. Hole on 24-thread line. Weight 509 pounds twenty- 
four hours after being caught; length, 13 feet 6 inches; tail spread, 4 feet. Photo shows the victor on right 
and Captain Farnsworth on left. 
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this point, on November 16, that Mr. Hole landed two marlin 
swordfish averaging around 150 pounds each, and another (his 
first on this particular trip) weighing 225 pounds and measuring 
10 feet 7 inches in length, being a very unusual species for these 
waters, with well-defined white vertical body striping. It was a 
beautiful, gamy fish, and Mr. Hole was justly proud of it. 

Here, on the 18th, our greatest adventures were pulled off, 
and here was born a great new fisherman—W. I. Hollingsworth. 
Mr. Hole having requested me to take Mr. Hollingsworth out, we 
left the yacht at 7:30 a.m. with hope and enthusiasm high in our 
hearts, and live skipjack and mackerel, some 2% feet in length, 
for bait. We put a mackerel on the hook, and Mr. Hollingsworth 
Five minutes from the time the bait was out (now 
Hollingsworth was not a fisherman) he had 


took the rod 
remember, Mr 











Upper left—Walter N. Hole and his 160-pound marlin. 

Upper right—All 10 feet 7 inches of W. J. Hole’s 225-pound striped marlin 
out of the water in a frenzied leap. 

Center—A fine specimen of gallo or rooster fish, and W. I. Hollingsworth 
its captor. This one weighed 76 pounds, and is said to be the largest 
ever taken with hook and line. 

Lower left—The great head and sword of W. J. Hole’s record black marlin 
as it appeared over the rail in being hoisted on board the yacht. 

Lower right—185-pound marlin swordfish and Ernest Grill, by whom it was 
caught. 





hooked, and after a pretty battle and skillful handling, landed 
the world’s record sailfish, measuring 10 feet 10 inches in length 
and weighing 138 pounds! Back to the yacht we went, and W.I. 
displayed his catch very ostentatiously. 

“Why can’t we go out and get a sailfish?” demanded the 
owner of the yacht, eyeing his friend’s catch enviously. 
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lisagreeable turn, suspiciously. 


Getting our things together, we were soon on our way, and at 
he same point Mr. Hole had a strike of a sailfish, but it threw 
he bait on the second jump. We put on a new bait, and, trolling 


for a short distance, we decided to 
give it up for the day, as the water 
was becoming very rough and the 
wind increasing from the northeast. 
As the launch was only a 16-foot one, 
with a four-cylinder motor, I consid- 
ered it foolish to hook a big fish un- 
der such circumstances, and we decid- 
ed to go back to the yacht. 


B* THIS time we were shipping 
water. The wind had risen rapidly 
and things were getting very unpleas- 
ant, to say the least. 

“If we do not hook on this turn we 
will go in,” I told Mr. Hole, straight- 
ening the launch as she shook herself 
free of an engulfing wave. 

“All right,” he replied. 

So we turned. But at that moment 
a wall of white water loomed up, and 
in it was a huge marlin. 

“Strike!” yelled Mr. Hole. 

“Let him run!” I yelled back; mean- 
ing, of course, to let the fish run with- 
out an ounce of pressure on the line 
until he had had time to swallow the 
bait, before striking. 

“All right, Mr. Hole; put on your 
drag,” I shouted, knowing from the 
action of the fish that it had swal- 
lowed the bait. He did so, striking 
the fish again and again. The marlin 
leaped in the air, slashing the water 
madly, trying to shake the hook loose. 
Again and again he leaped, vigorously 
plunging thru the water, his wonderful 
body quivering courageously. 

The battle was on. “It is going to 
be a h— of a fight,” I thought to my- 
self, and I looked first at Mr. Hole 
straining at the reel and then at the 
large seas which were breaking over 
the boat. 

“How big is he, Cap?” asked Mr. 
Hole. 

“Not as large as the one you hooked 
yesterday,” I replied; “but a world’s 
record.” 

Mr. Marlin, not liking our methods, 
took to the open spaces of the Pacific. 
{ put on full speed and followed him, 

vhile Frank (Mr. Hole’s regular boat- 
man) got into action with the moving 

icture camera. The monster fish, its 

eautiful body scintillating in the sun- 
shine, fought madly for its freedom, 
aveling thru the water and the air 

lternately at a speed of 15 to 30 

iiles per hour, and causing a wake 

} to 15 feet in width. 

Here we were in an overloaded boat, 

\king water, with a rising wind and 

‘aded out to sea. Fighting like a 

mon for the first half hour (that is 

> time that all fish fight the hardest 
rid themselves of the hook), this 
lossal marlin settled down to a sci- 
tific proposition of give and take. 
nowing that we were going to have 
worst of it, he kept on going. 
Rougher and rougher became the 
an, and harder and harder it be- 
ne for the little boat to do her 
re in the fight. Then came the 


“Let’s go!” I replied, viewing the weather, which had taken a 
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supreme test of human strength and edurance against Mr. Marlin. 

The fish would slow down and Mr. Hole would tighten the 
drag. Again, the fish would run and the drag would come loose. 
Fighting every inch of the way, Mr. Hole had conditions of the 


very worst nature ever given an angler. 
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World’s record sailfish, caught by W. I. Hollingsworth (standing). Weight, 138 pounds; 





10 inches. Captain Farnsworth seated in boat. 
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length, 10 feet 
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Great scrappers; rooster fish (gallo) weighing 44 and 47 pounds respectively 

The seas becoming heavier and the wind worse, it was neces- 
sary to put Frank in the stern of the boat to try and make it 
easier. Now a startling fact stared us in the face. Here we were 
10 miles to sea. Frank was trying to hold Mr. Hole’s chair to 
keep him from going overboard, and we had to bail the water out 
of the boat. Sea after sea broke over, and it was all I could do to 
keep the boat upright while endeavoring to keep from going any 
farther out to sea, as I knew we could never make it. By this 
time we were all soaked to the skin, and still no let-up from our 
finny combatant. Realizing our danger, I Mr. Hole: 
‘This is as far as we can go; set your drag a little tighter and we 
will try and stop him or turn him. It is impossible to go any 
farther.” 

We did, and giving in once more we were able to stop him. 
The marlin, realizing that this round was ours, tried to bluff us. 
He came right out of the water, rearing high up in the air, shak- 
ing the line furiously and hurling his big body first one way and 
then another, now standing on his tail, now hurling his body thru 
the water, until at last he was brought to gaff, a hurdling, frantic, 


said to 
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thrashing, colossal monster. Knowing he was beaten, he gave one 
mad lurch, coming half out of the water and sliding right along 
the side of the boat. It was questionable then as to who had the 
best of it, and for one horrified minute I thought it was all over. 
Had he struck the inside of the boat this story would never have 
been written, and the trip would have been another “sea mystery.” 

Taking a desperate chance, I took a half hitch around the 
sword, and, shoving in the clutch, I beat it for the shore with Mr. 
Marlin over the stern. At this moment a large wave broke over 
the boat, striking Mr. Hole in the back and filling the boat ankle- 
deep over the floor. The launch trembled like a terrified thoro- 
bred, shook herself, and after a breathless second righted and 
stayed afloat. Our chances of getting back were even now, and 
we all gave a big sigh of relief. Mr. Hole had his fish after a 
four-hour-and-thirty-minute fight, in which all his endurance and 
experience as an angler was brought to the front. 


O ENDED one of the most difficult fights that it has been my 

experience to witness in my twenty-eight years of professional 
fishing. I have seen longer fights, one lasting for seventeen hours, 
but never have I seen a fight under such trying conditions, where 
man, fish and boat were the participants. My admiration goes 
out to Mr. Hole, and also to the little launch. 

And what of those on the yacht? They were frantic with the 
hours of anxiety we had caused them. Darkness had set in and 
the wind and sea were bad. They could stand it no longer, and 
put out to sea to hunt for us. But we turned up just as they 
started the search. 

The next day we went to San Jose del Cabo and weighed ow 
catch, and he tipped the scales at 509 pounds. His tail was 4 feet 
across and his length was 13 feet 6 inches. He was skinned right 
in the street, causing much excitement with the natives, who 
eagerly crowded around us for the meat, which meant a great 
delicacy for them. 

The skin was brought back with us, and every time Mr. Hole 
looks at it he will certainly remember the world’s record. The 
line used was a 24-strand Cuttyhunk, with Cox reel. The fish 
has been mounted for the Los Angeles Museum. 

On this trip a number of smaller marlin were taken by other 
members of the party, including one by Walter N. Hole, weigh- 
ing 160 pounds, and one by Ernest Grill, weighing 185 pounds. 
Several specimens of gallo or rooster fish were also taken, Mr 
Hollingsworth catching one weighing 76 pounds, and which is 
perhaps the largest of its species ever recorded. These rooster fish 
are splendid serappers, game to the core, and afford royal sport 


E enjoyed thoroly our stop at San Jose del Cabo. The Mexi- 

can Officials and the people generally were courteous and 

accommodating. They raise cocoanuts, oranges, lemons and many 

other kinds of fruits and vegetables. The cost of supplies is very 
low. 

We stopped at a number of interesting islands, one of which 

with lgnum-vite, the hardest { known. We 


is covered wood 


























The Samona, W. J. Hole’s beautiful yacht 




















brought a plank from there 12 feet long, 15 inches wide and 1% 
inches thick. At this point we found various colored birds, a 
dozen kinds of parrots, beautiful like Kentucky cardinals and 
not afraid. At another island we found tobacco, the finest kind 
being produced. 

On our return trip we stopped at Magdalena Bay, one of the 
world’s greatest natural harbors and of international interest. 
We anchored 20 miles up the bay, then took boats to explore 25 
miles farther, remaining there for two nights. We collected won- 
derful sea shells, for which the bay is noted. Professor Hill gath- 
ered up three sacks of these shells. We saw there many thou- 
sunds of snipe of different kinds. At two shots we got thirtv-on: 
big snipe 























showing Mr. Hollingsworth’s record sailfish on 
derrick 


Side view of the Samona, 
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The first marlin swordfish caught by W. J. Hole on the trip. Weight, 225 
pounds; length, 10 feet 7 inches. Note the very unusual body stripes 


Coming out near the entrance to the bay we saw three whal- 
ing ships with the mother ship. They cut up the blubber and 
take it to another ship, where the oil is made. 


UR return to Los Angeles Harbor was completed under favor- 
able conditions, all the passengers having retained their re- 
markable appetites. 

The great Los Angeles Museum has established a department 
to care for the many trophies contributed by Mr. Hole. He is 
going to great expense and devoting a great deal of his time to 
assist the museum in securing the finest collection of birds, fishes 
and shells. He makes many trips on his splendid yacht in connec- 
tion with such work, which is his hobby, and will during the 
spring of this year make a special trip to Florida in search of rare 
fishes and birds to add to the attractions of the museum 





N amendment bill, undertaking an important step toward 

the conservation of our vanishing migratory game, will 
shortly be presented in both House and Senate. It is one de- 
serving the unqualified support and sanction of every Ameri- 
can sportsman, because, if passed, it will reduce the bag 
limits to numbers more in keeping with the present situation. 

The limits as outlined are, we frankly believe, sufficiently 
liberal, especially in view of the lessening flight of migratory 
birds, which is becoming more and more noticeable from 
year to year. The true sportsman will readily recognize this 
fact, realizing that a conservative reduction in bag limits is 
not advocated for the express purpose of curtailing his 
sport, but to perpetuate it, and that now (not after our 
shooting is automatically ended, or practically so, by the 
wholesale extermination of the birds) is the time to think, 
promote and practice consistent conservation. 

We all know exactly what happened to our buffalo, our 
| antelope, our wild turkeys, and the long list of other game, 
{| both animals and birds, some of which are now almost a 
;  curiosity—too much slaughter. Any fifth-grader in school 
could write an essay and hit the nail squarely on the head. 
In the days of our forefathers, and not so many years ago, 
either, the very thought that the then abundant game would 
ever be practically extinct, or exist in the meager numbers 
of today. would have been scouted in ridicule. Yet — the 
thing has happened. 





our ducks and other migratory birds right now. You know 
it—we all know it—it is clearly apparent. Outdoor Life 
has always preached safe and sane conservation. We have 


seen this migratory bird shortage coming for years, and have 
advocated a reduction in bag limits as a means of retarding 
it. It is high time that we put aside any selfisnness of today, 
accept a reasonable amount of shooting in conformity with 
conditions as they now exist, and give a thought to tomorrow. 
the bill appears in the adjoining column. 
EDITOR. 


The fext of 








Conservative Bag Limits 


Sportsmen of America, the same thing is happening to 
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A PROPOSED BILL 

A Brit to Retarp THE EXTERMINATION OF MiGRatory Gam 
AND LEGITIMATE Sport, BY THE RepucTiIoN or Bac Limits 
AND OPEN SEASONS. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the “Migratory Bird Treaty Act,” as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
sections: 

“Section 14. (a) It shall be unlawful to pursue, hunt 
capture, or kill woodcock, in any manner or by any means, 
at any time after the date of the passage of this amendatory 
act and until the expiration of five years from such date. 

“(b) Until otherwise provided by law, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to capture or kill, in any one day, more 


than 
“15 ducks, in the aggregate of all kinds; : 
“4 geese, in the aggregate of all kinds; | 
‘ 4 brant; | 
“15 rails, coot, and gallinules, in the aggregate of all 
kinds; 


“10 black-bellied and golden plovers and greater and 
lesser yellowlegs, in the aggregate of all kinds; 

“15 Wilson snipe or jacksnipe; 

“15 doves (mourning). 

“(c) In the event that any person is accompanied o1 
assisted by any other person for hire, the aggregate number 
of such birds captured or killed by both shall be held to bs 
the number captured or killed by either. 

“(d) This section shall not be construed as permitting the 
pursuit, hunting, capture, or killing of migratory birds in 
violation of any regulation made pursuant to this act 

“Section 15. After the passage of this amendatory act, no 
part of any appropriation for the enforcement of this act 
shall be available for the payment of any of the expenses of 
the Advisory Committee to the Department of Agriculture 
on the Migratory Bird Treaty Act.” 
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FOREWORD 


J. A. McGuire has requested that ¢ 
an introductory to my hunting ster.” for 
1925, giving my ideas as to what is ~.eces 
sary for a man to do in order to live to be 
an octogenarian and still retain enough 
strength, health and virile vigor to be able 
to follow the moose trails and successfully 
hunt them. 

I, having now passed the eightieth mile- 
stone on life’s journey, can truthfully write 
from the experiences of an aged person. 
No two individuals may have. the same 
views as to what is necessary to attain long life. 

I am a firm believer that heredity is an important factor. One who, at 
birth, comes into the world with a healthy constitution, has the foundation 
quality that is essential to attaining old age; but, being thus endowed, he 
must learn to govern himself and maintain a self-poise all thru the chang- 
ing vicissitudes of after life, and so far as humanly possible, avoid all ex- 
cesses and over-indulgences. A man who starts out to take in all the pleas- 
ures of life, in his younger days, is liable to injure his health and shorten 
his life. A candle may burn a long time when lighted at only one end, 
but when lighted at both ends, and burned at the same time, it most surely 
will not last the allotted time. In my individual case, I have, so far as 
possible, refrained from stimulants and intoxicants; believing the stimulant 
was only of temporary good, and the intoxicant, when used too often or too 
freely, a permanent injury. So far as can be, I believe a person should 
avoid worry as much as possible. We cannot free ourselves from it en- 
tirely, since worry cannot be wholly avoided, but it eventually has its bad 
effects upon the constitution. 

Once, Will’s guide, Norrad Munn, had a bear trap set, and when he 
and I visited the trap we found a 
beautiful fox caught by the foot, and 
dead. I knew it had not starved to 
death, and I asked Nor’d what was 
the cause of it being dead, and he 
answered, ‘‘Just constant worry.” 
Doubtless he was right. One, I think. 
should free himself from business 
worries when he leaves his office oi 
an evening, in order to secure a good 
night’s rest; for the mind, as well as 
the body, both need relaxation. One 
should not over-eat, and take on 
more food than can be assimilated 
and the refuse eliminated. No piece 
of machinery is durable beyond the 
weakest part. So it is with the indi- 
vidual—there may be a weak organ 
that has to be strengthened so far as 
can be to have it last to the end of a 
normal life. With me, for about 
sixty years I have led a sedentary 
life—been an office man; but for the 
last thirty years have usually taken 
annually a vacation from my office 
for a month in the fall, to rest and 
recuperate; rest the mind from the 
cares and worries of the office, and 
build up and stimulate the dormant 
and worn-down organs and muscles 
of the body; just rest mentally; and 
visit, or travel, or hunt, or fish, and 
forget all worries. These have been 
helpful in my case, and will be to 
others who can avail themselves of 
them as I, fortunately, have been 
able to do.—C. T. 


write 


F RECENT years my son. 

Wm. A. Thompson, and I 
have generally passed our vaca- 
tions in bunting big game, either 
in the Rockies of the United 
States—Colorado, Montana and Wyoming—or the provinces of 
Quebec and New Brunswick, Canada. 

The object of these hunts has been mental rest and relaxation, 
and to secure trophies of big game, such as deer, elk, mountain 
sheep, mountain goats, moose and bears, and we have been suc- 
cessful in securing some fine specimens of the animals named: 

When the time came to plan for our outing in the fall of 1925, 
we naturally felt the call of the wild, to our old camp on the Dun- 
garvon River in New Brunswick, Canada, where we had hunted 
on ten previous occasions, this making the eleventh from the 
same old camp, nestled near the banks of a winding stream—the 
Durgarvon River, a swift-flowing brook of water, possibly 50 
to 60 feet wide, 25 miles from the settlement, and in the midst 
of the wilderness of spruce, fir, tamarack, birch, beech, maple, 
poplar and some cedar and hemlock; the habitat of the moose, 
deer and bear, and a large variety of fur-bearing animals. 

After some correspondence with my old guide, Daniel Munn, 
arrangements were completed at home, and we left St. Louis on 
Saturday morning, September 19, via the Illinois Central, the 
Michigan Central, and the Canadian Pacific, thru Chicago, De- 
troit, Toronto and Montreal, our destination being Fredericton, 
the capital of the province of New Brunswick, Canada; a beauti- 
ful little city of possibly 10,000 inhabitants, situated on the right 
bank of the St. John River, approximatgly 100 miles from where 
it empties into the Atlantic Ocean. From St. Louis to Frederic- 


The author, who is an octogenarian, and his son 

return once more to their old camp on the Dun- 

garvon River, where their quest for the majestic 
moose again meets with success 





Mr. Thompson and his guide, Daniel, 
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New Brunswick 


Cyrus Thompson 


ton requires about fifty-two hours of 
continuous railroad travel. We passed 
about five hours in Fredericton, greet- 
ing old friends and acquaintances, se- 
curing our non-resident big-game li- 
censes, for which we each had to con- 
tribute $50 to the Crown land office 
of the province, which also has con- 
trol over the game and fur and timber 

: interests of the province. We yet had 
about 50 miles of railroad travel to Boiestown, our final railroad 
terminus, where we arrived about 9 o’clock at night, and were 
met at the station by our guides, who took charge of our trunks. 
with an automobile that carried us to the edge of the settlement, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. Harris’s, with whom we were well ac- 
quainted, and by whom we had been well cared for on previous 
occasions. 


HE next morning we donned our hunting clothes, and abou 

9:30 started for our camp, 25 miles distant. We had two 
heavy wagons loaded with our supplies, bedding and such things 
as we expected to need during the twenty-seven days we were 
to be gone—two days going to our camp, twenty-three days there, 
and two days returning. We had found, from previous experi- 
ence, that the length of time 
planned for our stay met with 
our ideas, for if unsuccessful, at 
the end of that period we would 
be ready to leave; and if suc- 
cessful, we would have about 
filled our licenses. 

The first day we covered about 
15 miles, stopping twice to “bile 
the kettle” and to feed the 
teams. The old portage, or road, 
over which we traveled, was 
hard to negotiate, as rocks. 
roots, stumps, mud holes and 
sidling places all had to be con- 
sidered. That night we stopped 
at Harry Allen’s camp, and there 
found a party of his from New 
York City going in to hunt, con- 
sisting of a Mr. Proudfoot and 
son, Judge John S. Wise, Jr., 
and three or four others, whose 
names we did not secure; all 
jolly good fellows, and they, 
with their guides and teamsters 
and ourselves, made a party of 
twenty persons or more. 

Harry Allen had directed that 
every courtesy possible be ex- 
tended to us and to our party, 
and we were taken care of in 
the best of shape. Will and I 
were tired that night, and 
bunked together, scarcely turn- 
ing over during the night. The next morning we bade them all 
good-by. We had met and parted as ships pass in the night, 
possibly to meet no more, as they were to hunt 10 or 12 miles 
from us in a different territory. We yet had about 10 miles 
to cover before we reached our old camp on the Dungarvon, 
where we arrived at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, on schedule 
time. The weather was ideal for coming in from the settle- 
ment, and we once more took possession of the old camp that 
had, on ten previous occasions, sheltered us thru storm and sun- 
shine, and had furnished rest and comfort on many an occasion 
after a hard day’s hunt for the wary moose and the elusive deer. 
That night we wrote letters home, and the next morning, which 
was September 24, the teams returned to the settlement. The 
riding horse, which Will and I had ridden alternately, going in. 
went back with the teams, and we were left all to ourselves for 
twenty-three days, at the end of which time we gave instructions 
to come for us, with the team and saddle-horse. 


inspecting the author’s black bear 


UR party consisted of myself and Daniel Munn, my old 

guide; Will and Norrad Munn, his old guide; and Charley 
Munn, our cook, who had served us most satisfactorily in that 
capacity before. We were a congenial party in every sense of the 
word. Our licenses permitted us to shoot two deer each, after 
September 15, and one bull moose each, after October 1. In 
hunting over the same territory in 1923 and 1924, we had found 
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came, we started for moose in real earnest. The signs were en- 
couraging. In the paths, and along the old wet trails, we could 
see tracks as large af those of a domesticated cow, or larger, and 
Daniel would call my attention to them. I was reminded of the 
story they tell of a German count who was hunting, and every 
now and then the guide would call his attention to moose and 
deer and bear tracks. The German sport would examine them 
very closely, carefully and critically for a minute or two, and 
then they would proceed. Finally the guide came to some more 
moose tracks, and once more he directed the sport’s attention to 
them; but he answered, “I care noddings for the tracks; please 
show me the animals that made them.” We, however, always 
were glad to see tracks and other indications of game, since by 
doing so we could hope to come up with it at some time during 
our hunt; and usually, no tracks meant no game, and would 
cause our enthusiasm to fall to a low ebb. 

One day (it was October 3) Daniel and I were watching at 
Harris Lake, and Daniel would occasionally call on his birch- 
bark horn. Finally we saw, quietly coming, a fine bull, evidently 
having heard the call and mistaken it for the call of a cow moose. 
He came to the lake to take a drink of water, and then turned 
broadside to me. My .45-90 Winchester was ready. I had the 
small aperture in my Lyman sight adjusted to take more accur- 
ate aim, and fired, and, as the animal floundered around in the 
hard-hack bushes, hurriedly I shot twice more. and the moose 











Top—Mr. Thompson and Daniel, with bear hide on stretcher. 

Center—Visitors at the old camp—Messrs. Will Harris and G. L. Johnson 
(second and fifth from left). 

Rottom—Will, with moose head, and a salmon from the Dungarvon. 


moose very scarce, deer quite plentiful, tho very shy, and hard 
to get. I shot no moose in either year, but Will, thru the merest 
accident, shot a very fine moose in 1924, with rather unique 
antlers and with a 48-inch spread. The remaining days in Sep- 
tember, this year, we devoted to going to various locations where 
we hoped to find moose, and soon came to the conclusion, judg- 
ing from the indications, that moose were returning to this terri- 
ory where they were so scarce in the two previous years. 

We saw quite a number of deer, but did not try to shoot any, 
is we did not wish to scare any moose that might be ranging in 
that territory, since signs were abundant, and we feared too much 
shooting might have a tendency to frighten the moose away. 

I passed up one or two good chances for deer at Harris Lake, 
thinking it unwise to shoot them. By and by, the first of October 
was approaching, when we could legally kill moose under our 
licenses, and one day Will shot a deer, which supplied us with 
venison, and the day following I killed one, so we were satisfied 
to ignore the deer; at least, for the time being. 

We had caught some very fine trout and a salmon or two, so 
our menu was now quite elaborate. When the first of October 




















Top—Daniel, Charley (cook), Norrad and Will. 
Oval—The Dungarvon, looking north irom camp. 
Bottom—After the big snow. l 


went down, much to my gratification. He was about 100 yards 
distant 


T TOOK Daniel and me some little time to pick our way thru 
the swampy ground, but when we reached there, the moose 
was about dead. My first shot, while the animal was standing 
still, had proven to have been a good one, having struck about 
half way between the lower part and the top part of the body, 
slightly back of the foreshoulder, the bullet having gone into the 
lungs, and there was a pool of foamy blood the size of a hen’s 
egg where it had entered—what, in my experience, always proves 
to be a most deadly shot. My last two shots were useless, had I 
known the result of the first, but a safe rule in hunting moose 
is to continue shooting at them as long as they remain on their 
feet, since they may only be stunned, and recover and disappear 
in the timber, and unless badly wounded, may be lost to the 
sportsman. 
Daniel and I congratulated each other. I had made amends 
for my failure in 1923 and 1924, and I felt proud of the way we 





Daniel, Charley, the author and Norrad. 
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had handled the opportunity that present- 
ed itself. We had once more been weighed 
in the balance as moose hunters, and found 
not wanting. I believe I have killed thir- 
teen moose in my fifteen hunts for them, 
and the thrill of the last one seemed to be 
as much as of the first. 

The animal just killed was a fine one, 
with a massive set of antlers, very sym- 
metrical, with nineteen points and 48-inch 
spread; probably not so large as some I 
had previously killed, but withal most sat- 
isfactory. 

When we reached camp Will, Norrad 
and Charley, the cook, congratulated us. 
and that evening, in honor of the occasion. 
served us canned fruit; and being regarded 
as a little special—canned peaches. 


ILL and Norrad were hunting faith- 

fully, and seeing some bulls, but not 
under such surroundings as to get one. A 
few days after I had killed my bull Danie! 
and I went over to the big barren, a fa- 
mous place to see game. We had nothing 
special in view, except an outing and to 
get one more deer, to which I was yet en- 
titled under my license. We had had our 
lunch and were watching for a deer, and 
Daniel picked up an old discarded birch- 
horn and gave a few calls. After fifteen 
minutes a bull moose came across the bar- 
ren to near where we were hiding, in re- 
sponse to the call. As that moose slow], 
came toward us I thought, of all the wild 
game I had ever seen, nothing approached 
a bull moose. He came on, head erect. 
browsing as he came, and occasionally 
stopping in a playful manner to horn some 
bushes along his course. I could easily hav: 
shot him, but I had mine already, and 
wished Will and Nor’d were there to gras) 
the opportunity presented to us. Finally 
the bull disappeared in the woods, afte: 
showing himself to us to the best advan- 
tage. 

That night in camp we told Wilf and 
Norrad of our experience, and thes next 
day they concluded to try their luck at the 
big barren. During the day they watched, 
and Nor’d would call, but with no response. 
Finally the time came to start for camp, 
and Will told Nor’d to give a few more 
blasts on his birchbark horn before leaving, 
and just a few moments before they were 
ready to go a fine bull moose came out, 
very similar to what the one had done the 
day before for Daniel and me. The bull 
came to within easy shooting distance, less 
than 100 yards. Will commenced shooting 
with his little 30-30 Winchester; fired three 
shots in all, the last two as the bull was 
running. The animal disappeared in the 
edge of the timber, and when they reached 
the spot they found the moose, dead, he 
having been struck with each shot. It was 
a fine animal, with a spread of antlers a 
little less than those of my moose, but 
withal a very satisfactory prize for any 
sportsman. They had only time to tarry 
for a moment or two, as night was approaching, and part of the 
way, 3 miles, was a very bad trail; but they reached camp a little 
before dark and told of their success, and we all now felt good. 
We had our two moose; our hard work was over for this hunt, 
and Charley Munn, our efficient cook, suggested that some mor« 
canned fruit was in order for the occasion, and we all voted aye 
on that proposition. That was a happy night in camp, as it had 
been several years since both of us had secured a trophy of moose 
antlers on the same trip. 


HE next morning we all started to Will’s moose to get the 
scalp, antlers, and the meat. Charley was left to keep camp 
and have a good meal ready for us on our return. 

As we proceeded up the old road that leads to Harris Lake I 
took the lead to set the pace, fast or slow, as suited my conven- 
ience. We had been seeing a good many signs of bears, and were 
on the watch for them in our daily rounds. As we passed a part of 
an old deer carcass, we saw a small bear, and, being close, I suc- 
ceeded in killing it without any trouble. It was of the black bear 

















species, supposed to be about eighteen months old, well furred, 
very black, and would have weighed possibly 100 pounds, we 
judged. I felt rather proud over this very unexpected prize, as in 
all my hunting, covering many years, and sometimes in good bear 
territory, this was the first bear I had ever seen in the woods, and 
the first I had ever shot. 

On the night of October 9 it commenced to rain, kept it up all 
night and the following day and night, and by the 11th a terrific 
snowstorm and fall of about 7 inches of wet snow covered the 
ground. The small willowy trees were bent to the ground, and it 
was very difficult to get around. Our guides, men over sixty 
years of age, said that in all their experience they had never 
seen a storm in October to equal it. It took several days to cut 
the fallen timber out of the old wagon road thru the timber. 
The guides said more trees had been blown across the road during 
this storm than during the preceding twelve months. But why 
should we worry? We were com- 
fortable, had all the game the 
law allowed, except a deer each; 
I had secured a bear as an extra 
prize, and all we had to worry 
about was whether the team 
could get in to take us out. It 
was due to come in a few days 
later, bringing us word from 
home and the outside worl’ 
from which we had been isoia. 
ed for the last three weeks. 
While we were Canadians for 
the time being, we hoped Presi- 
dent Coolidge would keep the 
wheels of government turning 
in good shape, and without our 
assistance, during our absence. 


URING the snow storm | 

got my second deer, and a 
few days later Will got his sec- 
ond one, and we had our li- 
censes filled and the bear extra, 
a condition that seldom had 
happened before to us, tho Will 
one year had secured a fine 
specimen of black bear. During 
our stay in camp one day Grif- 
fith L. Johnson of Washington, 
1.C., and his guide, Will Har- 
ris, Jr., made us a visit and re- 
mained over night, and we sat up until nearly midnight. They 
were camped about 12 miles from us, and Johnson had secured 
his moose early in the hunt, possibly on the first day; some- 
thing that rarely happens. Johnson was in the Spanish-American 
War, and gave us some of his experiences, which were interesting 
to us. We discussed big-game hunting, concerning which he was 
widely read, and got on to many other subjects, but we did not 
undertake to settle the all-important one of evolution. We had 
met him and his guide two or three times previously, on our an- 
nual hunts in New Brunswick. 

When we first reached our camp, the leaves were on the trees, 
and the giant ferns, from 3 to 5 feet high, in evidence along the 
old trails, paths and roads that we traversed. Before we left, Jack 
Frost had come and all Nature had been painted the gorgeous 
autumnal colors that no human artist could 
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frequenting it, so we had no more oatmeal. This was no reflec- 
tion on the merchant who sold it nor upon Daniel, who supplied 
it, but was one of those little accidents that might and do happen 
in the best regulated families. 

Later on, when the storm struck us and we were storm-bound 
and did not know when the team could come in to relieve us and 
take us back to the settlement, we had no fear of want of some- 
thing to eat, since we still had our oatmeal that had been con- 
demned by Charley, our cook. 

The team came in to take us out, and the next day we started 
for the settlement, 25 miles distant, and traveled all day in a 
heavy rain, over the worst roads our guides had ever seen, mud 
and water belly deep to the horses in many places, and it was 
questionable to us whether the wagon and team would stand the 
strain; but they fortunately did, and that night we bunked in an 


old abandoned camp, rigging up a stove with some stove pipe we 
found, and were comfortable, 
tho very wet and tired. The 


next day by noon we reached 
the settlement, and were glad to 
be there, after our very unusual 
experience owing to the storm 
that had been general all over 
that country. 

As we reached camp that 
night, wet to the skin, I thought 
what a moving picture of moose 
hunters we would have made, 
realistic in the extreme. When 
our trophies are on display no 
one in looking at them, who has 
not had the actual experience 
of hunting that noble animal, 
can visualize and realize what 
moose hunting may mean under 
circumstances and surroundings 
such as we have seen In our va- 
rious experiences covering fif- 
teen years in the Canadian wil- 
derness. 


T WAS gratifying to us to see 

that moose were much more 
abundant this year in our terri- 
tory than they had been in the 
two previous years. The prevail- 
ing opinion among the guides 
and settlers with whom we con- 
versed was that, owing to the ravages of the bud worm, and cli- 
matie conditions, the moose had wandered off to where they 
found better feed, but since feed now was abundant in our terri- 
tory, the moose were returning and were present in sufficient 
numbers to make it interesting to sportsmen. Being an animal 
whose habitat is the dense forest, and scattered all thru it, diffi- 
cult to hunt and hard to kill, the chances are they will hold their 
own and furnish sport for generations to come—with wise conser- 
vation laws and reasonable enforcement. Let us hope so, for it is 
a sad reflection to think that so noble a game animal may be 
exterminated, like the American bison or buffalo. 

We have experienced much hard work, as well as pleasure, in 
the fifteen seasons we have hunted them with satisfactory suc- 
cess; but confess to a feeling of more or less remorse when we 

have shot one, tho this same feeling may 





truthfully depict, and as one would walk === 


| 


be ours under all circumstances where life 





along some old path, a few steps would be |} 
on blood-red leaves, the next on deep saf- \] 
fron yellow, and all the different shades of | 
coloring would be very much in evidence. 
} 
{ 


ANIEL had supplied us very generous- 
ly with various supplies for the table, 
to which we added venison, trout, salmon, 
an occasional partridge; and bear meat and 


Sky Shades 


The bluebird loves the leafy spots 
That shade the young forget-me-nots 
In dainty little kirtle ; 
The bunting seeks the outer brush, 
Where, in the isolated hush, 
It matches with the myrtle. 


is taken, whether it applies to a moose or a 
deer, an ox or a hog, a partridge or a quail, 
or to a trout or a salmon. 

We may never have the pleasure of fol- 
lowing the old trails after them in the fu- 
ture, but our memories are replete with 
pleasant thoughts as we think of the mental 
rest and relaxation we have had in the Ca- 
nadian forests, where the balsam odors in- 





moose meat could be supplied also, if we 
wished it. Our appetites were abnormal 
ind unbelievable, and about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon we would be thinking of 
Charley, the cook, and the spread he would 
have for us upon our return to camp, about 
dark each day that we hunted. 

Every year plenty of oatmeal would be 
served each morning for breakfast, and this 
year ample provision was made for our oat- 
neal porridge, and we had an abundance of 
condensed milk to serve with it. The first 
morning we all noted something a little out 
of the ordinary with the porridge. Charley 
later discovered that the mice had been 





Along the flow’ry woodsy aisles, 
Commencing at the cool defiles 
And leading to the prairie, 
The harebell and the lupine show 
The newest tints of indigo 
To Katherine and Mary. 


They, looking for a boy named Blue, 
Have found a monkshood for a clue, 


And stare like Barney Google ; 
They stop to listen where the sky 
Adjoins a canyon’s lazuli, 

But cannot hear his bugle. 


Wi.us Hupspetu. 

















vigorate and the exercise refreshes one; 
and while the sport is strenuous, it is at- 
tractive to one who is so constituted as to 
find enjoyment in that way. Of our guides, 
Daniel and Norrad Munn, and our cook, 
Charley Munn, and others who have con- 
tributed to our comfort and pleasure and 
success in our various hunts, we shall al- 
ways have the kindest recollections. Good, 
true, faithful men of Scottish descent who 
are inured to the hardships required of them 
by the life they lead, and when weighed in 
the balance are not found wanting. May 
their declining years be happy and full of, 
contentment, is our earnest wish. 
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Big Foot. the author and Nick 


The Diary of an Alaskan Bear Hunter 


R. W. Everett 


MAY 29: This morning was typical of 

Alaska’s worst weather, but once more 
it cleared up at noon, and after a hearty 
lunch the various parties branched off in 
different directions. Nick, Lewis and I 
started off toward the central part of the 
Kindergarten, hunting as near as we could 
against the wind. We wandered from one 
little knoll to another, watching continu- 
ally the alder patches, but nothing reward- 
ed our search. On the lower lava ground we saw a number of 
fresh tracks, but that was all. While perched on one knoll a nice 
shower greeted us. These things we are well used to. Camp once 
more, after which we awaited the outcome of Wade’s party, who 
had the same luck we had. 

May 30: Decoration Day, and we had great hopes of a bom- 
bardment, but these hopes were soon blasted by a hard south- 
eastern squall. We certainly have had the worst weather, and 
altho one can be enthusiastic over this great country, I am sorry 
that I can’t speak better of the weather. We were getting short 
of good things to eat, so two of the boys visited a small stream 
and caught enough trout to assure us of two good meals. 

May 31 was about the same as the 30th. It is getting monoto- 
nous sitting around, but we are hoping that June 1 will spell a 
change. 

June 1 came in like a lion, and the order of events were un- 
changed. One thing I am going to mention here, is the small 
bounty that is paid on the killing of eagles. I know that people 
of the States have raised a fuss about this, but they have no idea 
how much damage these birds do. Many a fine young fox is car- 
ried off by them, and a great many choice pelts caught in traps 
are ruined by their depredations, thus depriving the hard-working 
fox farmer of a good many dollars. 

June 2 was also a nasty morning, but the afternoon found us 
in the hills in the Kindergarten, and as we rounded a hill we came 
upon a large track that looked as tho it had just been made. Of 
course, this meant prospecting it. I eagerly scanned each divide 
as we followed along, and also the alder patches. He led us to the 
alders under the first highlands, and we finally decided to climb a 
high ridge to the top of the highlands, where the wind would be in 
our favor and we could look over the country better. Cautiously 
we climbed, scanning the alders intently, but no kind fate showed 
us a glimpse of this bear, and we at last found his tracks at a 
spot in the snow on the heights, where he had made off to the 
country below. 

June 3: Three hours sleep, breakfast at 2 a. m., and off in the 
hills again. Today, Nick and I made up our minds to stop hunt- 
ing in the Kindergarten. The one we got there, I guess, was an 
accident. The bears also seem to be traveling thru, and do not 
stop. I guess there is too much lava and not enough feed. Nick 
claims he has walked more and has seen less game on this trip 
than any other previous one. At 12 noon we heard two shots 
from Wade's rifle. This almost surely means another bear, we 
thought, and this is what happened: They had left the home 


Part IT 


The story thus far tells of the killing of 

a female big brown, measuring 8 feet 6 

inches, by Mr. Wade (the author’s 

companion on the hunt), and also of 

the killing of a 7-foot male by Mr. 
Everett 


camp at 3 a.m., and had climbed around 
back of the Big Volcano, but the sight of 
game did not greet them. Starting back. 
they had almost crossed Flat Mountain 
when suddenly, without warning, not over 
60 yards away, first one and then another. 
four 2-year-olds and then a big cow bear 
tumbled over the edge into view. Wade 
did not have a shell in his barrel, but 
jammed it in from the magazine, and as 
the. big cow raised up among the cubs he fired quickly. She fell- 
backward, and with her paw knocked over one of the little fel- 
lows, falling over the edge of the hill, and then rolled over for 
nearly 100 yards on the snow slope below. Regaining her feet, she 
disappeared in a nearby patch of alders. They followed the track 
for nearly 2 miles, but even at the last she was going strong, and 
evidently had received only a flesh wound. They then gave her 
up. Wade appeared at camp a very disheartened man. 

June 4: More troubles to write about. After a few hours sleep 
we were up again at 2 a. m., but owing to a very heavy fog, did 
not leave camp until 5 o’clock. We hiked up toward Flat Moun- 
tain, intending to go over to the Nelson River. I kept contin- 
ually watching over the rolling hills and alders, but a couple of 
caribou was all I saw. When we were within a mile of the river. 
Nick, who was using his binoculars on the country beyond, ex- 
claimed, “Gee, I see a big one!” I looked thru the glasses, and at 
last-located a big black spot that proved to be a bear. We hur- 
riedly walked toward the river, but here our “enjoyment” com- 
menced. The boys had two pairs of hip boots in their packs, but 
after reaching the river and putting them on, we could not find a 
pace where we could ford the stream. The current was very swift 
and the water deep. We tried again and again at different spots, 
but apparenty to no avail. We decided at last to go way down 
the stream to a place where Nick had crossed to Rockwell’s old 
camp. On the way down I saw a cow caribou, followed by a tiny 
fawn. The mother tried to cross the river, but the little one was 
afraid, and she finally gave it up. We must have gone down the 
river 2 miles before we found a crossing place, then Lewis, hold- 
ing Nick’s hand, packed me over. The wind had been changing 
to one of those abominable southeasters, and we had to swing 
high in a half circle over some of the prettiest tundra country | 
had ever seen, covered with lovely little blue lakes, like gems in 
a brown setting, interspersed with silver threads of streams. 

We had covered about 3 miles when, coming to a high ridge 
that bounded one side of a beautiful big valley underneath Little 
Volcano, Nick, who has wonderful eyes, located the old bear, ly- 
ing down in the snow next to the bushes across the valley. Off 
we went over the rolling tundra, passing several caribou, fording 
the streams, and finally putting a jutting ridge between us and 
the bear. When a little over half way across Nick remarked, 
“There goes the old son of a gun, over the ridge,” but on looking 
thru his glasses, discovered it to be another bear coming toward 
the first. We hurriedly approached a low hill of alders which had 














a high ridge that we intended to scale over and shoot from. When 
nearly to the top, Lewis cried, “There he is below us.” 

Looking back we saw a big brown cow, and, 200 yards from 
her, what appeared to me a perfect monster of a bull. He just 
appeared to sort of roll along, and was a beautiful black-brown 
color. He truly looked as big as some of my largest shorthorn 
bulls. At Nick’s signal we ran down the snow we were on, keeping 
under the edge of the alders, but as we moved, so did the bear. As 
big and clumsy as they look, they move very fast. At the bottom 
we had a glimpse of him about 600 yards away. Nick ran around 
one patch of alders after another until I was completely all in. I 
felt as tho I would soon be unable to make my legs move. At one 
patch of snow that the bear had crossed, I was astonished at the 
enormous track, which I afterwards measured and found to be 17 
inches. The cow had gone on about 100 yards, but on the bull’s 
appearance she had scampered off. The old bull was so big and 
heavy that he rolled around like a sailor just off a rough sea. He 
pulled up among the alders until he came to a little patch of 
snow, where he threw himself down, apparently to cool off, as it 
was hot. We ran and pushed our way thru one little thicket after 
another, and at last, cracking a dry branch, the big bear arose 
and looked back at us, being attracted by the noise. He was a 
little over 300 yards away, and I made ready to shoot. I shot as 
he stepped forward. He stopped, wabbled, and at my second shot 
sank slowly in the snow. This, of course, made me feel wonder- 
fully elated. Nick kept urging me to keep shooting, saying that 
he was still moving his head, and I fired slowly eight more 


times. Two of these shots sure sounded like hits. In fact, we 


during my last shooting Nick said, “I will give him one for 
good luck,” and fired five times from my Remington. 

Now, the bear had lain there at least five minutes while 
all these shots had been fired, when suddenly, with a mighty 
heave, to our astonishment he looked back and strolled into 
the alders. I have hunted a great deal in my life, but can’t 
understand an animal staying there that long and then go- 
ing off. We quickly ran up the steep slope he was on, and 
found a little blood in one track. With our guns ready we 
followed the track in the alders until it went out.of the 
snow. Losing it, we went all around this big patch, but did 
not find a track coming out, naturally thinking that he went 
in badly wounded and would die there. I certainly felt sick 
and disgusted with myself as we reached camp at 11 o’clock 
that night. 

June 5: We made all preparation to move to our side 
camp about 10 
miles away on the 
other side of the 
Nelson River, un- 
der the Little Vol- 
cano. In fact,Wade, 
Pete, Scotty, Lewis 
and Edmond had 
already made one 
pack over there. On 
the way back they 
had come to a place 
where the natives 
had knocked over 
a caribou and scat- 
tered six traps 
around it, one a 
huge bear trap. One 
trap was sprung, 
with the leg of a 
fox in it, and five 
were still set. This 
shows the careless 
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way some of the Eskimos have of doing. An eagle had probably 
eaten the dead fox. We all turned in early to be in good shape 
for our pack tomorrow. 

June 6: All were busy packing at an early hour, and off soon 
for the river. I took several snap shots as we rested on the way 
over. One of Sykes’ old camp sites was passed, where it had 
nestled by some pretty little lakes. At the river we all put on our 
hip boots, and, holding hands, went three abreast across the swift 
current. We made it without any mishap, tho several of the boys 
got wet. Noon found us at a place designated as the Old Rock- 
well Camp. An old bear trail ran right thru the camp, and all 
the cans looked as tho someone had made targets out of them, 
the way the bears had chewed them. We found after lunch that 
we had forgotten sugar, and Scotty and Lewis went way back to 
the main camp after some. Wade and I had our tent, the cook 
tent with Scotty, Nick and Lewis in it, and Pete in his pup tent, 
and soon all were resting for the early start next day. 

June 7: The first morning out of our new camp the three of 
us, Nick, Lewis and I, started across the tundra, that looked beau- 
tiful this morning with the sun shining on it, toward the Little 
Volcano. We startled two caribou before getting to the first di- 
vide, and forded the streams on the other side before we came to 
the alders that marked my fracas with the bull three days before. 
We worked our way over the snow and thru the tangled alders 
until we came to the big divide that gave one a clear view of the 
Pinnacles, so called on account of the slender needle-like points 
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Top—The author and 
Big Foot. 

Oval—Packing to Nel- 
son River camp. 

Bottom — Lewis and 
Nick with Big Foot. 


that projected. 
Nick claimed that 
he had never come 
to this point before 


without seeing 
bears, and showed 
me two different 


points where Rock- 
well had knocked 
them over. Look- 
ing thru the glasses 
over the vast terri- 
tory, we saw noth- 
ing but caribou 
feeding. We decid- 
ed to climb back 
over the higher divide, crossing enormous snow patches with 
hard pulls to the pass that runs up between the volcanoes. 
At a small grassy spot in the snow, where we found a few 
pools of water, we ate our lunch. One had beautiful views 
here of the Bering Sea and the Black Hills; also the Izen- 
back Bay country. After eating we continued our slow gait 
up over 3 miles of white waste. I believe I perspired more 
here than I ever have before, wiping the perspiration out of 
my eyes with snow so that I could see. It was odd to have 
one’s feet so cold and be so hot otherwise. Pulling over the 
pass to some rocks on the right side where we intended to 


rest, after looking carefully over the country below, we were 
just about to sit down when Nick exclaimed, “Look at the 
bear!”—and, sure enough, that which we had taken for a 


large boulder slowly uncoiled, stretched, and coiled up again. 
Taking the binoculars, after a close inspection we discovered 
a smaller light brown animal about 25 yards above the big 
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black-looking bear, on a pile of rocks. They were about half a 
mile away, and there was not a thing we could sneak up behind— 


a flat mass of snow. 

Nick figured that we had to walk directly toward them, I to 
follow right behind him in his tracks and to shoot the minute the 
old fellow arose to escape. I had no idea how close we would get, 
but of course hoped for the best. We left Lewis with a pair of 
glasses on the rocks and started our advance. No one, except 
those who have experienced this same crisis, will ever realize the 
tenseness of feeling that comes over one. The crusted snow 
seemed to give off rifle-like reports when we carefully dug our 
toes in it. Every time the bear would move, Nick would stand 
motionless, and on the bear’s remaining quiet, we would steal on. 
The miserable cow bear was again the first to see us, and up she 
started across the hill. This naturally startled the big fellow, and 
as he arose to look around I aimed the big Hoffman at the upper 
part of his body and fired. At the report he let out a growl and 
grabbed at his right side, but instead of seeing him fall as I had 
hoped, he started to race up the hill, too. I shot four more times 
with the Hoffman, but he was getting farther away than I had 
been accustomed to use this rifle, and I grabbed the little Rem- 
ington out of Nick’s hands. The first two shots struck close, one 
on each side, but the third, much to our great delight, caused the 
bear to stop suddenly and roll down the hill like a big barrel, for 
a hundred yards, where he remained still. At our nearer approach 
he loomed up larger and larger. 

This was my first look at one of these big monarchs, and, of 
course, it Was more or less awesome. He had an enormous head, 
with such a peculiar lower jaw. It had been shot thru one of the 
big teeth on the left side, but the odd part was that the tooth, 
altho broken from the roots, was still imbedded in the flesh, 
which had healed up. One big tooth measured 24 inches long. 
As Nick started to skin out one of his hind pads he remarked, 
“Look at this,” and there, imbedded in the pad, was the casing 
of a Springfield bullet, made a short time before. He was the bear 
that had gotten away from us on the 4th. I certainly was de- 
lighted to think that the bear we had shot at was not rotting in 
the alders, and sure enough, on further skinning, we found two 
holes on his right side. 

I have talked with a number of old-time hunters about this 
bear, but all claim that they did not understand it. He must 
have been partially paralyzed for a few minutes on the 4th. I 
have raised lots of cattle and guessed at their weights, but if this 


just 
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Circle—The author and Cinnamon Joe. 

Right—Going into Nelson River camp. Left to 
right: Nick, Lewis, Pete, Edmund and Wade. 

Bottom—Scotty and the author at Nelson River 
camp. 


bear did not weigh 1,700 pounds, or better, 
with his hide on, I am away off. Nick 
claimed it to be the largest bear he had 
ever been in at the killing of. My! what 
pads he had! Pete had told us about “Big 
Foot” of the Little Volcano country, that 
had a 17-inch track, before we came over 
here, and undoubtedly this was that bull. 
His foreleg at the elbow, after the hide was 
off, measured 2 feet 9 inches. His head be- 
tween the ears was 21 inches, and his skull 
to the point where the lower jaw should 
have been was 19 inches. Scotty and I 
measured a hind pad in camp, and it was 
17 inches. Lewis, who had packed me across 
many lagoons (and I weigh 200 pounds), 
tried to pack the hide with the head and legs skinned out, but 
after going 500 yards, with two rests, in which we had to raise him 
on his feet, he gave it up. We tied flags on it and left it at the 
head of the pass. I measured the distance I had shot. The first 
shot was 357 yards, and the one that killed him was 587 yards. 
Very lucky, I think. 

In skinning him out the three of us could not push the car- 
cass over, and we had to work away the snow from under the 
back to finish it. I know we were three and a half hours doing 
the job, and I felt as tho my feet would freeze in the snow, with 
just leather shoes on. This bull had 3 inches of tallow on his 
rump and the hair was not worn off his forelegs, showing that 
he had only been out a short vuime. Pete figured that he was 
about twenty-five years old, by the look of his teeth. His front 
claws were beauties, almost white, and 3% inches long. I felt 
mighty good when we turned toward camp. On shooting this 
bear on the 4th we found where two bullets had entered his right 
side. These holes had been made with the 235-grain Hoffman bul- 
let, and the first shot I had hit him on the 7th was with a 270- 
grain Hoffman soft nose. It seems almost impossible to believe 
that one of these shots had not knocked him down, and that he 
could carry off so much lead. I am sorry that we did not cut into 
the carcass to follow the course of the bullets, but it was getting 
late and we were so cold that we did not. 

June 8: Well, we have one of our old familiar rains, a south- 
easter, too. A nasty day for the boys to go over in the hills after 
the hide. I loaned Lewis my raincoat, and Wade loaned his to 
Scotty. Wade, Pete and I hung around the fire all day. At 5:30 
p.m., we heard the boys coming. They appeared three abreast, 
with the hide turned flesh side exposed, suspended in front with 
ropes from their shoulders. Scotty said they had had a hard time, 
& mean snow storm taking the place of the rain in the pass, and 
very cold. They pulled the skin for 3 miles on the snow, and then 
packed it, keeping three abreast in step with each other, a four 
hours’ tramp to camp. Scotty nicknamed it Everett’s bologna. 
Pete and Nick pulled a part of the hide under the cover of the 
tent and started fleshing that evening. 

June 10: All were up early, Wade, Pete and Scotty going out 
in the hills, while Nick and Lewis kept at the fleshing job. Altho 
this bear skin measured only 10 feet 8 inches, three days after 
killing, Nick still insists it is the largest bear he has ever seen 
killed. His hide was cut only 2 inches below the tail, and he is 
about as wide as he is long, 10 feet 6 inches between toes, not 
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laws. Nick says that he believes Mr. Hoffmeister, who was out 
with Sykes’ party, was the one who broke the bear’s jaw. He 
jaimed he shot quickly at a large bear in the alders and the 
ear erossed the flats below, shaking his head. 

It is raining hard, and Wade’s party is still out. They came 
n at 6 p. m., after a long walk around the Little Volcano. They 
trailed a large track in the snow for a ways, until they lost it on 
he lava flats. About noon they sighted a large bull and cow, 
nd, while eating their sandwich, discussed the way of sneaking 
p, but something unaccountable caused the bears to get up and 

umper off. 

June 11: We arose early, but the same old kind of squally 

orning drove us back to bed. Camp was our resting place dur- 
ng the remainder of the nasty weather. Tonight it has cleared. 
nd we are looking forward to a long walk and, I hope, more bear 
omorrow. 

June 12: We left camp at 4 a. m., starting north, and then 
iown the river across the tundra to the Second Highlands. Here 
ve found another pretty stream. Along this route we saw nu 
yerous little bands of caribou. Stopping at numberless high 
~pots to look the country over, but without success, I saw wher 
ne big fellow, a 12-inch tracker, had dug out a ground squirrel 

short time before, and this, of course, made our movements 
iore careful. We finally pulled up over the Highlands where we 
ould look for miles toward the Bering Sea and Black Hills 
Onee again, vou could see hundreds of these beautiful little lakes, 
naccessible for trout, sad to say, and some wonderful erystalin: 
streams. 

After crossing the tundra for several miles, Nick suddenly 
stopped and pointed to a wabbling object on the sky-line. It 
roved to be a bear coming in our direction from the Bering 
Sea side. A detrimental wind worried us as the bear came nearer. 
After watching for ten minutes, Nick made up his mind to mak: 

sort of parallel advance. We forded a good-sized stream, with 
. stiff pull up the adjacent hill, and hurried forward. After com- 
ng to a little prominence where we had expected to see the bear, 
he had apparently vanished. Searching the country “with the 
binoculars for half an hour, we had at last given it up. Nick then 
turned his glass on the Voleanoes, 5 miles away, and I was de- 
ghted to hear him remark, “I see one.” He sure had an eagle 
ve. After looking intenffy we could make out a small moving 































































lops+A. normal skull, sho g approx 
an at& Courses 
Bottom—The skull of a bear killed by the au sh 
wound, As may be seen, altho the fore part oi the lower 
most severed by a bullet, at the time the bear was killed the 
| ower left incisor growing firm n a horizontal 


object on the snow, which kept moving higher and higher up th 
mountain. We were praying that he would finally stop, finding 
. pluce for his noon nap. We must have watched forty-five min 
utes before he found a suitable spot. Then off we started across 
swampy ground, streams and open barrens toward the spot where 
we had last seen him. Resting a number of times, and closely in 
specting the small lava patches in the snow, failed to disclose his 
exact whereabouts. We finally came to a high spot about a mile 
from the mountain side, when Nick exclaimed, “I believe I see 


! him!” This made us feel much better. Starting forward again 
ibout half a mile from the spot where Nick had seen him we left 
Lewis. Nick was hoping that we would catch him asleep. Here 





1 straight up-hill course was ahead of us 
I followed closely behind Nick, in his footsteps, a li 
space at the end of the patch being our objective I felt again a 


good a al like I did in the apy roach ol Big Foot but here LITLE 
promontory hid our approach Reaching the end of the 
had the } leasure of seeing a huge paw wave n tl llr as the vig 
fellow aparently rolled over. Getting a bit closer, and obtaining 
i view of his back, I thought I was near enough to sho I 





aimed carefully with the big Hoffman, and at the thud of the 270 

grain bullet in the body of the bear, he wheeled around 

ele, snarling and growling and biting himself. He w 

looking animal, but I dia not give 1 t a 

three more shots, each one hitting him, the fourth setting him 

down. He was still breathing, and I thought I would break his 
; back and stop his agony, so, stepping closer, I broke his back, but 
still he breathed, so I shot him once more under the tore paw, 
. and this at last finished him. 


He was a larger bear than I had thought, ranking up with Big 
Foot, but not near as heavy. I wondered no more why Nick re- 
marked that Big Foot was the largest bear that he had seen. I 











Nick and Lewis lifting Big Foot’s head. Note projecting front tooth 
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Top—Resting on pack to Nelson River camp. Left to right: Mike, Scotty, Nick, Lewis, Edmund, 


the author and Pete. 
Center—Crossing Nelson River. Nick, Lewis and the author. 
Bottom—Cinnamon Joe's and Big Foot’s hides—and Nick. 


am going to add here that since my return to Squaw Harbor I 
met Father Hotovitzky, of Belkofski, who told me that Dr. Will 
Chase in 1921 had hit a very large bear in the head and had fol- 
lowed him for nearly sixteen hours, the animal getting away. He 
offered the boys $100 if they could get him. The Father thinks 
that Big Foot was the bear. 

This last big fellow I got Nick nicknamed “Cinnamon Joe,” on 
account of his brownish-red color. His forearm measured 2 feet 2 
inches, compared with the other’s 2 feet 9 inches. Two of us 
could push his carcass over, while three could not the other. I 
exnect his hide to beat 11 feet. Lewis packed it 5 miles toward 
camp before leaving it on the snow. 

This was our longest walk, and one of the nastiest. We 
walked the first two hours in « blinding rain. The taking of these 
three bulls, the latter two about as large as you can find, natur- 
ally made me feel very happy. Wade saw eight, but they appar- 
ently were all traveling fast, and a detrimental wind made get- 
ting close impossible. On shooting Big Foot the Remington bul- 
let (and I cannot help but call it luck) had hit him in the ear 
and penetrated the base of the brain. This last bear was hit six 





times. The first shot with a Hoffman 270- 
grain we found had hit him under the right 
shoulder and penetrated the body, lodging 
against the hide on the other side. I found 
the lead had separated from the casing 
Two of the bullets had passed thru his 
thigh as he was whirling around. One had 
broken his back, and another had broken 
a cheek bone and entered the brain. 

June 13: It rained and blew hard unti! 
noon. Edmond came up with bread and 
provisions from the lower camp after lunch. 
Lewis went back with him, packing Big 
Foot’s skin, which had dried nicely. To see 
the two bear skins side by side one would 
almost think that they were two different 
species—one the black brown and the other 
the light brown, typical of Alaskan bears 
Wade and Pete went up in the Highlands, 
but weather conditions were so bad they 
came home early. The skull of the last big 
bear was 19% inches between perpendicu- 
lar sticks at each end of the skull, larger 
than the big black, but his teeth, claws and 
nearly every other part of his body were 
smaller. The last bear, with the hide cut 
2 inches below the tail, measured 10 feet 6 
inches three days after skinning. His pads 
measured 14 inches. 

I forgot to say that Nick and I went 
back with Lewis and Edmond, and altho 
my pack weighed only 35 pounds, it got 
heavy before we reached our destination 
Here is hoping Wade will have better luck 

June 16: Today was spent by me in a 
general cleaning up—much needed, I guess. 
I lay around, glancing over at the old Kin- 
dergarten, thinking of the miles of country 
I had covered there and the expectations I 
had had of always seeing something. I 
know that a hunter or fisherman who has 
obtained his full measure is one that is well 
satisfied. I got word this afternoon that 
Wade had not had any success. 

June 17: Nick stayed over at the Little 
Volcano camp, and is going out with the 
boys for good luck. Mike and I took the 
gunny sack, going up the creek above camp. 
and caught seventy-one trout, fontallis and 
dolly varden. As grub was beginning to 
get short, this was a luxury. No luck, I am 
sorry to repeat, from over the hill. 

June 18: All I did was to sit around 
camp, comparing the skins and playing 
Mike an occasional game of crib. It cer- 
tainly is a great, big, beautiful, mountain- 
ous country, but oh! the weather! I came 
up here with a lot of surplus flesh, but this 
has disappeared. Fifteen, 20 and sometimes 
25-mile walking trips will soon do this. A 
trip of this kind is wonderful for a business 
man who has that extra weight from sitting 
around in his office. 

June 19: Wade has had bad luck in the 
Little Voleano country. He has seen eight 
bears, but the wind and weather conditions 
have been against him. The boys went 
down to the boat to grease up the engine. 
They did not come back at noon, and, getting worried, Nick and 
I took the skiff down and found them all right on board, but the 
tide came up as they were working and they couldn’t get back to 
the shore. We hung the bear skins up in the afternoon and took 
some pictures. 

June 20: A pretty day. At 11:30 a. m., much to my surprise, 
Wade, Pete and Scotty showed up. Pete said they had hunted 
hard around the Little Volcano yesterday and had not seen a 
fresh track, and he thought the bears had temporarily left the 
country. It is true that when they smell the human scent they 
are going to vacate. So he thought he would come down and give 
the Kindergarten the “once over,” as it had not been hunted in 
some time. The wind was a bad southeaster in the afternoon, and 
the boys thought they would wait for an early start in the 
morning. 

June 21: Wade, Pete and Scotty spent the day hunting in the 
Kindergarten, but with no success. They showed up at 5 p. m., 
and reported seeing not a fresh track. We are now preparing to 
make an early getaway in the morning. 

June 22: The boys left camp a little after midnight to go 




















»wn and get the boat out of the lagoon at high tide. It blew and 

ined, and I began to worry that our return would be delayed, 

it they returned at 3 a. m.. and reported that by hard work they 

anaged to get her out. We started to pull down the tents at 6 
clock and pack our stuff over the lagoon to the bay. At 1 
clock we pulled anchor and started down the bay, with a stiff 
nd blowing astern. After rounding the point of the bay we 
ruck some mighty rough water, and were glad to be able to pull 
to Cold Bay where we spent the night. 

June 23: At 5 a. m., the wind had died down and we had a 
ively trip to Squaw Harbor. We had to wait up there for ten 
lays until the “Redwood” went to Port Moeller and back. Mr. 
Bradford, the superintendent, and the rest of the boys, were fine 
o us, and we learned lots about the workings of a big cannery. 

And thus a trip in a wonderful country ended. 

* * * + * * * * 

Since my return to Squaw Harbor I have had an interesting 
uk with an old-time guide and market hunter, Charlie Brandel. 
He has been in at over 200 bear kills and undoubtedly killed the 
majority himself, and he says that in all these kills only two 
have charged him. One bear that was badly wounded he came 
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suddenly upon in the alders, and it charged. In the other case he 
came upon two little cubs that squealed, and the mother, being 
near, naturally came to their assistance. He told me that it 
made him smile to read articles depicting the bear as such a 
ferocious animal. 

I am going to speak of a few necessary articles for camp: 
Klim powdered milk is very handy and much needed. We liked 
all the dehydrated vegetables that made fine mulligans, with the 
exception of the potatoes. Lots of flour, sugar and salt is, of 
course, needed, as well as ham and bacon, and the canned butter 
was fine. I had three suits of underwear, three woolen shirts, 
twelve pairs of wollen socks, two pairs of mackinaw pants, a 
sweater and leather vest and a water-proof hunting coat, as well 
as a rain shirt. The best footwear for this country is the snow 
pacs. Hip boots are also necessary. One more thing, and that is, 
you cannot hunt in this section unless you find some one who 
has a power schooner, and in this respect Pete Larsen of Unga, 
Alaska, has all the essentials. He was recommended to us by J. A. 
McGuire, publisher of Outdoor Life, and made good. Also Nick 
Creevden, of Unga, my guide, proved a gem of the first water. 


THE END 








e€ A WONDROUS bird is the pelican.” So is the American 

eagle in the minds of many. As he soars above us, the 
emblem of the freedom which we so ardently cherish, he ap- 
pears to be a very well-behaved bird; but, like many of our 
mortal kin, when we enter his home life we find that his 
princely demeanor ends. In the eyes of the American public 
the eagle is a royal courtier with an unblemished name and 
a penchant for the rodent life of our country that is so de- 
structive to our farming interests. 

If you have any doubt about the popularity of the eagle 
in our country, attend a meeting of some woman’s club, or 
some “nature society,” and hear the virtues of this bird ex- 
tolled; or drop in at a patriotic gathering and listen to the 
well-meaning remarks on the virtues of our national em- 
blem; or launch an attack on this animated monoplane be- 
fore a meeting of ornithologists and note how quickly you 
will be thrown out. (In this regard I may say that the 
squeamish and maudlin declarations of certain of these 
women organizations, “nature” clubs and quasi-patriotic so- 
cieties to the effect that the eagle should be protected causes 
me to smile—blandly.) 

Patriotic emblems are all right—as emblems—but, like 
the badger, the wolverine, gopher, etc. (all animals serving 
in emblematic capacities), I believe that sentiment for such 
birds and animals may as well cease in connection with their 
destruction—or at least their decimation—when it is found, 
economically, that they do us more harm than good. 

The eagle is not such a common bird in the States, but 
he is a pirate everywhere and should be treated as such. 
There will always be eagles on American soil to represent 
the Stars and Stripes, so the sentiment we may feel for the 
bird from patriotic motives should have no place in our 
mind when danger to our harmless wild life lurks in his 
wake. 

i The amount of the depredations committed by the eagle 
in Alaska alone cannot be readily estimated in dollars and 
cents. However, placing a value on the sheep, caribou, goats 
and deer of that country at $100 each (a fair average, when 
we consider that a wild sheep is rated as high as $250 in the 

| States), and the ptarmigan and grouse at $1 each—to say 

7 nothing of rabbits and other game destroyed—it is very safe 
to say that the financial toll taken by this winged pillager in 
Alaska alone amounts to many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year. 

Can we afford to spend that amount of money merely for 
the sake of seeing the bird of freedom pecking the pockets 
out of our conservation trousers? 

We have one authentic instance of an eagle carrying off a 
*g baby which never was found—and other instances of such 
depredations have appeared in print. 
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The Eagle as a Pirate 


J. A. MeGuire 


I have known of many instances where these birds have 
swooped down on young lambs on dangerous ledges and 
pushed them off their balance, causing them to fall below, 
where they served as meals for their destroyers. The same 
thing happens to caribou and goats. 

Many thousands of the young of sheep and other game 
animals of Alaska, Yukon Territory, British Columbia and 
other northern commonwealths are killed in the above- 
described manner every year. Much game that must of ne- 
cessity be left out over night after being killed by sportsmen 
and naturalists is also destroyed by eagles. I had such a 
thing happen to me once while in Alaska with Harry C. 
James and our collecting party, when three beautiful white 
sheep hides which the guide and I had killed for our museum 
were completely fleeced by eagles, thereby rendering them 
absolutely valueless for museum purposes. (We were, how- 
ever, able to use the heads and necks for wall mounts, as the 
only part of the skins damaged was the body.) 

I have seen wild turkeys menaced by the eagle in Mexico, 
by their swooping down on a flock while the turkeys were 
running along a hillside. The practice is to descend on a bird 
and grasp it by the neck, body or other part, in its talons, 
and carry it off. 

We are all patriotic, of course. But I believe our patriot- 
ism in this case should be shown toward our inoffensive wild 
life instead of our poacheys. Let us add to, rather than sub- 
tract from, the bounty that in some places is offered for this 
bird’s scalp. 

Probably there is no greater authority on the pernicious 
activity of the eagle in Alaska than L. L. Bales, for more than 
forty years a resident of that country—a musher, a hunter 
and a guide during all his years in that land—whose old-time 
residence at Sand Point, Alaska, was always known to the 
hunters of big brown bears as far back as thirty years ago, 
and who before that was a guide at Juneau. Mr. Bales writes 
us from his present home in San Diego, Calif., under date of 
January 24, 1925, regarding the eagle, as follows: 

As I have lived on the Alaskan Peninsula and Aleutian Islands 
many years, I am familiar with the Alaskan eagles, both the white 
and the golden-headed wariety. Because the eagle is the emblem of 
our country, there is no true American but who will take his hat off 
to the eagle for sentimental reasons. But for a cruel, destructive bird 
he has no equal in North America. They will seize a young fox or 
caribou and carry it up in the air. But mind you, while they are do- 
ing this they pick out the eyes of their victim so that if it should 
happen to get loose in its struggles it is helpless and easily retaken 
and destroyed. 

On the clear-water, shallow lakes they will pursue the ducks in 
couples. The ducks try to escape by diving, but are soon forced to 
the surface and killed. Should the duck take to the air, that is certain 
death, for one eagle will swoop under and the other over until the 
bird is seized. 

What they destroy in fish means nothing to people who live in 
Alaska and are familiar with the situation—and an eagle can swim, 
too, don’t forget that! 
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Mr. Bass and Mr. Dobson 


William E. Meuse 


Mr. Dobson as along- cere. She refused, and her grounds wer 


SONY ELL, Ma, he come by it honestly 

This expression, uttered so often by Mr. Ba 
my Dad, best fishing partner and pal in 
everything else that I ever had, has lasted 
with me since my early boyhood days, un- 
ti] now it is echoed by: my wife—who is i" i ee, 
partner in everything but fishing! wicca eta 


Ss gree ts 


lo f frie nd. the 


Ott HUCh as 


I don’t know very much about the laws 


troduction taking 
place among the lily pads of a beauti- 

! retreat in the Catskills, of Rip Van 
and during a_ thunder 


believe this is customary, if not always sin- 


trivial, but luckily I found no arguments 
with which to brush aside her objections 
She likes to be out in the open, and all 
that, but her life would not be worth the 
proverbial two cents if she acquired on: 


Tash } rIyangd ne = ss re : 
; Wa. fate joa ! eee cee little freckle from answering such a call 
flacted upon old Rin himself 


She doesn’t like the effect of the sun’s rays 
but a raise from the newspaper is wel 





of heredity, but in this case I believe m) 
Pop was right. In his early youth he paid 
or his bacon and beans by running a fish- 
smack in Digby Gut, Nova Scotia, and 
the laws of angling, of nature, and indeed 
of living, were taught me, beginning fron 
the time when my spindly legs could stand 
the “heft,” until a few years ago, when I 
established a home of my own in a far- 
distant city and thereby lost not only my 
best fishing partner, but also my_ best 
teacher and philosophe r 
Dad was right. I “come by it honestly 
Circumstances favor my _ passion mv 
wife says it is nothing short of that — for 
fishing. The summer months find me in 
the Catskill Mountains, made famous by 
Washington Irving’s whimsical tales of Rip 
Van Winkle, and more famous by the nu- 
merous members of Izaak Walton’s like- 
ible gang, which calls itself, in this section, 
the Catskill Fish and Game Club, of which 
I am a member whose dues are paid, but 
whose spurs are yet to be won. 


( 
i, 


TR'HE trail that leads from behind my 

summer home—the Mrs. says I have 
made it an old fishing camp, what with my 
tackle, worm beds in the cellar, ete —fol- 
lows a path so old and overgrown that it 
might have been made by moccasined feet. And at the end of the 
trail lies the Cauterskill, where I have made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Bass, thru the courtesy of Mr. Dobson. 

Naturally, the loss of my fishing partner left a void that 
yearned to be filled. And one day I went fishing and caught my- 
self a partner, who, like me, “come by it honestly.’ 

My horoscope recently cast by a so-called mystic hailing from 
so-called India, who was passing the buek In one of our big 
dailies, informs me by means of the stars, or what have vou, that 
any undertaking undertook on Friday would end disastrously. I 
shall write her a scathing rebuke when I finish telling vou about 
Mr. Bass and Mr. Dobson. 

For the information of this person from India, and whoever 
may be interested in this account of nothing at all, it was Friday 
that the call of the streams yelled louder than the click of the 
typewriter, and, following my established custom, I didn’t try to 





do today what could be done tomorrow. I am great inswering 
calls, and I answered this one with alacrity 
My wiie received an invitation to answ tha ill, too. I 





The author and a small-mouth bass 


comed with open arms—and pocketbook. 


S I SAY, it was Friday, and as I fol- 

lowed the trail from my back door | 
fervently prayed that the stars, or what 
ever it was that blackballed this day for 
me, would “knock off,” or go jump in the 
bay, as the saying goes. But luck or no 
luck, I was off for the day, and that in 11 
self was sufficient to make me coincide wit! 
Mr. Guest’s admirable thought when he 
said, “A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean out 
fishin’.” 

Perhaps there are more picturesque an- 
gling waters than the many lakes and 
streams that nestle among the mountain- 
in Greene, Ulster and Delaware Counties 
but I am strong in emphasizing the “per 
haps.” My trail cuts thru some tall stand 
ing timber, onto the famous Rip Van Win 
kle Trail, hewn by convict labor from the 
very sides of the towering peaks, and afford 
ing an unexcelled view down the Cauter- 
skill Clove, across the lowlands to the his- 
toric Hudson, winding like a narrow ribbon 
thru the tilled lands that border it. 

A quarter of a mile of this brings me to 
a notched tree. indicating a path barely 
visible, and one of the best secrets of the Fish and Game Club 
And on this hidden path I found me a partner. 

[ stopped short, for here was a stranger who had evidently 
stumbled upon one of our closest secrets. A 6-foot lad, mostly 
legs, with tackle deposited on the ground at his feet, one hand 
sunk deep in the pocket of his khaki trousers, and the other 
rumpling his disheveled hair as he tried to look in several places 
Jewilderment ran riot over his features. tanned, as I 
ifterward learned, by the sun and wind of twenty-eight summers. 

“What luck, partner?” I said, in tones meant to be cordial; 
for the fear that this path of “ours” might become worn by many 
feet upset my selfish nature. 

rhe fisherman turned and saw me for the first time. He still 
umpled his hair. 

“Luck!” he ejaculated, “fishermen’s usual luck. I guess. I was 
told that at the end of this so-called path hes the Cauterskill, but 
ance at the hill ahead tells me that it can’t be on top of that, 
d that is where this path is sure headin’.” 





at once. 


T WOULD have been foolish for me to 








plead ignorance as to what lay at the 
end of the trail, for my split bamboo rod 
lay in the crook of my right arm, and my 
creel was slung over my shoulder. I was 
forced to divulge the secret. 

“Be that as it may, Mr. Man, at the to) 
of yon hill hes the Cauterskill, and if you 
care to follow me I will lead you to the 
home of black bass — provided, of course. 
that you swear by every oath known to a 
fisherman that you will guard the secret 
jealously.” 

There are many oaths known to fishe1 
men, and the stranger showed excellent 
judgment in selecting some very choice 
ones. His humor amused me and was dis- 
tinctly in his favor, as he picked up his 
dunnage and fell in behind. 

In exchanging confidences I learned that 
his moniker was Ed Petersen, hailing from 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He climbed to the 
peak in my favor when he stated that he 








Cauterskill Creek, outlet for Cauterskill Lake 


was a “sooner’—sooner fish than eat. Me 
too, except when I’m hungry! 
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I fully realize the injustice I am doing Cauterskill Lake in 
ying to describe it. It lies concealed in the palm of an up- 
ined hand of mountains, extending perhaps a mile in length 
nd half as far in width. The water is clear and cold, and in the 
epths can be seen a rock bottom, with here and there a dead 
imp. The shore is heavily wooded, with many bays and coves; 
d occasional patches of lily pads add the finishing touches to 
e pieture as their white, wax-like blossoms float upon the water. 




































( NE small shack stands at the southernmost end. I led toward 
this establishment. It was the home of “Skipper” Gottleib. 
\ged and quite infirm, but still a lover of the art of fishing, he 





: is bailing out one of his boats as we drew near. 

# “What ho, Skipper!” I ealled. ‘“‘How they bittin’? Got any 
fe Ilgramites?” 

y ‘Hell—what?” he answered, looking up from his bailing. This 


is a new name for his favorite bait. 

Any dobson?” I asked across the wate 

He nodded in the affirmative, and climbed out of the boat, 
iking a job of it with his unsteady legs. People have said it 
is time for the Skipper to cash his checks; but people have said 
it ten years ago. 

“Dobson is scarce, Bill, an’ hard to find,” he said, as he made 





q s way toward the shack. “I’ve managed to get fifteen and 
ev’re wuth five cents apiece.” 
His price had gone up one copper In other words,” re 
irked Ed, “the demand exceeds the supply.” 
Don’t know nuthin’ ’bout that,” retorted Mr. Gottleib, “but 
ll cost just 75 cents for the batch.” 
VW HEN sugar or coffee goes up one cent we kick. But when 
the price of bait jumps one cent—well, bait is bait. We 
iid his price and hired one of his boats for an additional hal! 
lollar. The Skipper offered us a chew of his cut-plug, which, 
n his code, was gratis with every purchase. It was declined gra- 
: ously. 
f Having fished the lake before, I directed my new-found part- 


r, who was at the oars, to head toward a cove on the west 
bank, where, along the shore, grew a heavy bed of lily pads 
Dropping the anchor about 60 feet out and in about a dozen feet 
of water, we prepared for the introduction to Mr. Small-Mouth 
Black Bass. 

And Mr. Dobson is quite skilled in introducing. We rigged up 

ir lines, attaching a double-gut leader, using rods that meas- 

' wed 8 and 8% feet, respectively. Hooking the dobson directly 
hind the collar, leaving him free to wriggle, and placing our 




















i 
: 
The cove in Lake Cauterskill, in the Catskill Mountains, N. Y., where 
eleven small-mouth bass were taken during an electric stort 
corks (neither of us like painted bobbers) so that we fished about 
5 feet down, we threw toward the lily pads and awaited the next 


move, which was up to Mr. Bass. ta 
— ee _~ We lit our pipes and settled back on our seats. To Ed the 
spot was a fisherman’s paradise, and he thrilled at this, his first 






Charles E. Meuse, the author’s ‘“‘Dad” 
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The famous Rip Van Winkle trail, made by convict labor; Catskill Mountains, N. Y 


dated huts still remain along the trail 
view of it. To the westward the sky was darkening a bit, and 
it was probable that a storm was brewing on the other side of the 
mountain. 

I was beginning to believe in the mystic’s casting of my horo- 
scope as a sharp gust of wind cut across the lake, churning it into 
whitecaps, causing our boat to drag anchor, and blowing the ashes 
from our pipes. Not a sign of a strike from Mr. Bass, after a half 
hour’s fishing, also added to my apprehension. 


FAR-AWAY roll of thunder, followed by a tongue of light- 

ning darting from behind Mt. Windham to the westward, 
sent Ed to the anchor ropes as I reached for the oars. We were 
in for an electric storm, and they are spectacular in this famed 
land of Rip Van Winkle. In my haste I neglected to pull in my 
line, which lay astern. The first big drops fell as a fork of vivid 
lightning scorched the sky. Ed was pulling at the second anchor 
rope as I bent to the oars, and the rain was now falling in solid 
sheets 

A resounding whack, as my rod thumped against the rear seat! 
Kd dropped the anchor rope, as he would something he had 
picked up that he shouldn’t, and made a flying tackle for the rod. 
which was in danger of going overboard. Thinking that my line 
had become tangled in the lily pads, I backed water as Ed lifted 
the rod. The reel spun as the line cut thru the water, and I al- 
most bit the end off my steaming pipe as a big black left the 
water in a mighty effort to free himself. Mr. Dobson had made 
the introduction, and chosen a fine time for it! 

My partner forgot his etiquette entirely, and didn’t even 
acknowledge with a bow! Instead, he was standing flatfooted in 
the stern, matching wits with one of the finest specimens I have 
seen in this neck of the woods, or in any other neck, as far as 
that goes. 

“Good Lord!” I exclaimed fervently; “I 
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A scoop of the landing net, and the bass 
lay flopping in our wet boat. The rul 
showed the catch to measure 18 inches over 
all, and we estimated the fish, which had 
quite a girth, to run close to the 5-pound 
class. Upon weighing it later it was just 3 
ounces under that limit. 

My partner’s dripping face bore a wide 
grin. “Hot damper!” he exclaimed; “that’s 
some wampus! Guess we ain’t gonna let a 
little rain interfere, are we?” 

“Not so ’s you could notice it!” I an- 
swered, as we dropped the other ancho: 
over the side; and, altho dripping and 
chilled, for the rain was cold, we prepared 
to meet a few more members of the tribe. 
depending, of course, on the sociability of 
Mr. Dobson. 

The fish were viciously hungry; so hun- 
gry, in fact, that Ed subtly remarked that 
it was almost necessary to duck down in 
the boat while attaching the bait, or the 
bass would jump in and take the bait from 
us! It was some fishin’! 

Our corks sat bobbing on the water, and 
were barely visible thru the rain and mist 
It was a thrill indeed to see those corks tip up and go under with 
a “plop,” to feel the line run out, and “give ’em the hook,” join- 
ing in the battle that followed. Small-mouths are sure gamy! 


A few dilapi- 


UR bait ran out with the storm. The rain left us with 

drenched skins, and a boat quarter filled with the lake. The 
bait left us with eleven fine specimens, the smallest just over the 
10-inch limit, with the largest being the first fish caught. 

As Ed reached for the anchors a smile broke over his face. 
“Partner,” he said, “permit me the liberty of making a few ob- 
servations, now that we have time to speak. You have led me to 
the finest fishing I have had in years, and I am duly grateful 
And Mr. Dobson sure filled the bill. But has it occurred to you 
that Mr. Dobson failed to function until the rain entered upon 
the scene?” 

I failed to find an answer to this interesting observation. And 
Ed was too busy picking up the fish which were disporting them- 
selves in a boat party filled with water, to argue the point. I 
pulled for the Skipper’s shack just as the sun broke thru the 
clouds and a rainbow skirted the top of Windham Mountain. 

“Been swimmin’?” laconically asked Skipper Gottleib, as we 
pulled in. 

“Fishin’, I’d call it!” retorted Ed, raising the largest to view. 

“Looks nice,” said the Skipper. “Wondered what in thunder 
made you stay out during that display of fireworks. How many 
you got?” 


S WE sat around Skipper Gottleib’s shack, thankful for the 

coffee he had obligingly made, and persistently refusing his 
proffered tobacco, Ed mentioned the observation he had earlier 
made to me. 

“Any one but a greenhorn could answer that one,” remarked 
our host. “You see, when that there hard rain come down like 





hope that leader holds! I’ve used it quite 
a bit.” 

But Ed found no time for words. My 
camera would have been in action had it 
not been for the storm, which by this time 
had assumed alarming proportions. The 
was “cutting up.” Prevented from 
making the lily pads, he quickly altered his 
plans and dove under the boat. My part- 
ner was equal to the strategy, and deftly 
drew him back, altho it needed consider- 
ible careful urging. Again he broke water, 
and the tip of Ed’s rod went down as he 
endeavored to defeat this attempt, which 
very often has good results so far as the 
fish is concerned. 


E D FOUND a breathing and 

urged me to handle the landing net 
‘He's tirin’,” he said, as he played him for 
the boat. He had discarded the use of the 
reel now, and was carefully bringing in the 
prize by pulling the line thru the guides 
with his hand. Mr. Bass made a last des- 
perate attempt to break water, which near- 
ly gave me heart failure, but this calamity 
was averted when I saw the line tighten as 
Ed pulled him in my direction. 


bass 





space, 








Lake Cauterskill in the Catskills; top of Windham Mountain in the background 























did, naturally it knocked many bugs and flies that were in the 
ir onto the surface of the lake. Take into consideration, too, 
hat we have had quite a long dry spell. The bass, who are glut- 
ms for food when it is plentiful—so much so that they gorge 
1emselves and then don’t eat for days—went on a rampage and 
»bbled everything in sight. And there ain’t any dish that a 
iss likes better than a good, wiggly dobson. You probably would 
ive landed an occasional bass if it hadn’t rained, but the storm 
ut ’em on their toes and they just went out foragin’!” 

And perhaps that is as good an answer as any. It quite suited 
=, anyway, as we swung down the Rip Van Winkle Trail toward 
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my back door, for we needed a quick change of clothing, and I 
guessed I could dig up a pair of trousers for Ed, altho his ankles 
would probably we well displayed. 

After the formalities of introductions were over, Ed made a 
bad break. 

“T have an idea that your husband likes to fish,” he said, try- 
ing to be funny. 

I headed for the bedroom. My wife’s laugh came from the 
kitchen, where she was preparing more coffee. 

“Well,” she said, “His Pa told me that he ‘come by it hon- 
estly’.” 





Hunting in the Valley of the 


VPANY people have expressed 
-"* surprise that there should 
be great quantities of game in 
1 thickly settled country like 
China. How can game exist 
mong the four hundred mil- 
lions of China’s teeming popu- 
lation? The answer is that the 


Yangtse Kiang 


Lieut.-Com. C. McCauley, U.S.N. 


Game in great quantities and of many varieties still exists in 
over-crowded China, and it is indeed a sportsman’s paradise 


cock-pheasants and two deer, 
nearly half of them being shot 
by the doctor. This additional 
load was a little too much for 
our chair coolies on the return 
trip, so we hired some country- 
men in the vicinity to take the 
deer to the ship. 





Chinese do very little shooting, 
because of the expense and 
shortage of firearms. They have 
‘o depend upon crude methods 
of trapping for such game as 
they do get, and trappers never 
exterminate game as hunters do. 
In the immediate vicinities of 
cities with large foreign popu- 
lations, such as Shanghai and 
Hankow, the game has become 
scarce, but go a hundred miles 
from such centers and the wild 
life is still almost as plentiful 
as it was in the days of Ghengis 
Kahn. 

There are no game laws in 
China. As a result, a great deal 





The picture showing the large 
bag was taken after a two-day 
hunt around the foothills of the 
Wild Boar Mountains, back of 
the Tatung Reach of the river, 
about 400 miles above Shang- 
hai. T. B. VanCorback and 
W. J. Gande joined us in their 
houseboat for Christmas week 
They are known thruout the 
Far East as good sports, boon 
companions and dead _ shots 
With four dogs and three guns 
we had a few days’ shooting in 
a section that had not heard the 
sound of a shotgun for several 
years. They invited the offi- 
cers of the ship to New Year's 











~ game has been ruthlessly 
-laughtered by foreigners in the 
vast few years, hunting in and 
out of season for their own 
pleasure, or for shipping to Europe, but their activities have been 
centered only about the foreign settlements, which are few and 
‘ar between, and the great Empire has hardly been touched. 

The United States, along with Great Britain, France and 
japan, have, thru treaty agreements with China, kept gunboat 
vatrols on the Yangtse River for many years. It was while serv- 
ing on one of these vessels that I had the opportunity, which 
-omes so infrequently to Naval officers, of indulging occasionally 
n the sports of the field. On some trips I would shoot pheasants 
nly, other times bamboo partridges or waterfowl, and some days 
mixed bags. Often-times there would be such game in my ice box 
‘s woodcock, pigeon, pheasant, snipe, duck, bamboo partridge, 
juail and venison. I have had within range of my gun at the 
~ime instant, pheasant, partridge, deer and hare. 

The best season for shooting in the Yangtse Valley is from 
he middle of December till the latter part of February. The 
lays are usually clear and cold (about the 





A Yangtse River gunboat—the U 


dinner on board their house- 
boat, and served eight different 
varieties of game, bountifully 
mixed with the choicest liquids from Scotland and France. On 
this New Year’s day, when we started out, it was agreed that Van 
should shoot nothing but pheasants. Bill was to shoot bamboo 
partridges only, and I was to shoot for the variety bag. With my 
Russian pointer, “Donna,” I separated from the others, went 
down the river across the marshes and rice paddies, worked out 
into the rolling hills and up to the heavier pine forests at the 
base of the mountains. My first shot brought down two mallards, 
flying across overhead. In the marshes I bagged five teal, and got 
seven snipe in crossing the rice fields. All these within an hour 
after leaving the ship. Shortly after reaching the higher rolling 
country, Donna got on the job and found seven pheasants and 
two deer, that we added to the bag. My Chinese boy was getting 
overloaded by this time, and picked up a couple of natives to help 
carry the game. Up nearer the mountains, I shot five woodcock 
On the return, between sundown and dark, I was lucky enough to 


S. S. Elcano 





reezing point). The grass is partly cut off 

'v the natives, leaving small patches here 

ind there as hiding spots for the game. 

Vith a little experience one learns to tell 
t a glance about what kind of game to ex- 
ct to find in any section of the Valley. 


} UXURY in hunting may be had there 
‘ for those who want plenty of shooting 
ith little exertion. On one of my first 
ips we were anchored off a small foreign 
neession, several hundred miles above 
inghai. At daybreak I met Dr. McCon- 
ll, an elderly American gentleman, who 
s too feeble to do much walking, but 
ll clung to the sports of the field. We 
re taken in chairs on the shoulders of 
iv husky coolies to the pheasant country, 
me 8 or 10 miles from the river. When 
r dogs were released and started to work 
zot out of my chair, but Dr. McConnell 
t from his chair, following the dogs 

uout the day. We bagged twenty-five 








Mrs. McCauley and stone monuments near the tombs of the Ming Emperors, in the midst of excellent 
pheasant country 
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Lieutenant-Commander and Mrs. McCauley, and ‘‘Redskin,”’ near Nanking 


China 


an evening flight of water-fowl, and shot two great 
Manchurian geese, two eanvasbacks and a sprig. Van had twenty- 
one cock-pheasants and Bill had twenty-nine bamboo partridges 


intercept 


A PICTURE that stands out in my memory as vividly as if it 
were in front of me now, was painted by the wild life of this 
region on another day of this memorable expedition. I was 
crossing a little valley and approaching a little clump of shrub- 
bery on the other side, when Donna “froze” into a rigid point 
When within about 10 yards of the spot, I heard a sudden rustling 
of dry leaves and underbrush, and a deer dashed out at right an- 
gles. Almost under his feet and making equal speed was a large 
rabbit. Whirring about his head, and apparently gaining on him 
were a half-dozen pheasants. The temptation to shoot was al 
most irresistible, but 1 was shooting nothing but partridges that 
day, and I have always been glad that the whole lot ot 
their race for life. 
About the most exciting incident that I remember occurred 
within a few hundred yards of the walled city of Nanking. My 
wife, who was then a bride, insisted upon going along to check 


them won 


ip as to whether J had bee n shooting or buying the game of pre- 
vious days. We crossed the city in rickshaws and went out thru 
toward the old Ming Tombs. We had no more 
d off the coohes that hauled us, when Donna, alter ex- 
citedly following a trail for a hundred yards or more, came to a 
point at the edge of a small patch of high grass. As I approached, 
a cock pheasant got up within 4 feet of Donna’s nose. I dropped 
this fellow in the open, and at the crack of my gun another 
pheasant got up from almost the same spot, and I dropped him 
with the other barrel in front of the dog, 


the north gate 
than pa 


and canals are alive with geese, duck and swan. The varieties of 
duck are about the same us we have in the United States. On: 
exception I think of is the brilliantly plumaged Mandarin duck 
These are to be found in great quantities in certain localities 
They resemble our wood-duck to « certain extent, but are clothed 
with much gayer coloring. I believe I am not exaggerating wher 
I say that I have had more ducks within the range of my visior 
at one time on the Yangtse River than I ever saw in an entir 
season at any other place. I have seen the river solidly blac! 
with them for miles, and dark clouds of them in the air in vario 
directions. 


Y DUCK hunting in China consisted of the very slmple meth- 

od of shooting from the banks of the lakes and rivers. Th: 
ducks, being unaccustomed to firearms, hence unafraid, I have 
many times found it necessary to almost step on them in orde? 
to get them up so that I might shoot. When I wanted duck for 
my table I would take my Springer spaniel along to retrieve for 
me, and acquire the necessary number in a very short while. It 
was on one of these trips that I witnessed one of the most in- 
teresting and unusual incidents that it has ever been my good 
fortune to see. Over the rise of a low hill I saw a number oj 
ducks feeding in a large pond. As I approached for a shot, a na- 
tive intercepted me, and by means of the sign language requested 
me to stop and observe what was going on. Floating in the midst 
of the flock was a small clump of reeds and brush. Near the 
clump a duck would occasionally dive and fail to come to the 
surface again. By watching more closely, I noticed that they 
dived feet first instead of head first. After several had disap 
peared in this manner my curiosity was relieved by seeing th: 
clump of brush approach the bank and out from under it came a 
Chinaman with several mallards lashed to his belt. He had bee: 
up to his neck in cold water for quite a while, reaching out with 
his hand and pulling the ducks under by their feet. 

Except for wild boar, very little large game is to be found in 
the Lower Yangtse Valley. A tiger wanders out from the gorge~ 
oceasionally, and creates consternation among the natives by car 
rying away a child now and then, but somehow, the man with « 
gun never sees him. Wild boar, however, are plentiful in certain 
Hunting parties go from Shanghai to the hills back o1 
Chinkiang and find wild boar that weigh as much as 500 and 600 
pounds. It is said to be quite hazardous sport, but I can only 
as I have h t 
take part in one of these expeditions 


sections. 


} 


speak from heresay, never been fortunate enough 


HIS Lower Yangtse Valley is a wide, beautiful and generally 
flat country, thickly populated and intensively cultivated, with 
mountains scattered here and there. By means of a network 01 
canals and lakes, it is possible to travel thousands of miles ir 
Chinese junks or houseboats. Foreigners who live in China sin 
love hunting often spend their vacations in houseboats, hundred- 
of miles in the interior. They arrange with a native to have s 
boat at the selected place and time, fully provided with thé 
necessities for the trip, and follow up by boat or mule back. This 
can be done at remarkably little expense, and I know of no sec- 
tron of the world where a finer winter cliniate and better sport 
can be found. The natives are kindly disposed toward foreigners 
Many times Ijhave had them point out a spot where a deer or 
pheasant was known to be hiding 


hNouse 





just as she was about to pick up the first 
one. The second was only winged, and hit 
the ground on a dead run. Donna left the 
first and grabbed the second by the neck 
for the death squeeze, when my third 
pheasant fell and hit her on the head. She 
let loose of the second, and in her excite- 
ment stood transfixed and unable to mov: 
fourth fell near. I dropped fow 
more in rapid suecession, without moving 
from my tracks. The eighth was a runner 
which Donna retrieved after a chase of a 
hundred vards. My poor dog was thoroly 
worn out from the intense excitement ot 
moments. Mrs. MeCauley was 
eonvineed that I had really been shooting 
my own game, so we pienicked among the 
near the tombs of the old 
IXmperors for the rest of the day. Mrs 
McCauley later became an enthusiastic 
hunter, and has accompanied me on many 
fine trips since 

The Lower Yangtse Valley is probably 
the greatest winter resort for water-fowl to 
be found in the world. Thi l 


as the 


those few 


monuments 
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Resting between shots 

































\ F}-W months after my arrival in Alas- 
ka I heard a familiar sound in the rear 
mv house. Taking my shotgun, I went 
it, to Investigate, and found a hunter with 
22-caliber rifle—not 40 feet from my 
ick door step—in the midst of a flock of 
ire white birds, the like of which I had never seen. I did not 
iterfere with his game, nor his sport, but stood watching him 
hoot them one by one. After each shot, those remaining would 
n about very rapidly on the snow under the bushes, and then 
top suddenly, a beautiful sight indeed. A bullet struck one of the 
rds in the foot, and when it arose and started flying across the 
eld. it was my chance for a shot. I was so charmed that I almost 
got to fire, but when I squeezed the trigger the bird tumbled 
lown into the soft snow among the alders. It was so white that I 
loubt very much that I would 
have found it if I had not final- 
v observed a red spot of blood, 
nd there was my bird. 

That was my first ptarmigan. 
ind I was highly elated, of 
ourse. 1 picked it up and went 
nto the house. When my wile 
-aw it she asked where I had 
purchased the pretty chicken 
They resemble a white leghorn, 
not only in size and appearance 
but also in their flight. When 
lressed the bird’s craw was full 
{ buds which it had picked 
pussy willows. It was 
illow ptarmigan. 

Prior to coming north from 
coast of the United 
states I had never seen a ptar- 
igan. However, I had noticed 
1© word in some books I had 

id on Alaska 

One day in the early part of 
he winter, as I stood gazing at 
Ripinsky Mountain, which was 
ompletely covered up in white, 


scribes the habits 


rom 


the east 


old sourdough came along 
ind remarked that the snow 
ould drive the hare:oot to the 
illevs. which would insure 
me excellent shooting. I had 
ever heard that word. Not 
nowing What: he meant, and 


desiring to make a display 
ignorance 1n his presence, 
Chechako, | 


I] was vet a 
‘ought out my encyclopedic 
lictionary. and found that a 


foot is an epithet applied to 
he ptarmigan, due to the fact 
densely furry o1 
therv feet, resembling thos 
the hare; or, in other words. 
bird of the grouse family, distinguished from the true grouse 
its teathered toes. They live in northern regions of both 
mispheres, and find their living among the lichens, mosses, 
d stunted plants that grow on the rocks, and in the snow. Sev- 
il species are known, all of which run rapidly, and fly without 
the whirring noise of the real grouse. 


t it has 


THs member of the grouse family is plentiful in Alaska, and is 
found in untold thousands from Dixon’s Entrance in the Pa- 
fic to the Aretic Ocean. I believe that I can conservatively as- 
rt that they exist by the millions. It must be remembered that 
ir Arctic Empire is a vast domain, slightly less in magnitude 
in Germany, France, and Spain combined, and in the territory 
ere are immense spaces yet untrodden and unexplored by man. 
The home and breeding place of the harefoot is on the moun- 
in tops, and in many cases far above the timber line, where they 
iltiply unmolested, and protected from many predatory ani- 
ils. They mate off in pairs, and the cocks will fight unto death 
x the possession of a female. The nests are on the ground, and 
ey lay from four to nine eggs; occasionally more, depending 
mewhat on the age of the hen. 
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Haretoot 


Clyde Grady 
In which the author interestingly de- 


of the 
and makes a plea for its perpetuation 


The author, and his first harefoot (ptarmigan) 








1926 


Last summer a ptarmigan had its nest at 
the summit of White Pass, beside the Whit« 
Pass and Yukon Railroad, which connects 
Skagway with White Horse, Yukon Terri- 
tory. Numbers of tourists from all parts of 
the world made the trip over thisroad. Thi 
conductors would stop trains to permit passengers to observe thx 
beautiful bird on her nest. It was a curiosity, a novelty, some- 
thing which they previously had not had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing. Her nest was at the end of one of the railroad ties. Sh« 
was not in the least frightened by the puffing of the monster en 
gine, nor by the crowds of people, many of whom took pictures 
of her. 

In the summer they are grayish, brownish, or blackish in 
color, and have no fear of man whatsoever. At this time of the 
year they are so tame that it is 
necessary to drive them from 
one’s path. As spring opens they 
begin to molt, and the summer 
plumage puts in its appearance 
about their necks 


ptarmigan, 


URING the mating 
the male becomes very war- 
like, and utters his shrill chal 
lenge for a duel, which is an 
swered by other males in th 
neighborhood, who are equally 
pugnacious. Desperate fights oc- 
cur, which sometimes terminate 
in the death of one, and occa 
sionally both are found dead o1 
the field of battle. These war 
riors take advantage of the high 
places, such as rocks, knolls and 
banks of snow, from which em 
nences thev obtain a good vie\ 
of the surrounding territory 
When one hears another’s chal 
lenge in his vicinity he flies to 
him and attacks viciously 
The Eskimos formerly too 
advantage of these frays to tra 
them. They would perform 
crude job of taxidermy, or stu 
the skin of a bird, which was 
placed on t It Was tne 


season 


a stick. 
carried to the neighborhood « 
the male uttering the call, and 
posted in a conspicuous place 
Around the decoy the native 
would stretch a light net mad 
of very sinew 
ported by sticks, all of which 
were of a natural yellow color 
scarcely distinguishable at 
short distance. He would ther 
conceal himself nearby and imi- 
tate the call of the ptarmigar 
at which art he was very prof 
cient. The male bird, on hear- 
ing this in his territory, was ready for a fight. He would fly along 
just above the surface of the ground in the direction of the call 
and on seeing the stuffed enemy would attack with vim and vigor 
In so doing the harefoot would knock down the sticks and be- 
come entangled in the net. The hunter would bag his game and 
then take up a new position 

The natives also made decoys of snow, and placed a bunch of 
brown moss about their necks. Then they would call up the birds 
and shoot them with arrows. 


fine cords su} 





BOUT the first of September they began to shed their summer 

plumage and take on their winter dress of white. It is inter- 
esting to observe the various changes in color they undergo dur- 
ing the months of the vear. The snow begins to fall lightly at first, 
then growing heavier, finally covers up their regular source of food 
supply. Then it is of necessity time to move, and they migrate to 
the lowlands, driven from their accustomed haunts by hunger 
They come in flocks of hundreds, yes, by the thousands they 
swarm down the valleys, especially of the Yukon and Kuskokwim 

tivers, and in Norton Sound. 

During the ptarmigan’s migration from the mountains it was 








Changes in plumage of a ptarmigan during the year 


the custom of the aborigines in the interior of Alaska to catch 
them in nets, which were about 100 feet in length. In their gen- 
eral movements the birds fly mainly at night, making their start 
just about dusk, and sail along about 2 or 3 feet above the 
snow. In this manner hundreds were captured. Another interest- 
ing method, among many, of taking the birds, was to catch them 
with small sinew snares set among the bushes where the ptarmi- 
gan feed, or at openings in small brush fences thru which they 
pass. To make the snare, a stick or reed about 4 inches long was 
procured, thru which a hole was bored or the pith removed. 
Around one end of the stick a notch was cut, into which the sinew 
cord was placed, and tied tightly. Then the free end of the cord, 
which was about 2 feet long, was run thru the opening in the 
stick, thus forming a loop. The loose end of the cord was then 
tied to a bush, or to a stick driven into the ground. The ptarmi- 
gan, while moving around in the snow or grass, stepped into the 
loop, which the pressure of the foot caused to tighten about their 
legs and make it a prisoner. 


WELL-KNOWN explorer writes that he observed them on 

Banks Island in the Arctic Ocean, and other islands in that 
region. In southeastern Alaska they are not as numerous at the 
present time as in the interior. This is due, undoubtedly, to the 
presence of more hunters, and to the country being more densely 
populated. However, within the last few years they appeared in 
the streets, and upon the houses of Haines in such large flocks 
that they were killed by the scores with sticks and stones. They 
were quite plentiful in the same locality the past season, and 
hunters enjoyed great sport from Septem- 
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gan tracks, but was unable to find the birds 
Looking to one side, I observed the unmis- 
takable imprints of a fox’s foot in the snow 
I followed the tracks a few yards and saw 
blood and feathers on the snow. That told 
the story. 


N northern Alaska the snowy owl espe- 

cially is a menace, and wreaks havoc 
among ptarmigan, due to its nocturnal! 
habits. In many localities eagles, hawks, 
weasels—termed ermine— and other preda- 
tory birds and animals prey upon the ptar- 
migan. The blue hawk is a relentless, crue! 
enemy, and appears to be one of the worst 
vandals. This species is a cannibal. While 
hunting along the headwaters of the Kle- 
hini River I saw three mallard ducks on 
Clear Creek. At my approach they took 
flight, and instantly I saw something dart 
thru the air, swift and straight as an arrow 
and catch one of the ducks. Both went to 
the ground about 200 yards distant, as the 
weight of the mallard was too heavy for 
the captor. I rushed to the spot where they 
fell, and a blue hawk flew away. I caugh: 
the duck and held it against my body. | 
soon noticed blood running down my hunt- 
ing coat, and on examination discovered 
that the vandal had already eaten out the 
duck’s right breast. The hawks are strong 
enough to carry a ptarmigan, which they 
literally eat alive. It is a struggle for exist- 
ence for the birds, but despite its numerous enemies, it multiplies 
rapidly. 

The harefoot is one of the sources of food supply for the In- 
dians and Eskimos during the winter months. The birds ar 
killed and placed in caches or hung up in open sheds, where the 
freeze, and are used as desired. Their feathers are soft, and ar 
utilized for pillows and cushions by many of the residents of the 
Territory. 


CCORDING to reliable reports, the ptarmigan has become 

very scarce in the Rocky Mountains, and western states of 
America, and undoubtedly within a few years will bocome ex- 
tinct. A great deal is being written concerning game propagation 
and game preserves. In these articles considerable stress is laid 
upon insurance and the future game supply, and should be. I 
favor the insuring of ptarmigan against future extinction, whil: 
they are so plentiful in our northern possession, and not only re- 
stock the States, but place them in game preserves as well, where 
they would be protected by laws and regulations. Arrangements 
no doubt could be made with the Federal authorities, and the offi- 
cials in the Territory, to procure the birds or eggs, and transport 
them for propagation purposes. 

The harefoot is an excellent game bird, hardy and thrifty, liv- 
ing upon buds of willows, and other bushes found in valleys and 
on mountain slopes, and do not have to be fed grain, as do the 
grouse and pheasant. They will take care of themselves. I believe 
they would thrive in the mountains of New York and Maine. 
and possibly in Virginia. Nature has so endowed them that thei 

plumage changes to the natural color of 





ber 1 to March 1, which is the open season 
under the Alaska Game and Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, the birds having been 
driven down by the heavy snows from 
Ripinsky Mountain, which is an_ ideal 
breeding place for them 


- 


neh 
cael 4 


I was hunting on snow shoes in the val- 
ley between Haines and Mount Ripinsky 
when I saw an Alaskan with a single-barrel 
shotgun and a small dog in the midst of a 
flock of ptarmigan. The little canine was 
jumping thru the snow, going down at 
every jump until he was almost covered 
up, and continually barking. He was chas- 
ing the birds. They did not attempt to fly, 
but would run swiftly over the snow and 
thru the alders for a few yards, then stop 
suddenly and stand like snowy statues. It 
was a charming spectacle. I did not fire, 
but watched the sport and pointed out to 
the hunter his birds. It is an unwritten law 
that you do not interfere with the other 
man’s game unless invited to participate. 





their surroundings while they are nesting. 
which makes them difficult to find, and in 
winter they turn white with the arrival of 
snow, to deceive their enemies and the 
hunter. They nest in high altitudes, raise 
their young, and when the heavy snow falls 
and the storm rages they come to the val- 
leys for the sportsmen. By September they 
are grown. 

The open season should be from Septem- 
ber 1 to March 1, and this would insure a 
few months’ hunting prior to and after the 
season opens for other game birds, such as 
the quail. Let there be a limit on the 
number to be killed per day, for they trav- 
el in their general migrations in such im- 
mense flocks that one or two hunters could 
kill a hundred or so in a few hours, and 
unscrupulous sportsmen would act the 
glutton. 

The meat of the ptarmigan is dark in 
color, juicy and delicious, and has a taste 
resembling chicken. It makes a delightful 
dish, fit for the most esthetic palate, when 











I left the hunter and started down the 
valley. Soon I perceived numerous ptarmi- 


Snares used by the Esquimos to capture ptarmigan 


fried in halves in the same manner as a 
large-sized chicken is cooked. 
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om 
spring fever 
| thotte windows stilfare frosted 
and The winds stitt blustet keen 
I donot see the sleet gtazed paries 
nor thé pavemerils ic sheen . 








Theres a coe ine Flitling past 
Theres an itching in my fingers 
for the snow is meltitg fast. 

The water drips FromtWig and eav 
[ ache and yawnand pine. 

fora sandy’ 

and arod and a hook and line . 
I dorit care what I fish for 
the Speckled Trout or eel 


oh- hum, how mean I feel. 

I wart té go aud loaf some place 
wilh The sun a’soakingin 
alimbering up my arms and legs 
and burning thr my skin. 

I want'té srieak avay from Jobs 
I want to casta fl 

I waril to an 
if I dont” 
I know 
Be hina Tit 
Se ae . die! 


gle inthe sea 

















The sun has pierced the cloud banks 


the codfish, bass- its all the same, 
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I shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—E] Comancho. 
a 7 
The Old Sage Plains 
were part of the old braska, which were then full of game, and I 


THE sage Plains 
“Great American Desert,” marked on 
the early maps of the West when the whole 
country west of the Missouri was consid- 
ered to be worthless, and like 
the famed Sahara for its drifting sands 

I remember when what is now the state 
of Wyoming, was considered to be 
for nothing but Injuns an’ buff’lo.” 

Just why that should carry with it the 
idea of utter unfitness for white occupa- 
tion, is more than I know, for buffalo meat 
was mighty good beef and Indians were, 11 
their and aecording to theit 
lights, a very capable people, who had 
about all they wanted and lived happily in 
their own way before white men tried to 
make them over, to fit the white point of 


waterless, 


“good 


own way, 


view, In a single day 

At any rate, It 
Wyoming, and that strip of country from 
border to border just east of the Rockies, 


was the gene ral idea of 


that it was utterly worthless land, which 
white men could not live in 
The unknown is usually inviting to 


vouth, because it holds promise of adven 
Just what these may 
imount to in the end is not given any con 


tures and discoveries 


sideration—it is the unknown that lures 

nd always has 

THE travel tale is the oldest form of 
story telling in the world, because 


originated in the curiosity of the cave mat 
to know what was on all sides of him. He 
finally plucked up his courage and crossed 
eave door, and sur- 


and tell of th: 


the river in front of his 


vived to get back home 
wonders he had seen 

rhe travel story is just as important and 
ist as interesting now as it was then, if it 
: told in the same way. 

We, in the old days of the West, were al- 
ways listening to travel stories told by 1 
turning wanderers, who came straggling in 
out of the blank nlaces on the map. and we 


were always longing to see these places, be- 
eause, while the travelers described 
they saw in a terse, 
who passed us going east were not, as 
rule, educated men who knew how to think 
There were details lacking in our knowl- 
edge, and until these could be supplied. the 
country beyond was always more or 


What 
graphie way, these men 


less 
mysterious and not at all reeommended as 
i safe and desirable place to go into alone 

I think that must have been why I went 

Very early I began to ride West, first 
with the Otoe Indians, who were then hunt- 
ing buffaloes where Red Cloud and Hast- 
ngs. Nebr., now stand. 

Aiter the Otoes were removed by the “In- 
dian Territory,” September 22, 1882, I had 
to roam by myself, and “I went and done 
up into the sandhills of Ne- 


so,” going 


eventually went on up into the Sage Plains 
of Wyoming, west of the Black Hills. 


F YOU just ride out into that gray “gum- 

bo” wilderness all alone, and don’t know 
a thing about it, you will say it is the drear- 
iest, drabest old desert in the world, for it 
reeks with the tang of sage; it is grav all 
the time, and it seems utterly empty, for- 
lorn, and devoid of all life. 

That idea, however, is 
the mirages that shimmer in its clear air, 
painting beautiful Jakes in the almost 
liquid heat of its burning summer days. 

The thermometer 120 
there, day after day, the whole summer 
thru, and yet you ride in a flannel shirt and 
You'd have to carry a bucket 
of water with you if you had a pet 
that wanted to learn to swim, for there isn’t 
enough water for that kind of stunt in a 
hundred square miles—yes, in a hundred 
miles square, even—unless you count thi 
liquid alkah, alum, soda and other muin- 
erals which were, in. the old days, called 
wuter by imaginative people 

Coyotes and antelopes would drink the 
~tulf, and range cattle and horses were used 
to drinking anything wet, but I never knew 

mule deer or a self-respecting old gray 
buffalo wolf to touch it. They had a way ol 
crossing a county or so, just to drink, once 
in a while, at a spring of real water (such 
is one finds if he is wise and knows how to 
hunt, up near the summit of red- 
topped butte), gushing merrily out of a pile 
of ved, fire-scorched rock that looks lke 
shattered fire-brick, and tinkles hike a heap 
ol scrap iron, if you roll a rock down ove: 
it. Geologically, I believe it is called ring- 
and it is well named at that. A 
spring, starting out of this stuff, never gets 
20 feet from its source, and not a thing im 
the vegetable kingdom will grow in, or on, 
ringstone, so these springs, up in the top 
walls of the blistering, red buttes, ar 
mighty hard to locate; vet the gray wolf 
finds them and drinks clean water, king of 
the wilderness that he is—old Shunka 
Manitou, the Wolf-God or Saered Wild 
Dog of the Sioux. 


Als 2 


as unreliable as 


goes to degre es 


never sweat. 


frog 


some 


stone, 


the mule deer, cleanest, most ma- 


iestic of the old Sage Plains animals, 
knew how to find this water, and never 


drank the alkali solutions found down in 
the gray gumbo. Both this deer and the old 
eray wolf were gentlemen, not hoboes 

The antelope, as you probably know, is 
nearly as old as time, and all down thru the 
drifting ages he, in company with the 
moose, the sequoia trees, the ferns and 
rushes, has survived in the same form that 
he had a million years before. He has had 
time to learn to drink anything wet—and 
does it! 





I think the coyote has accompanied him 
since the days of the three-horned rhino 
and eohippus, the little three-toed hors: 
that ran lke a rabbit thru the jungl 
grasses which one time waved where thes: 
crim, gray sage deserts now stand. 

Sagebrush itself is ikely a vegetable sur- 
vival also, degenerated and twisted to its 
present shape, tenacious of life and not giv- 
ing up licked, ever, since the days of th 
dinosaurs and the great horned lizards; | 
cannot Imagine its being anything else, for 
it is so gnarled and twisted and deformed, 
and so reminiscent of disaster and wars al! 
down thru the ages. 

For a brief two weeks or so, in May, this 
age-old Sage Desert is a truly wonderful! 
place—cold at night with the chill of past 
izes, but “tempered to fur the shorn lamb” 
during the daytime, and not yet swimming 
in a sea of liquid heat, as it will be two 
weeks later. 


N THIS season of blossom the pale des- 

ert lhes thrust up thru the iron-hard 
ground, God knows how, and unfold their 
fragile, unearthly beauty to the boisterous 
winds; they bend, and nod, and give to the 
singing gales, as easily as a woman gives 
way to modes, and they do not break. 

They belong, not to the desert, but to 
the realm of beautiful things, as fragile 
ind delicate as living wax, and yet they are 
real, live flowers, born to mature and die 
in, I think, a single day. 

In two weeks their stiff, dead stems will! 
stand, ripening their seeds until they ar 
black and then bursting the seed pod with 
a snap, which sends the seeds flying out 
into the heat-racked world. The lily is 
done; until next spring it may as well no! 
be, for even an expert could not find it. 

Seattered in thorny patches among the 
gray sage clumps, the needle-armed prickly 
pear now crowns its flat, wide, recumbent 
pads with sun-vellowed flowers, modeled 
after the form of a water lily. 

These, too, lend their beauty to the bar- 
ren, dead, war-gray land, and they rest the 
eye mightily, j}ust because they are color. 
ind not in accordance with the funeral as- 
pect of the whole wide wilderness round 
ibout. 

A brilliant, tho lowly, scarlet flower 
bursts from a tiny, moss-like plant of such 
retiring habits that it can not be found at 
other time than blooming season, when it 
glorifies the world with its two weeks ot 
life—and vanishes. I never have found any 
botany or botanist who named or noticed 
this transient, and elusive, desert dweller. 

The “pin cushion” and “ball cactus,”’ the 
latter akin to the dreaded “cholla” of the 
far south, send out flaming blossoms for 
their short annual gala time—and then go 
dormant again. 





HE battle-gray sage turns slightly yel- 

low, with its flower heads, and summer 
is on—full blast. In two weeks it will be 
gray and dormant again, as it has been all 
down the eons since the carboniferous ages, 
when this desert was a reeking, sun-blis- 
tered swamp, festering in the blaze of sum- 
mer sun. 

It was always so; it always will be so. 
time on end, without change, until some 
mighty spasm shall wrench the cosmic plan 
and cause this old world to turn over and 
begin anew—as it has before—and_ will 
again. 

If one rides these gray, far-reaching si- 
lences—as I did then, and have done since 
—he will, in time, begin to understand, for 
there are many buried stories hidden 
among the bitter clumps of old gray sage 

















ind silvery green greasewood—itself a 
lant of ugly disposition, like the rest, and, 
gain like them, clothed with thorns to 
im away all trespassers. 





( Not one friendly plant is there here in 
7, ‘his hostile land, from the dagger-leafed, 
needle-tipped soap root, with its ghostly, 
ll-scented blossoms, clear down to the 


‘horny, wiry grass, which grows as nig- 
idly as the hair on a bald man’s head, 
or even half hides the baked, iron-hard, 
: vray ground. 
: One presently gets the idea that this 
opeless, dreary country sits in sackcloth 
nd ashes, doing penance for some mighty 
sn, but doing it with malice and ill-con- 
ealed hate, nor relenting, nor reforming, 
n the smallest degree. 

It has the attitude of men im- = ~>==——=———= 


‘ 2 | 

risoned against their will, and }} 

i jitter in their unrelenting souls. — {} 
There is no pity, no love, no {| 


friendliness here. 


ORNED toads, harmless 
but bristling, with jagged, 
thorny coverings instead of 
skins, and mottled with un- 
healthy gray-green spots, bask 
yn hot rocks, and are reputed to 
be able to “sweat blood,” tho I 
loubt this last mightily, after 
ong acquaintance and watchful 
waiting without any sign of 
truth being manifest to back 
the behief. 
Scorpions, nesting beneath hot 
rocks, rise up on tip-toe, curl a 
oison needle up over their 
backs and await opportunity to 
sting; they seem to be ghoulish- 


Don't 





‘ joyful about it, and give the hs 
mpression that they would 
} consider murder as a fine art 


ind a top-hole outdoor sport. Oh, 
heirs is not a friendly attitude Wh 
toward strangers, in any sense 
1 meaning. 

Centipedes wait, under rocks, 
‘0 do their murderous best to 
olson and destroy, if chance af- 
ords, and yellow-banded rattle- 
-nakes, mottled with the colors 
of putrid flesh, coil and uncoil 
inhurriedly, sounding their rat- 
les softly—as a bird chirps in 
+ sleep; only their stony, dead 
eves watch, without haste, ex- || 
ectant, waiting for you to come — 4} 
ust a hair’s breadth closer, and }} 
then 

Then, 





This 
with the 
ght, and the exultant certainty — | 
final doom, that triangular, ] 
lut head, with its deadly curved — } 
eedles, will shoot out and fast- 
itself for a brief instant on 
vour leg, or arm, or hand, and straightway 
our blood turns to water and you begin to 
e, while vour body soon mottles into the 
rid pattern of putrid colors worn by the 
odgy serpent, who now sings his exultant 
ng with buzzing, zizzing rattles, he 
nks back into battle coil, to wait for you 
make war upon him, believing that al- 
idy yours will be a total loss, for few 
en may win against the distilled death in 
it ugly head. 


) 

“¢ - i 
swiitness of | 
} 

} 

} 





as 


ty VEN the funeral buzzards, repulsive at- 
4 tendants on death, horrid of shape and 
thy of habits, hang on outspread wings 
id circle ceaselessly, winged blots against 
gh heaven—waiting, just forever waiting, 
th the soulless, enforced inaction of the 
imned; nor does the world know more 
lesome things than these winged ghouls 
ho forever await for death to strike at 
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Oh. lis 


Now l 
A million small voices steal out of the rain. 
They're cryiv ; they’re tryin’ to tell and to win you; 
A million soft paws, must they beat there in vain? 


sten! Come, listen! Oh, sure 
A-sighin’ to you from the wind in the tree; 

It’s pleadin’; it’s callin’; oh, how can you bear it: 
It’s callin’ to you, and it’s callin’ to me. 


Oh, li: 


ple adin ; 


Ti you ever ha 


, . ’ , 
You men of the wastelands 
\) ) ou men who the long, narrow trail love to walk— 


You knou 


So listen! 
voce of the land that is callin’ out there 
We ‘Il ans wer— we re comin’ — Oh, God, we cant he lp rl, 
Tho we break the hearts of the dear ones 
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other things. I never yet saw one of these 
birds-of-the-devil dead. I think they live 
forever. 

Not one friendly thing, from the 
color of the dead land to the fiercely blis- 
tering, brazen sun, ex-sts here in this gray 
sage land, which is the abode of hostile 
things and the graveyard for a thousand 
species, a million years dead, whose eyeless 
skulls stare out from crumbling cliffs and 
whose bones litter the dead, gray ground 
underfoot. 

A hundred million fishes are embalmed 
and pressed flat and black, like paper sil- 
houettes, in the chalk beds in one big hill; 
enough petrified and agatized wood exists 
here to build a temple to the sun; another 


gray 


The Pull 
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VER Skull Creek way are 

as big around as the length of a city 
block; on top they are crumbly-dry, just 
like the dried-out top of an old-fashioned 
barrel of “soft Eighteen inches 
down, they are soft as a box of axle greas 
and—bottomless. 

A cow wanders out from the edge, 
ing water, and 10 feet out she plunges dow: 
thru the treacherous crust, struggles a few 
times and sinks slowly down, lik bl 


“soap holes” 


soap.” 
seek- 


ike &@ marble 
sinking into soft tar—slowly, slowly down 
and the deadly soft soap—for it is eruck 
raw, natural soap—closes over her. 

Not a bubble rises; in a moment or xo 
there is a spasm of gentle, heaving motion 
under the surface and then the soap levels 

itself up again, like soft, ooz 
; mud settling into place. Th: 
; cow has sunk without a tracé 
| What is this soap? Wher 
does it come from? Why doe- 


or 


(All rights reserved) \} it stay for centuries, withou 
an rising, or falling, or changing 
ten! Oh, listen! Say, now can't you hear it? level 


you hear it a-callin’ you out of the air? 


Oh, how can you fail it? Oh, how can you bear it? 
It's tryin’ to tell you from some place out there. 


isten! Just listen! It beats on your window ; 


) 


From away toward the sunset, the prairie, the sagebrush, 
The rush of the streams and the glory of hills; 


listen! Yes, listen! OhR—WHAT did you say? 
y, the PULL of the wastelands, the forest, the plain; 
It’s callin’: yowll hear it; yow ll answer some day 


ve known it you'll answer again. 


You men of the prairie—you men of the saddle- 
On whose smile of contentment the weather has played, 
Who talk to a friend in the pony you straddle, 
You savvy me, hombres, sure yowre not dismayed? 


Tm spe akin’ Your language sats on you Im countin a } 


vhat I'm sayin’; [I'm talkin’ your talk 


You can't he lp but hear it, 


Just listen! 


who care 


Lon SMITH. 


hill is composed entirely of a snarl of petri- 
fied eels, twisted together like fishworms in 
a ean, and dead a million years in the 
smothering mud which now appears as ¢ 
hill beeause all the softer ground has 
washed away, leaving this hill-of-eels to ap- 
pear as an upthrust above the plain. 

From a cliff side, eroded out by waters 
of the marching centuries, a crumbling. 
age-yellowed bone, as big as the body of a 
man, thrusts forth in its dead nakedness 
for all to see. What is it? What did it be- 
long too—once? Nobody knows. 

Twenty feet away a great horn, 3 feet 
long, looks out of another cliff, and a bit 
farther along is a great jaw, full of grind- 
ing teeth, and beside it, another jaw thrusts 
out, long and thin and set with round, 
conical teeth, of no conceivable use, except 
to hold on to something with the surety of 
a clamped vise—but why? Nobody knows. 


it’s callin’ from out of the peace-hush ; 
askin’; it’s beggin’, and God how it thrills. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
you must hear it | 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


you men of the mountains 


drying up? Nobody 

knows. 

| We come to a pool of clear 

slightly bluish water, and assay 

{ a.sip; it is a saturated solution 

} of alum! Around its edges the 

|} pool is rimmed with crystals, 

clear as glass. Solid alum thes 

almost, if not quite, pure. 

| Another pool is salt; anothe: 

gypsum! 

| Not 

} drink! 

_ There is not a friendly, cheer- 

; ful thing in these wasted, ter- 

rible gray miles—nothing pleas 
ant—just gray, silent, waiting 

} death; just heat that moves lik 

| a flowing river: just. blistering 

sun that dries you out and melts 

} the marrow in your bones 

Yet thousands of eattle, hordes 


a drop of water 


| of wild things, and even a few 
trees, thrive in spite of all, and 
by and by it pulls you back 


with a mighty 
not be de nied. 


pull which m 


ND you come —even as | 
have come - -and then 
ride its terrible, dead miles and 
| curse it for the great graveyard 


that it is; but you love it after 
ill, perhaps for its very silences 
and its patience. 
Day in and day out, year up- 
on year, all down thru the cen 
the gray Sage Desert 
One season here will c 
vince vou that patience is a vir- 
a tue, haste a 


t) turles, 
walts. on- 
crime, and that 
nothing really matters uch 

If you are possessed of jumpy nerves 
the gray silence of this grim land will eure 
you, or make of you 
within one short month, I verilv believe 
But if you are one who seeks the mean- 
ing of things, and who is searching for the 
fountain-head of knowledge, I believe vou 
will find it in this ancient, waiting, hopeless 
lend. j 
If you want to learn the art of 
plation, if you would learn philosophy and 


a gibbering mania 
' 


contem- 


logic, your days will be well spent hers 
for none will obtrude. 
It is a ghoulish, forbidden land, but 


has its compensations—yes, and even its 
beauties, for it saves all its energy for ex- 
plosively sudden sunrises and the most 
gorgeous sunsets. 

These both are real and are grand, tan- 
gible things, of riotous color; just this and 
nothing more. 
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GAIN we have for discussion a subject 

which might well require a whole vol- 
ume, so important is it, so many angles 
has it. I have said, perhaps, that the rod is 
the most important article in the bass 
fisherman’s equipment, but when I think 
of the reel I am in a quandary, for the 
bait-caster at least must regard his reel of 
greater moment than his rod. No matter 
what the rod, an “umbrella handle” even 
might be made to serve, providing at- 
tached thereto was a well built, easily run- 
ning reel. I may not here go into the me- 
chanism of the reels I discuss—that would 
require too much space. At best I can only 
mention the more important types and 
their particular good points and let it go at 
that. 

Castina REELS 


It is the bait-caster who is largely re- 
sponsible for the development of the mul- 
tiplying reel, for every improvement has 
come in order that he may handle his lure 
with greater ease and skill. The history of 
this development is very interesting and 
not without its value to an understanding 
of the subject, but not to be entered into 
here. Remember, the casting-reel—the 
quadruple multiplier—came into existence 
to meet the requirements of the bass bait- 
caster, is truly American, and had its gene- 
sis down in the Blue Grass State between 
the years 1810 and 1840. While that first 
reel was a crude affair in comparison with 
the modern, still essentially the modern 
reel is mechanically similar, a small and 
large gear, rotating the spool twice, four 
or six times to one revolution of the handle. 

Material—The matter of reel material 
is one that deserves some a 
Brass is to be passed by with but a wor 
and that—don’t use it. Nickel comes next, 
and while it will render lasting service if 
well treated, it wears brassy and becomes 
unsightly with long use. It is all right for 
a cheap reel, tho I am not recommending 
it. The third material is German silver, 
and it has my hearty endorsement; it 
wears well, remains beautiful to the last. 
I know there are hard rubber reels on the 
market, and rubber and German silver in 
combination. The former is too frail to 
stand up under hard service, while the lat- 
ter is beautiful and slightly lighter than all 
silver. Aluminum is used tc some extent, 
but the metal is too soft, bends, and the 
reel is always getting out of order. By all 
ydds German silver is the preferable ma- 
terial 

Gear and Click.—The gears should be of 
best drawn brass, or steel. Nothing but the 
very best material should go into them, as 
the angler will realize when he takes into 
consideration the work a casting reel is 
called upon to perform. Here “the best is 
none too good.” As to the click and drag. 
I want both on my easting reels, tho of 
course neither are used in casting. How- 


Bass Lore 
O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,’ “The Book of the Pike,’ “Cast- 

ing Tackle and Methods’ and other 
works for anglers. 
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ever, there are times when to be able to 
slip on a click and hear its music, or add 
the drag for trolling, is abundantly worth 
while. As I have said, I desire both. It is 
an advantage to have the aid of the click 
when you lay the rod down and do not 
want the line to run out. All bearings 
should be phosphor-bronze or “jewel.” It 
pays to have the very best of bearings. 
While perhaps the phosphor-bronze or case 
hardened steel will wear as well as jewels, 
the latter add a wee bit of distinctiveness, 
and I like them. 

So much for the history and general 
characteristics of the casting reel as used 
by bass-casters today. 

There are many makes of multiplying 
reels on the market, ranging in price from 
something like a dollar up to half a hun- 
dred and more. Obviously, the dollar reel 
is of no worth whatever. When one takes 
into consideration the work required of a 
reel, the millions of revolutions the gears 
must make, even during a single day’s cast- 
ing. he will readily understand that cheap, 
ultra cheap material can not be emvloyed. 


However, one can secure fairly durable 
reels for something like $3, reels which 
will stand up under hard and long service 
For twice that sum one can get a very good 
casting reel indeed. I would urge the pur- 
chase of two reels, a medium-priced one for 
hard knocks, and to loan, if you must lend 
tackle; and as good a reel, as high class a 
winch, as vou can afford. I know of noth- 
ing that will add to the pleasure of a true 
bass fan so much as the possession of a 
high class multiplier, one that he can en- 
grave with his name and pass down to some 
beloved angling son or daughter. 

Types of Reels—Just a word or two re 
garding the double, quadruple and _ six- 
times multiplying reels: All these are on 
the market. There was a time when the 
double multiplying winch was the popular 
one, but today anglers have come to real- 
ize that it is not fast enough, and they 
have turned enmass to the quadruple 
There is no argument in the world against 
the four-times multiplier. It has every 
good point and few, if any, of the other 
variety. I know there has been quite a 
strenuous effort to get anglers to take up 
the six-times multiplying, but the effort 
has failed. The six-times multiplying ree! 
is too fast even for this day of speed and 
flappers. One difficulty has been to secure 
sufficient purchase, to overcome which an 
ingenious maker has put out a reel with a 
sliding handle, which the operator can 
lengthen at will, but so far as I am aware 
the idea has not been very well received 
After all, the best reel is the quadruple, and 
is hereby recommended. 

Many additions have been made to the 
multiplying reels with the passing years 
some of which have been discarded, others 
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still under test, three of which are quite 
largely in use. I speak of level-winders, 
self-thumbers and free-spools. Some one 
of these improvements can be secured in 
ilmost any make of reel, while there are 
winches on the market that combine them 
ill in one. Today if a man wants a reel 
that will lay the line perfectly, cast as per- 
fectly whether or not he know anything 
ibout casting, he can secure it. Personally, 
I am not altogether sure that I favor the 
,uto-everything reel, much preferring to 
thumb my own at least, tho more of that 
when we come to discuss the auto-thumb- 
ers. 

The Level-Winders—To my way of 
thinking, no greater improvement has been 
brought about in reel construction than in 
the addition of the line guide which auto- 
matically lays the line upon the spool 
more perfectly than the angler can with 
utmost care. I know the built-in level- 
winding mechanism detracts somewhat 
from distance, perhaps interferes somewhat 
in accuracy, tho that is not the case if the 
angler does not “strain the cast”—attempt 
to throw too far. There are many reels 
upon the market with level-winding de- 
vices which drop down out of the way in 
casting, but pick up the line immediately 
the handle is turned. They are perfectly 
all right, and with them one can cast far- 
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Some casting reels 


far enough to reach the average fish and 
he can drop his lure about where he should; 
all this with next to no practice. For the 
man who only goes casting now and then, 
and for the boy setting out on the angling 
trail, I most heartily recommend the self- 
thumber. The type of reel does all their 
makers claim, and I honestly think the 
latter too modest. Just the same, I agree 
with Mr. Camp, who says somewhere that 
he had about as soon use an auto-aiming 

















Large type reels 


ther, perhaps, than with the built-in mech- 
inism. If I have any preference in the 
matter it is for the built-in level-winder. 
I know the amount of wear there is on 
such a device, and that parts must be re- 
placed now and then, but I had rather send 
back a reel for repairs and readjustment 
every two or three years, than have a 
winch with too much machinery. 
The great advantage of the level-winder 
s found in that it prevents piling of the 
line when retrieving rapidly. Every caster 
knows that nine-tenths of his back-lashes 
ire made thru faulty spooling of the line. 
[hat accomplished and he can cast without 
ear, if at all expert in thumbing. This is 
ot saying the level-winder will obviate 
ack lashes for the careless individual or 
ill for the expert caster, but it will mini- 
ize them. To my mind, and in my ex- 
erience, the level-winding device is the 
reatest improvement made in casting 
eels since the first multiplier was produced 
iown there in Kentucky. It is a sweeping 
tatement, I know, but it is my earnest 
mnviction. 
Self-Thumbers—Here wonderful strides 
ive been made. It is a far cry from the 
st crude attempts at spool control to the 
.odern winch, thumbing itself so deli- 
itely that one can cast perfectly after a 
w attempts. I much doubt if one can at- 
in the distance or accuracy with the auto- 
1umbing reel that he can with the regular 
nch if he will apply himself assiduously 
) mastering thumbing; but he can cast 


rifle as a self-thumbing reel. The real 
pleasure of casting lies in thumbing the 
reel, that fine and perfect control which 
sends the lure just where you want it. 

Free-spools.—It is well understood by all 
casters that it is the balance handle, acting 
as a fly-wheel, that gets him into all sorts 
of trouble. At the beginning of the cast, it 
must spring to great activity, then as the 
lure out at the end of the line slows up 
with the diminution of the initial force, the 
crank keeps on spinning. Of course an over- 
run is the result unless the thumb is pressed 
hard upon the spool, and that militates 
against distance. Some wise man said, 
“Now if we can cut off, disconnect the 
handle during the cast, we will eliminate all 
that.” It has been brought to pass. Free 
spools, perfect in mechanism and reliable 
in action, are on the market. The spool is 
disconnected from the handle in the act of 
casting, and when it comes to retrieving the 
line, a half turn, a quarter turn of the 
handle, connects with the spool again. The 
free-spool is positive in action and thoroly 
dependable. With it one can attain great 
distances; but it certainly is easy to back- 
lash with a free-spool unless you are a past 
master of the gentle art of thumbing. 

The Combination Reel—Just a word re- 
garding the modern reel in which all these 
features, self-thumbing, self-spooling and 
free-spool are combined. There are several 
on the market, each of which, in so far as I 
am able to discover, do all their makers 
claim for them. The bass angler desirous 


of using such reels will make no mistake in 
buying. They certainly are very complete, 
dependable and worth while. I have used 
them with much joy, and am the proud 
possessor of three or four. They are in no- 
wise short-cuts to casting ability, but real 
reels, well made and beautiful. built for 
fishing and not merely display 


Fry Rees 

N THE matter of fly-fishing reels there 

has been little progress made, if we ex- 
cept the automatics, the single action be- 
ing what it was when produced, simply a 
disk playing between heads. The wooden 
reel is the prototype of all reels. The 
“wheel” which Izaak Walton mentions, was 
probably a winder of this variety. So there 
are but two varieties of reels at all adapted 
to fly-fishing, the single action and the 
automatic. Surely no bass fly-fisherman 
would think of undertaking to use a quad- 
ruple multiplier in fly-fishing. The off-set 
handle would tangle his line. even if the 
weight of the ordinary casting-reel were 
not too great. 


THE SINGLE ACTIONS 


I have already described a single action, 
a simple disk, built from various materials, 
playing between two outer heads, or in a 
frame. The handle is usually attached di- 
rectly to the head, tho some are provided 
with a balance handle, the thought evi- 
dently being that a reel so fitted will work 
with less jar, tho of that I am not thoroly 
convinced. My preference is for the most 
simple form, handle fastened directly to the 
end-plate. 

Material—Various materials are used in 
fly-reel construction, as was pointed out 
under this head when we were discussing 
the casting reel. To my mind there is just 
one perfect material, and that is German 
silver. Of course, it is quite weighty, but 
it stands up under service, is handsome and 
not easily bent. Nickel is not bad, tho as 
you all know, it wears brassy with much 
use, becoming unsightly. However, in the 
cheaper reels it can be made to serve, tho 
I would not recommend it, save for boys 
just beginning the game from the scien- 
tific standpoint; better far invest in a Ger- 
man silver. As to the other materials, they 
are either too frail or do not wear well. An 
all-rubber reel is light, but the ends, unpro- 
tected, are liable to break when brought 
into sudden contact with a rock. Any alum- 
inum or aluminum alloy I have seen has 
not been hard enough to stand up under 
the abuse. I like the “open end” reel, as it 
gives an opportunity for the air to percolate 
thru the line, and of course extracts some- 
thing from the weight. 

Size and Weight—These two matters 
are very closely connected, and we might 
as well think of them under the same 
heading. The reel does not need to be. 
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overly large to contain enough line for the 
bass fiv-fisher’s needs, but as the large 
spool is a very decided aid in recovering 


select a reel large 


“filler” of line 


line quickly, I would 


enough to use an arbor, or 

son built with large s | itl 

Some reels are Duult with large spools with 
end in view, which is a fine idea, as it 

wives more room for air to play. A reel 


-hould have room for 30 yards or so of line 
itv of room, that is, of course, outside 
the filler or cork arbor. The weight of th 
f vill de pe nd upon that of the rod. The 
eel should weigh approximately onee and 
1 half as much as the rod; 7.e., a 6-ounce 
od would carry a 9-ounce reel. So it will 

that a 9-ounce rod would require 


weighing in the neighborhood of 14 

= In order to preserve proper casting 
Select the fly-reel with care, a1 

for balance as well as beautyv and 

Cli lo my way of thinking the click 
of utmost importance. I would as soon 
think of potatoes without salt as a fly reel 


without a click, not simply from the point 
if utilitv either, and it is a great aid in 
ontrolling the that could be 
ibout by the use of a nolseless 


spool; but 
brought 
irag, advocated by some fishermen, just as 
vell. To me, the “song of the 
mportant concomitant of flv fishing. Ii I 


reel” is an 


could not hear its staccato notes as the fish 
lashes thru the water, or its rhythmical 
‘pur-r-r-r” when I reel in, I would feel that 


I was being cheated of one of my inaliena 


le rights So get a flv-reel with a posi- 
e click, adjustable or built-in. as vo 
efer; but have a click 


Pie AUTOMATICS 
THs class of reels can be 
paragraph, not because unimpor- 

are practically alike 


dismissed with 
Hut a 


ut, but because they 


The mechanism is composed of au spring. 
vhich ean be wound up at the will of the 
erator, as well as by the outrush of the 
iss The little inger of the angler rest- 


which reaches 
=O the 


pon a release lever 
ndle of the rod operato 
control of the line There are 


pon the market, essentially 


Kf } Hedy ole ill ot which Ll'¢ good 
nd durable (Ol course, they ure quite 
eaVy ot to be used on the lighter rods 

then we do not desire lhehter rods 
iss fishing: it least. most Of us do not 


yiatic is a very de sirable reel for 
er who would a-fishing go with 


If iss] 


flies. They should be treated with respect 
ind sent back to the factory now and then 
or repair and readjustment 
Caré or THE REEL 
n not close this chapter without a 
two upon this important topic. 
Phe life of a reel, as well as its free run- 
g properties, depend almost wholly upon 
the care receives. A low-priced reel will 
vive longer and more satisfactory service 
f well eared for, than will a high-priced 
winch kicked about and abused. When you 


ike into consideration the fact that the 
odern casting reel is as accurately and 
lelicately built as a watch, you can under- 

nd why a single grain of sand in th 
mechanism may work irreparable injury 
sce to it that the gears are kent clean, not 
illowed to gum, and are oiled regularly. 
1o not over oil, but keep oiled. Use some 


good reel oil that will not gum. Oil at 
east once a day, more often if using con- 
stantly. Of course, the level-winders will 


come in for extra care, because of the ex- 
tra machinery. Keep any reel in a dust- 
Never toss it about carelessly. 
Treat with utmost respect and any good 
ree] will render lasting and adequate serv- 


}Proorl case. 


(To be continued) 
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Deer Creek---Home of the Rainbow 


Kenneth 


TORTUOUS, heart-breaking hour of 
climbing found me perched on a huge 
hogback of rock jutting out at the top of a 
hill overlooking the picturesque Stillaguam- 
ish Valley. Here I was compelled to rest 
my aching legs and to relieve the pressure 
from my throbbing, pounding heart. My 
veins were on the verge of bursting and my 
head was in a swirl, but the top had been 
reached. so now I could rest. This first 
hour had sapped the greater portion .. my 
pent-up enthusiasm, which is common to all 
ishermen in the early morning hours when 
inticipation runs high. To me it brought 
the realization once again that to fish Deer 
Creek meant work, the hardest kind of 
work. Many times I had resolved that 
each trip was my last. 
Still, there was something compelling, 
something haunting about that fascinating 
little stream that always led me back. Per- 


haps it was the knowledge that it was little 





T pical rainbow water 

The re was 
Deer Creek. 
to thousands of fishermen, 
is a stream which vielded mM- 
mense trout, monster rainbows, to the lucky 
mortal who was successful enough to com- 
mune with its upper reaches. Not one in 
1 hundred who talked of its wonderful 
fishing had ever been the re To me, how- 
ever, It was a reality. For ten years I had 
been with that desire 
mystery until the 
Then that desire had grown to a burning 
heat. I was enlightened but not satisfied. 

In my present position I was sitting in 
the midst of a hideous sear, a devastation 
of tangled logs and stumps, mute testimony 
to the thoughtless greed of the lumber 
barons of our great Northwest, but before 
me lay a scene of majestic beauty, that 
momentarily eclipsed this tragic devasta- 
tion, so vast Was its magnificence. Directly 
below lay the Stillaguamish Valley, a dark 
and varied green from its alternate patches 
of spruce and cedar swamps and willow 
thickets, limited by high forest-clad hills. 
Lying snugly between these dark shadows 
of green, and in a pleasing harmony of 
colors, nestled numerous small farms with 
their soft brown fields of grain and bright 
green pasturelands. At right angle to this 
valley, dividing it squarely in two, and 
seemingly from the very hillside, flowed the 
limpid little stream of Deer Creek, casually 
wending its way to the big river. What a 


lelvy talked about 


about 


fished, vet wr 
something 
It was 
but vaguely 


nivsterlous 


known 


obsessed to inves- 


tigate its time came 


McLeod 


contrast it is here to its devilish rushing 
cataracts and whirlpools back in its own 
vast wilderness. Turning to the left, and 
directly below the rising sun, lay Mount 
Higgins, a massive jumble of immense ter- 
races clothed in a deep mantle of green 
timber. White Horse Mountain, with its 
snowy saddle, and the cathedral spires of 
Three Fingers stretching 7,000 feet into 
the heavens, side by side, formed but : 
part of this vast picture before me. 


A COLD shiver returned me to my 

senses with a start and reminded me 
that the morning was still nippy in spit: 
of the fact that it was an August day 
Picking up my rod, I took one more lin- 
gering look at the vallev and the moun- 
tains, and with a deep breath I turned 
and picked my way across logged-off land 
toward a deep and heavily-wooded draw 
some 5 miles distant. 








yn Deer Creek above Box Canyon 


In an hour or so I had reached the he 
of the treacherous Box Canyon. the gos 
I had sought. Deep down in the abvs- 
some 800 feet, tumbled Deer Creek, th: 
most beautiful rainbow stream in the whol 
Northwest. I was directly above it, bu 
still I was fifteen minutes away. My heart 
thrilled as up from its shady depths cam: 
the sound of heavy water. I was all a- 
tremble at the thought of big rainbows 
that I knew were there. Big, I mean noth- 
ing under 4 pounds, as high as—I can’t sav 

but at least 38 inches long; veritabli 
tackle smashers, not in story but in fact 
Had I not seen two rods last year shat- 
tered beyond repair? Indeed, one in my 
own hands. Do you wonder that I trem- 
bled? My eagerness almost caused dis- 
aster in the sharp descent. The thought 
that I was alone steadied me. A badly 
sprained ankle or a broken leg up here 
and I might remain for days without being 
found, and worse than that, this day in « 
fisherman’s paradise would be lost. 

In breathless haste I burst thru the last 
screen of high ferns and huckleberry bushes 
that hid the stream but 50 feet away. I 
was sick at heart. My rod still in its cas 
clattered to the rocks; almost in a faint | 
sank on a little cushion of sand between 
two huge boulders and buried my face in 
my hands. For several minutes I re- 
mained there. Slowly I gazed again—Dee 
Creek was muddy. Straight down the cen- 
ter of its dashing current sped my hopes 


~ 




























until they were utterly shattered a short 
distance away in an amazing spray of mist 
and foam. In the short space of a few 
seconds, from the highest pedestal of hope I 
was swept into stygian depths of despair. 


NV Y THOUGHTS wandered. Four days 
~"™ previous had seen the end of a three 
days’ rain; ample time, I thought, for the 
flood to recede, as it was the first rain in 
forty days. I had succeeded also in get- 
ting away from the city without a single 
soul having wished me “good luck.” This 
alone I was certain courted success. It 
was with high spirits that two hours before, 
[ had sneaked away from camp, assured 
that success was already mine. For two 
hours my ecstasy had known no bounds. 
[ had prayed and hoped, but not for this; 
I was disillusioned. Defeat stared me in 
the face, and it seemed that the very 
stream itself had conspired against me as 
its whirling eddies moved swiftly toward 
my feet then suddenly swirled away, and 
with a derisive, hissing rush poured over a 
agged ledge. 

I knew it was useless to fish with any- 
thing less than bait, and I had only a box 
of flies in my basket. I looked at my watch. 
It was 8:30. Then a glance upward at that 
800-foot climb and a thought of two hours 
and a half back to camp. No, the day was 
early. I loved Deer Creek for its very 
beauty and it had been kind to me in the 
past. I would stay for awhile at least and 
revel in its scenery and cool canyon. My 
rod was forgotten and the keen disappoint- 
ment began to leave my troubled soul as a 
new desire to explore this wonderland 
seized me. This was not my first trip here, 
but the scenery is so wild, the little stream 
so beautiful, and its canyon so impressive 
that I believe after a score of visits I 
would still be able to gaze in wonderment 
ut its scenic offerings. 

Up stream I wandered aimlessly for a 
quarter of a mile along its edge, with my 
rod still in its case. The first big pool I 
had seen spread out before me here. On 
the far side a perpendicular cliff rose some 
400 feet straight from the water’s edge. 
On my side it was but 20 or 30 feet high 
and shelved off at the head of the pool 
into a flat table about 6 feet above the 
surface of the water, and strewn with a mass 
of round rocks and boulders. At the very 








A glimpse of box canyon on Deer Creek 
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head of the pool lay an immense boulder, 
choking the stream so that the water 
poured around each side and dropped sev- 
eral feet into the pool itself, making a won- 
derfully enticing hole. This pool was pos- 
sibly 200 feet long and about 100 feet in its 
widest part. 


CLIMBED up and around the lower 
end of my rock, and for a brief time 
the pool was hidden from view. As I came 
out over the top, a sight greeted my eyes 
that I will never forget. From high up on 
the sides of the cliff a rising wind stirred 








A 27 and a 31-inch Deer Creek rainbow taken on 
the dry-fly 


the tree tops, sending down a shower of 
dead fir nedles and possibly mingled with 
dead insects, sprinkling them everywhere 
across the rippling surface. Instantly no 
less than a dozen huge trout broke water. I 
stood there, half petrified. My heart nearly 
gagged me. Was I dreaming? Had I really 
seen fish rise in that roily water? Within 
the next two minutes at least a dozen more 
rose to the surface, lazily broke water, 
waved their big tails at me and disappeared 
slowly, not like that first rush, but they 
came at intervals, one or maybe two at a 
time. They were not leaping, or frolick- 
ing, but were feeding in dead earnest. 
Never in my life had I seen such a sight. 
I was trembling like a tenderfoot with 
buck fever. As carefully as possible I de- 
scended from my precarious position above 
the pool and reached the flat place at its 
head. 

Everything went wrong in the excite- 
ment. I missed guides in stringing my line, 
and finally found that my reel was on 
backward. Just before I was ready to cast 
I witnessed another one of those stampedes 
as a fresh lot of needles showered down. A 
very small black fly seemed to be the only 
living thing there, so I put on a No. 10 
Black Gnat after carefully soaking my lead- 
er. Now I was ready for the killing. 

Eagerly I stripped off line, 10 yards of it; 
this was surely enough. Monster rainbows 
had risen within 6 feet of me, and as visi- 
bility seemed to be only about 18 inches in 
the water, I had no fear of them seeing me. 
Two short movements of the rod and all 
the line was in the air. Then a careful cast 
just where I wanted it. The gnat, still dry, 
floated perfectly; 3 feet—I held my breath 
—6 feet; the drag pulled it under. Again I 
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cast, after thoroly drying it, in a different 
direction. A big fellow (I saw him coming) 
took something within 10 inches of my 
cast, the splash of his huge tail submerging 
the fly. Maybe they were rubbing it in. I 
went up to a No. 4 with no results, then 
each size down to No. 16—not a rise. Next 
came a Wickham’s Fancy, but nothing 
larger than a No. 10, then Royal Coach- 
man, from 6 to 14, and not a rise. I tried 
everything in patterns wet and dry. 


DON’T believe a fisherman ever suf- 

fered the humiliation that was mine dur- 
ing those ninety odd minutes. Fish were 
rising everywhere in that pool, and almost 
all within casting distance. To say that I 
was dismayed was too mild; I was frantic 
I could never dare risk such a story with- 
out a fish; it was too preposterous. I sat 
down to think it over; still they tormented 
me. It was 10:30 now. I found two spin- 
ners in a pocket. I took them out and 
placed them on a rock; I did not want to 
use them, but I would. 

Back to my fly box for a final study. There 
was only one fly I had not used, a Gray 
Hackle, a great, cumbersome No. 4 Gray 
Hackle. It brought a smile, but I tied it on 
What fish would ever tackle such a mon- 
strosity as that? A disgrace, I thought, to 
any flytier, a reflection on the store that 


sold it, and I blushed at thought of the 
fool that bought it. 

Abashed, I stepped to the front, and 
what a time to get that bouquet over the 


water. It lit softly like a branch falling 
from a tree. It struggled with the twist- 
ing eddies at the head of the pool. Thre 
feet it swirled this way and that—half wet, 
half dry. A gray shadow—my heart stopped 
—he missed, but did not retreat. 1 was too 


He turned completely 
puzzled but 


excited to strike. 
around almost on the surface, 
angered. Four feet down floated 
the fly. He recovered instanty, still within 
sight in the murky water. He struck again 
There was no mistake this time. I had 
gathered my senses also. As he paused I 
struck. A foolish fish [ thought, but in a re- 
markably short time my respect for him 
was profound. Seven times he cleared the 
water and, oh, the thrills that were mine 
as this rainbow lived up to his name and 
tradition. Eighteen minutes later it was 
over as I wedged him belly up between 
two rocks. I carefully laid down my rod, 
took the hook from the hinge of his jaws, 
carried him a safe distance from the water 
and there broke his neck. My scales proved 
him a 4-pounder. After placing him on a 
flat rock and covering him well with ferns, 
then washing my hands of that battle, f 
returned to prove my fly 


PICKING up the rod and carefully un- 
tangling the loops of line from the 
rocks around which it had fallen, another 


stream 





A limit catch of rainbows from Deer Creek 
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Mute testimony to the greed of the lumber barons of our great Northwest 


cast was started. The fish were still ris- 
ing, so there was no occasion to rest the 
pool. Again the Gray Hackle invaded their 
lair. Like an angry hornet another one 
came, on the first cast. His first strike was 
deadly. Securely hooked, he leaped 4 feet 
into the air, then down thru the pool like 
an arrow until every foot of the 35-yard 
line was stripped from the reel. I followed 
another 15 feet. For a short time he sulked, 
long enough that I could get the watch on 
him. Three times he stripped the reel. In 
the end I found he had outdone his broth- 
er by eight minutes and pulled the scales 
down to 8 pounds 8 ounces. 

This was real fishing, the kind I had 
heard about but never before experienced. 
In the next forty-five minutes I hooked 
and lost two more unusual fish. The first 
one I am sure was over 10 pounds. He 
leaped nine times during the fifteen min- 
utes he was hooked. Each leap was exactly 
the same, straight into the air, with hardly 
a twist or a quiver. The second was only a 
trifle smaller. He was taken in extremely 
fast water, and for sheer speed and vigor 
he eclipsed them all. But alas, he proved to 
be one of those dangerous tackle smashers. 
On the first rush he came within an ace of 
snanning my rod, and twenty minutes later 
I found myself powerless to stop him, and 

















A COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 
Al Miller of Washington and his 41-pound sal- 
mon caught with hook and line in the Columbia 
River below Kittle Falls. He was assisted in 
fanding this fish by J. A. May and C. M. Johnson 


the result was a broken leader and a free 
fish. 

My third fish meant the limit, and luck- 
ily I still had three more of those outland- 
ish flies. That was the only fly they wanted, 
and as long as they took it I was satisfied. 
I left the big pool and drifted up stream. 
Altho several rose, they would not come 
back. It was now mid-day and the fishing 
appeared to be over. 


HE warm sun was making itself felt, 

even back in the cool secluded recesses 
of the canyon. I was becoming hungry and 
rather drowsy. A flash of white water lured 
me on. The stream had narrowed until it 
was almost possible to leap across. The 
water rushed thru with a tremendous force, 
surged against a submerged rock, swirled 


and dashed along a ledged cliff for per- 
haps a hundred feet, then split in a dozen 
ways and tumbled over a series of small 
cascades and falls. A very short cast into 
the swirling eddy, a glint of red, a flash of 
silver, in the only spot where the sunlight 
touched the water. The hook set true, and 
a rainbow, savage and beautiful, leaped 
high into the air. A wild rush with the tre- 
mendous current and the reel screamed 
with torture. My finger was burned to the 
quick; another frenzied leap and then on 
the bottom he sulked, long enough to time 
the battle. Up stream he went into the 
foaming white water. I could see him 
clearly now, every inch of his curved body. 
Almost to the top of a 10-foot cascade he 
reached, but the strain was too great. He 
relaxed; the tumbling water carried him 
back. My line slackened. Like lightning the 
fight was renewed with a fury. Down, down 
stream he went. My heart went cold. The 
line exhausted, I followed. His long rushes 
were over, but with a determined dogged- 
ness he fought on down stream. 

Two hundred yards from where he start- 
ed, I brought him to bay in the lee of a 
huge rock 15 feet high, which he had forced 
me to scale. It was to land him here or 
never. A little pool of quiet water lay be- 
hind the rock, with a narrow sand bar inter- 
vening. I kicked a trough between the pool 
and the stream. Six times I drew him near, 
only to lose my advantage as each time 
he realized he was in shallow water. I 
could touch him but I dared not. He was 
very weak now, and after each convulsive 
rush he would turn on his side. Again I 
brought him in. This time I kicked up a 
cloud of mud to deceive him. My luck 
turned, and I slid him thru the little chan- 
nel into the shallow pool. The struggle was 
over. His huge broad tail had waved its 
last farewell to Deer Creek. He departed 
from his pool, still king as he had lived. 





reaches the surface. 


—then I had to fight. 





Having It Out With a Devilfish 


NCE in a while I like a mess of rock cod, and when I wanted ’em I used to go 

get ’em. They are big-eyed, spiny-backed, deep-water sea fish that delight to 
loaf around the sunken rock ledges, and their habits are much like those of the 
black bass found in deep lakes with rocky shores. 

There is no sport in this deep-water sea fishing, for one simply lowers a strong 
line over side with enough lead to carry the live bait down quickly; then he keeps 
it just above the bottom until something happens; then he hauls away and keeps 
doing it until he lands his catch (if some shark doesn’t beat him to it!). 

There is a delicious uncertainty about this kind of fishing. One never knows 
whether he is pulling up a rock cod or a sculpin, stingray or skate, shark or mer- 
maid, flounder or sea-serpent, as they all feel alike until they get to the top, or as 
near the top as the clearness of the water allows one to see them. 

If the water is clear on top it helps, and if 10 feet of muddy fresh water is run- 
ning over the salt water, most anything is liable to happen when your catch 


That’s what brought me to grips with a 16-foot devilfish—one of those eight- 
legged (or armed) snaky fellows that natural history sharps call the octopus. 

It doesn’t make much difference what you call ’em, those eight sucker-lined 
arms are the “fightin’est” tools you ever saw after you let the first one touch you. 

I got my big one while I was rock cod fishing, and hauled him to the top in 
muddy water so he was close up and I could not let go when I found what I had. 

He got one long arm fast on the boat bottom, and there he was. I cut the 
anchor line and pulled for shore to beach the outfit and get rid of him. 

In ten feet of water he slipped a snaky arm up overside and fastened to my leg 


He was in no hurry, just deliberately slid one arm after another up overside, 
felt around a bit, and fastened to me wherever it was handy. 

I had a good sheath knife with me and I started carving those deadly arms off 
of the big fish. I whittled him away, piece at a time, for about half an hour before 
the remains let go and the big green staring eye sunk under the mud-colored water. 

Then I went ashore, rested for an hour and went home, after the hardest fight 
I ever had in my experience with a submarine creature, and now when I want a 
rock cod I buy it of some Greek fisherman! 

One roundup with a 16-foot octopus is plenty for a life-time. 

There is an unhurried, deliberate quality to the way a devilfish fights that sort 
of gets your goat and makes you shiver a year after the fight. 


Et CoMANCHO. 
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‘ Keeps the Ti bane 


Every sportsman wants pictures of his trip. He 
wants them to show to his friends and to keep alive 
and green some of the happiest days of his life. 


It’s all easy with any Kodak, and as for conve- 
nience—some are so small that you do not carry 
them— you wear them, like a watch. 





Autographic Kodaks $5 up 







Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., te Kadek city 
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Oh Man! | 
Look Who’s Here! 
NEW JOINTED | 
Pikie Minnow 





No. 2600 


Length 4%, in. Price $1.25 


Weight % oz. 


N' J)PE! Your eyes do NOT deceive | 
you! It’s the famous Pikie Minnow | 
—the Greatest all-around lure ever made— | 
the old reliable favorite of all good fisher- | 
men—improved to make it even more 
graceful, more life-like and more deadly! 
And Gosh! What a wicked wiggle! And 
that sensuous, snaky glide — just like the 
living, breathing minnow it represents! 
This new Jointed Pikie stirs these old | 
fightin’ Bass, Pike, Pickerel and Muskies, 
into action—makes them perk up their fins 
and rush madly after it! It gets even those 
that can’t be teased to strike on any other 
lure! Prepare NOW for that first fishing 
trip! Get vour new Jointed Pikie at your 
dealer’s or direct! And you'll Catch More 
and Bigger Fish! 


New 1926 


Fly Rod ‘Pop-It’ Lure 












No. F-100; Price 75c | 
A very light little lure with Cork body, buck tail | 
and mallard feathers! Jerking makes it pop | 
around on surface—with lots of fuss which Bass | 
can't resist! Fast pulling makes it wiggle like | 
minnow hustling for its life! We guarantee it to 


be a deadly killer! 
SILVER FLAS Another Creek Chub Crea- | 
tion—a new finish that—in | 
the water—produces a shine and sparkle on the | 
bait like a silver side minnow! It is known as 
Silver Flash finish No. 18—and is especially good | 
on our No. 2618, New Jointed Pikie; No. 1518, 
Floating Injured Minnow; No. 2118, Fintail Shin- 
er, and No. 718, Famous Pikie Minnow! 


Famous Pikie Minnow 


Length 44 in. 
Weight *4 oz. 







No. 700 
Price $1.00 








Length 3', in. Price $1.00 


Weight %4 oz. 


You know “Goin’ Fishin’ when 


really 
you've got these two fish foolin’ wonders in your 


you're 


kit! Both 
found. 
FREE! A Famous Pikie Minnow to everyone 
* who sends us a first class original fish 
photo showing a catch made during the 1926 fish- 
ing season! Also $25 for the best photo accepted, 
$15 for the second best, and $10 for the third. 
Get plenty of out-of-doors in the photo! We will 
be the judges! SEND ’EM IN! 
Get any of these real fish getters from your dealer 
or direct from us! Every one guaranteed to be sat- 
isfactory to you in every respect or money re- 
funded! Dealers our baits under this guar- 
antee and we protect them! 


Our New Beautifully Colored Catalogue Sent Free 
Upon Request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
162 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


are deadly killers wherever fish are 





sell 


| northern pike. 
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Letter No. 1120—A Fly-Tying Encyclopedia 
Editor Angling Department.—Please tell me the 
sizes of gut from which to construct leaders. How 


| large should a fly be to interest rainbows? When 
| dropping a dry-fly into a basin of water and it 
| falls wrong side up, is it because hackle is too far 


forward? Should hackle be mostly in front or be- 
hind the wings? Is a fly with long hackle as at- 
tractive as short? A fly with plenty of hackle 
floats better; how much shall I use? Note your 
fondness for Royal Coachman; do you use it dry? 


| —M. M. G., Mo. 


Answer.—You have asked so many questions I 
am afraid I cannot go into each as completely as 
you might wish. As to the sizes of gut to use in 
the construction of leaders, all depends upon the 
size of flies used, which, in turn, depends upon 
the moods of the fish and the angler’s skill. Pre- 
sume you have in mind tapered leaders. I am now 
employing Fina to Marana 2d., and find the sizes 
work well, but I am using small-sized hooks. Two 
sizes are ordinarily sufficient, tho some experts 
use three. A rainbow will, especially if water is a 
bit cloudy, accept of a large fly; but when the 
water is low and clear, a small one, especially 


| dry-flying, is more winning. For the streams you 


have in mind, regular stage, a 12 will be O.K., say 
10 and 12. Small streams, bright and clear, 14 
and 16. Doubt if the fly falls wrong side up be- 
cause the hackle is too far forward, but because 


| unevenly distributed, or the body is out of pro- 
| portion. 


More hackle forward and below, but 
some must of course reach backward. No, there 
are times when long hackle is most alluring, as 
witness trailing bucktails. Tie a Palmer Worm, 
hackle the whole length, and see. I like plenty of 
hackle. Of course much depends upon the moods 
of the fish, and the fly to which they are rising. I 
use the Royal Coachman dry sometimes, full body, 
but prefer it for wet fiy. Get a few flies from good 
tier and duplicate.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1121—Muskellunge and Great Pike 


Editor Angling Department :—I have just fin- 
ished reading your very good book on the pikes, 
and would like to make a few observations re- 
garding the whole question. I have had good 
success on Man Trap Lakes in Minnesota, where 
I have a camp. I have caught a good many 
muskies there, all of which meet your description, 
except that they have a generally light yellowish 
cast, and well defined yellowish blotches, irregu- 
lar in shape, in size from a quarter to a half dol- 
lar. As the fish ages the spots dim but do not 
disappear. Has the true scale arrangement as you 
give it, looking very much like the Chautauqua 
‘lunge. Do you think the gravel bottom (the lakes 
are free from mud) might account for the color? 
In other lakes, not connected with the Man Trap 
Chain, there are what the natives call great 
I have not examined cheek mark- 
ings, but their color is so pronounced that we al- 
ways name them great northern pike at once. 
They are considerably darker than the muskel- 
lunge, and have white bars in longitudinal rows 
over the whole body. These white bars are nearly, 


| if not quite, twice as long as they are wide, and 


run from ys to % of an inch in width. You say 
in your book that the great northern pike of Min- 
nesota is a ‘lunge. Would you conclude this is the 
fish you say is a muskie, or might it be a great 
pike? I realize your expression can only be a 
guess, not having the cheek markings. It may be 
my imagination, but I have always thought the 
meat of the muskie much better than the great 
northern pike. I take it from your book that you 
question that. Do I understand that the number 
and arrangement of the bones in the three differ- 
ent species of pike to be the same, and the appar- 
ent absence of bones in the muskie, as compared 
to others, is due to size?—H. L. F., Iowa. 
Answer.—The causes you give for the yellowish 
coloration of the “lunge in Man Trap Lakes 
sounds reasonable. The matter has been worked 
out quite satisfactorily that bottom and lighting 
has a great deal to do with coloration, as well as 
food and water. I doubt if the fish would prove a 


Chautauqua muskie, tho if a muskie from Chau- 
tauqua Lake were put in the Man Trap Chain he 
would come to look like the Man Trap fish. I 
have no time now to look up the statement re- 
garding the great northern pike of Minnesota, but 
the fish generally called by that name in certain 
sections of the state are muskie. Of course there 
are true great pike there, and I would guess the 
fish you mention to be the latter. In “American 
Food and Game Fishes,’ we read, under Great 
Northern Pike, Esox immaculatus, “This muskel- 
lunge is known only from Eagle Lake and other 
small lakes in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
From the great lakes muskellunge it differs in 
having the body entirely unspotted, or with vague, 
dark cross shades. The tail is a little more slen- 
der and the fins are a little higher. This form has 
not been studied critically, and its relations to 
E. masquinongy and E. ohiensis have not been 
clearly made out. That is the reason I advocate 
the name great pike for the fish not a muskellunge, 
so that we will not confuse it with great northern 
pike, which is. In my experience, a great pike 
from cold waters of the north, is every whit as 
firm, sweet and flaky as that of the true ‘lunge. 
All depends upon the water and condition of the 
fish, of course. Their food habits are exactly 
similar. Insofar as I have been able to discover, 
there is no difference in the “bones” of the vari- 
ous pikes. Of course a “‘pickerel’ seems to have 
many more because of its size. Sometimes one is 
tempted to believe that a given specimen does 
have more bones than the general run. It may 
be so—I can’t say.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1122—Planting Eastern Brook Trout 
in the West 
Editor Angling Department :—Would you ad- 
vise planting eastern brook trout in the same 
stream with rainbow and native trout?—W. C., 
Mont. 


Answer.—Much depends, of course, upon local 
water conditions and the abundance of native 
fish, as well as the food supply. The eastern 
brook trout require colder water than do the 
westerns, tho I presume there is no doubt but 
that your streams are cold enough in all con- 
science. In the east, when streams warm to the 
extent that they are unsuited to native brook 
trout, brown and rainbow are introduced and do 
well. If you have requisite feed, and the condi- 
ticns are half way satisfactory, there is no reason 
why you might not introduce the eastern brook 
to advantage. The relation of the fish to those 
you mention is a moot question. Fish culturists 
generally deem the brook able to care for itself, 
but in my observation of eastern streams, I note 
that when rainbow and brown are introduced the 
brook grow less and less. Of course, changing 
water conditions may be the determining factor. 
At any rate I would not hesitate to plant brook 
trout in the streams if, as I said before, conditions 
are half way satisfactory.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1123—Know ’Em? 

Editor Angling Department:—Recently a 
friend reported to me that he had caught some 
genuine ‘‘small-mouth bass’ at a certain point 
on the San Saba River about 60 miles distant 
from here. Doubting if there were any true small- 
mouth in Texas, I made a trip to investigate, at 
the first opportunity, and have just returned. I 
found a stretch of water some 5 miles long that 
is most excellent for the small-mouth save for the 
fact that it is too warm. Here are to be found the 
large-mouth true to his breed in every particular. 
But in this particular stretch of rocky, swiit 
water I found fish not to be found in the river 
outside of the above stretch of water and I would 
like your opinion regarding it. They run consid- 
erably smaller than the large-mouth and are de- 
cidedly gamier. I took none over 10 inches in 
length and as our law requires 11 inches, all were 
returned to the water. It is a trifle more compact 
and neater than the large-mouth. That is, the 
outline of back and belly follows more gradual 
curves and not the break in the gently curving 
lines at dorsal fin as in the large-mouth. The lines 
of scales over the cheek plates were so broken 
that it was impossible to count them. When 
holding one only 2 or 3 feet before the eyes, the 
dark markings looked irregular, giving the fish a 
mottled appearance about the same as a crappie, 
altho the shade of color was true to the bass, 
but if one looked at him from 5 or 6 feet distant 
these dark markings assumed a little more regu- 
larity and formed vertical bars. However, his eye 
was the color of the large-mouth. I thought I 
knew a little about our fresh-water fishes, and 
especially about bass, but this one has me “up a 
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tump.” What is your opinion, and do you think 
we have the true small-mouth this far south? I 
orgot to say this fish’s mouth did not extend be- | 






ond a line vertica't!y drawn thru the middle of 
he eye.—C. A. J., Tex. | 
Answer.-—I am in receipt of your interesting 
tter regarding small-mouth in Texas. I doubt 
iat you have the true small-mouth so far south, 
ho in these days of wide planting one can never 
e sure of anything. Your description of the fish 
s so indefinite that I am unable to make a guess 
ven as to its identity. Perhaps when the matter 
ets on the pages of Outdoor Life some light will 
iwn. I thank you for calling my attention to this | 
atter.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1124—Dry-Fly Dope 
Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me 
f a good dry-fly dope? Zane Grey tells in an 
rticle of using a composition of kerosene and 
iseline which I have experimented with and 
und to be a miserable failure. Leaves large oil | 
ngs and really sinks the fly. Better use nothing 
ian this. By the way, did you ever use a pair 
i common nail clippers in place of knife or other | 
utter? Sure has it all over anything I have ever | 
P ised.—D. E. C., Ohio. 
Answer.—I am buying dry-fly dope from the | 
ealers and find it perfectly satisfactory, much | 
more so than anything I can concoct. Insofar as 
[ can see, it makes little difference what partic- 
ular make is used. Just order the dressing from | 
the same firm that supplies your flies and you | 
can’t go wrong. Thanks for that “kink” of| 
yours. Of course you know there is something | 
f the sort on the market, built with the dry-fly 
man’s needs expressly in mind.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1125—The “‘Coney”’ Placed 

Editor Angling Department:—In reply to the 

question submitted in letter No. 1049, May issue, 
vould say that the coney, Stenodus mackenziei, 
is numerous in the Mackenzi River, ascending the | 
river to the first strong rapids. Indians claim they 
are caught by the Eskimo at the mouth of the 
Mackenzi. They remain in Great Slave Lake the 
year around and frequently attain a weight of 30 
to 40 pounds. Body of the fish resembles a pike 
and the scales are of a beautiful bright color. The 
Indians call the fish “Shees.”” Are usually caught 
in nets but take a bait readily. They are often 
irozen for dog food.—F. S. O., N. Y. 

Answer.—It was the spelling of the name that 
onfused me, and inasmuch as no characteristics 
vere given I simply had to throw the matter into 

e hands of our readers. The coney, proper spell- 
ing of name, inconnu, is a large, coarse salmonoid 
nhabiting the larger streams of Alaska and north- 
estern British America, abundant in Yukon and 
Mackenzie Rivers. As you intimate, of considera- 
ble importance to the Indians and traders. More 
closely allied to the white fishes than to the Pacific 
ilmons. Want to thank you for placing us on 

e right track.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1126—A Preachment 

Editor’s Note.-—The following is lifted from a 
rsonal letter to the editor, but is so good, so 
uch worth while, that we are publishing without 
e consent of the writer, and will probably get a 
illing down” from him. The writer is “Art” 
ide, of Sheboygan, Wis. 

Yesterday I spent on a trout stream and it sure 
is an ideal day to spend out doors. It was 
)thingly or comfortably warm, the breezes were 
: e velvet and ‘“‘Snooks’’, my dog, and I lay on 
little knoll in the woods and we just lay there 
1 thought and thought and thought. It just 
ide my heart ache when I thought of the forces 
greed, commercialism and politicians at work to 
e it all away from us. O. W., it just seems to 
God will not let them take it all away. He 
| find some way to stop them I am sure. Isn’t 





na part of His plan of life? Then why doesn’t 
destroy that damnable greed in man which is 
ing to destroy His plan of nature. I was so 
e yesterday I just felt that if they take it all 
iy I shall want to die too, along with the 
es and forests and lakes and streams and the 
ss and flowers and birds. When those are all 
ne, then, then what will there be left? Nothing 

the memory of what life might have been. 
ilization has never made real men. Nature as 
1 will find has always been at the bottom of the 
king of real men. As they take nature away 
n us real men are becoming more and more 
ree. Of course, civilization produces a type 
ch society terms real men, but when you get 
it down and analyze them, you discover they 

artificial When they take away our out- 
oors they remove those forces which build fine 
sical, mental, moral and spiritual men. O. W., 
out-o’doors never hurt anybody and it has 
e a mighty lot of good. Civilization, so called, 
accomplished but little and sure has done a 
o’ harm. It is going to be a great fight to 
e even a remnant of the out-o’doors and I pray 
i we will win and I believe we will.—A. K., 
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new prices that are lower on 
all South Bend and Oreno Reels 


OUTH BEND REELS, the famous Level- Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash and the old standby, the 
straight Anti-Back-Lash are lowered in price. 


The same standard of mechanical perfection 
though, still holds; the same fine finish, the same 
quality which have brought satisfaction to over 
150,000 owners. Increased production facilities 
alone are responsible for the new prices. 


ORENO Reels, of like design and operating 
principle asSouth Bend Reels—differing only in 
material and finish—also are reduced ini price. 


It is now possible for anglers who long have 
desired the casting perfection of a level-winding 
reel, to own the best at the cost of an ordinary 
reel. Beginners, women anglers, boys, all can 
have the bait-casting joy of a South Bend. Too, 
these prices permit the convenience of a second 
or auxiliary reel. 

Your sport goods dealer has these reels 
at the new prices. Ask to see them. 


Send for this Book—FRE'E 
“Fishing—What Baits and When’’, written 
by noted sportsmen writers. Contains inter- 
esting, helpful fishing data. Tells about our 
annual $2,000.00 Fish-Photo Contest—open 
to all. Write for your copy today. 
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— No. 1200 

~ New price — $16.50. 
South Bend Level- 
Winding Anti-Back- 
Lash-Reel. Formerly 
$25.00. 










No. 1131 
New price—$10.00 South 
Bend Anti - Back - Lash 
Reel. Formerly $12.50. 





No. 1000 
New price—$8.50. Oreno 
Level-Winding Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel. For- 
merly $15.00. 





No. 900 


New price— $6.50. Oreno 
Anti- Back - Lash Reel. 
Formerly $7.50. 





9205 High Street 


ND BAIT CO. 


- South Bend, Ind. 











S. 
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Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only dese eiotens 
prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES of FLI 
FISHING MAPS of MAINE and NEW YORK (nearby); 
ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY COLORATION DESC RIP- 
TIONS and a‘ ‘NOVEL INDEX” describing outfits for 
COPY MAILED ON 











and 
ES ; 


angling for various Game Fishes. 
10¢ IN STAMPS. 


RECEIPT OF 








Some Timely Specialties 
IMPORTED TROUT FLIES 


(All the Popular Patterns 
MONARCH BRAND 
(As Good as Others’ Best) 

Wet Files—on Gut $1.00 per dozer 
Dry Flies, Double Wing—on Gut_--_----- £2.00 per dozen 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON'S 
EXTRA QUALITY 
(Finest Possible to Make) 

Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on Gut 
Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut 
Dry Files, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks_--_- 
DOUBLE TAPERED LINES 
INTRINSIC—THE WORLD’S BEST QUALITY 
SOFT FINISH. 


dozen 
dozen 
dozen 


$1.50 per 
$1.50 per 
$2.00 per 


For Dry Fly and Wet Fly. 
Sizes— ( D E k 
Intrinsic, 30 yards.......... $12.75 $10.75 $9.25 &N.75 


INTERNATIONAL. SOFT FINISH. DARK BROWN. 
Made to Meet (and Beat) Competition. 
Sizes— © D E ¥ 
$4.50 84.00 83.65 83.40 
Size C is for Rods & ounces in weight. Size D is for 
Rods 5'» to 8 ounces in weight. Size E is for Rods 4 
to 5', ounces in weight. Size F is for Rods under 4's 
ounces in weight. 
RODS EXTRA POWERFUL FOR WEIGHT may re 
quire 1 size heavier line than mentioned. 


SPLIT BAMBOO FLY RODS 


Dark Brown or Green. 


ate rnational, 30 yards 


H. L. LEONARD, the World’s Best $53.00 
MILLS STANDARD |Better than Others’ Best) 31.00 
NONPAREIL—Semi-Hand Made 20.00 
MANCO SPECIAL 15.00 
TUSCARORA 10.00 
PARAGON 7.75 
EXCELSIOR 5.75 

in patterns suited for Trout Fishing (Wet or 


All made 
I 


Iry) and for Bass and Western Steelhead, 















Man! What a difference 
Bergmann oil makes in 
shoes! Softens them. Water- 
roofs them. Makes them 
ast longer. Just try it! 
Send 35c and name of your shoe 
dealer for full-size 8 oz. can post- 
paid (or send $1 for three cans). 
Address Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 











BIG-GAME FISHING 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 











Again the Shark Question 


Once I had, almost, some kind of first- 
hana proof of this shark question. It hap- 
pened below Miami, and is about as close 
as I wish to come to the question, whether 
a shark will attack a man. 

We were on a four days’ cruise to Rod- 
riguez, and Rodriguez is our idea of oe. long 
trip out of Miami. Of course, I have gone 
farther, for I have fished the blue water 
from Miami to Long Key, and that is about 
100 good miles. 

Still, Rodriguez is far enough, as it lays 
about 60 miles thru good fishing water, 
down the keys below Miami. 

The first day I get a sailfish, and we went 
into Angelfish Creek for the night. The 
next day was better, for it was not so 
rough, and we struck sailfish almost at 
once. I remember that we ‘had two big 
fellows on at the same time, both 7-foot 
fish, that jumped time and time again. 
We fought them, and finally landed both 
fish, which we released alive, we had 
done with the one on the previous day. 

All in all, we had a fine day’s sport of it, 
and we were held up by fish so much that 


as 


| we got to Rodriguez just ahead of the dark 


UY 694 Upshur Street, Portland, Ore. | 


spend Spring, Summer and 


WHY NOT Fall gat butterflies, 


erin. 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
tions, some worth $1 to $7 each; simple out- 
door wor with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my Illus- 
trated Prospec a hose »fore sending butterflies. 
MR. SINCLAIR, Deuier in Insects, Dept. 22, 
Box 1424, San diego. California. 








Highest quality oil made. Dealers write! | 





Every time 
sailfish that 


we fastened on to a fighting 
took us out to sea into the 
Gulf Stream, we would lose two or three 
miles, as the stream whirled us north. Fi- 
nally the captain made us quit, and headed 
in for Rodriguez, full speed, as wise cap- 
tains would who knew that it is good to win 


to Rodriguez while you had light to work 
with, to help you up the dim, blurred 
ocean path, safely past some bad snags 
that were in there. 

Rodriguez is safe to harbor in any wind 
that blows. It is a good-sized island, that 
the chart will show you lies off the lower 
side of Key Largo. It is, perhaps, a half 
mile out from the key into the ocean, and 
is probably 6 miles from the outer reef, 
where we fish, out into blue water. 

So far as I know, Bill Hatch was the first 
professional Miami guide to find the Rod- 
riguez fishing ground. If any sportsman’s 
guide found it before him, he kept it to 
himself, and, what would be harder to ac- 
complish, his sportsmen kept their mouths 
shut about it, too. 

I believe that I fished Rodriguez when it 
was fairly virgin, some years ago, and then, 
as now, of the shadows that pass over its 
great bottle-green rcefs, few were thrown 
by the keel of a boat. 

And yet the shadows are there. 

They are made by great groupers; they 
are made by amberjacks of great size and 
greater numbers, and by barracuda like 
unto fence rails—barracuda that almost 
surpass belief. 

This, then, is the kind of fishing we went 
down into, when we traveled the some 60 
miles down to Rodriguez below Miami. 

At Rodriguez you are in lonesome seas 
Only once in many times have I seen a fish- 
ing cruiser in there. 


























A big hammerhead shark 
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All night we lay at anchor, inside the lit- 
tle island, possibly 500 feet. We heard the 
wind rise. By midnight it was blowing a 
gale, and, when morning came, we saw that 
there was to be no fishing that day, for the 
whitecaps were rolling in from the sea. 

All morning we lay at anchor. One 
glance out toward the Gulf Stream was 
enough—whenever we began to get ambi- 
tious about fish. Added to this, the Inwood 
was aground in 4% feet of water, for the 
tide running out had let the launch down 
on a mud bar. We could wait till the tide 
lifted her off, and continue to wait. I final- 
ly became restless. Rodriguez beckoned to 
me under its mangrove fringe. I was sure 
there would be crawfish, and the 500 feet 
of shallow water that separated us did not 
seem far. 

I invited my companions to go along 
Neither they nor the boatman wanted any 
of that game, which meant going waist deep 
across that oozy bar to shore alone. So I 
took a crawfish spear, and, with a thought 
to barracuda, put on an old suit, and went 
overboard, barefooted. 

On the 500-foot distance to the island, I 
was in 444 to 5 feet of water. You could not 
wade speedily, as the bottom was soft, and 
my bare feet sunk for a couple of inches 
into it. So I put most of my weight on the 
water, held the spear aloft, also the glass- 
bottomed bucket that is used to peer under 
the wave-broken water, and set out for the 
island, pushing with my feet against the 
mud. 

I reached Rodriguez island and hunted 
crawfish, barefooted, and stripped to the 
waist. With the glass-bottomed bucket it 
was easy to see among the snaky-looking 
mangrove roots that sheltered the crawfish. 

After hunting quite a stretch of shore, 
I returned, wading thru the shallows, and 
struck the Inwood and again crossed to the 
launch. The tide was coming now, and I 
found it a little deeper, but still my bare 
toes touched bottom and sunk deep into 
the mud, leaving a track. 

When I reached the launch my compan- 
ions suggested that we try a pull at the 
anchor rope, for the tide had risen and the 
Inwood might float loose if we pulled 
strongly. So we all gathered forward, and, 
just before we took the anchor rope in 
hand, I looked out to sea. There was some- 
thing long and black coming into sight, 
from the sea. It headed straight in. It was 
about 14 feet long and it showed a trian- 
gular fin. 

Could it be that that big shark was coming 
into shallow water? On he came thru the 
quiet water, swiftly, then he actually 
passed between our launch and the island 

thru 5 feet of water, and shallower where 
| had been a few minutes before. 

Then he stopped, puzzled like, and fol- 
owed “something” up to the mangroves; 
‘hen he turned and trailed the “something” 
ut almost to our launch, when he turned 

lose to us and swiftly went his way. 

The something he had trailed so surely 
vere my bare-foot prints on the soft ocean 

ed, where they showed in the soft mud. 
‘he prints were fresh. We all saw him 
ake the turn to shore over the prints. 

The unerring nose of the shark does not 
it! him when he hunts. 

What he was hunting was the thing that 
ade the footprints in the mud, but the 
aker had gone back to the launch and 

letyv. 

Just what would have happened out in 
iat shallow bar, is, of course, a matter of 

me conjecture. As I have said before, 

ere is rarely any definite proof in these 
ark cases. One must use his imagination; 

id yet I came within a few minutes of 
oving the whole question —W. B. H. 















F COURSE, no matter how you get 
him in, there is always some thrill to 
landing one of those speckled beauties — but, 
have you ever used a Martin Automatic Reel ? 


Well, Sir, it’s hard to describe, but just try 
to picture this— you're walking a stream and 
he hits suddenly—you grab your line—no— 
not the reel handle—the line— and you play 
him on your finger tip. You pay out more line 
or you pull it in. Every move, every turn, is 
registered on that finger tip. You get the whole 
thrill—everything there is to fishing you get in 
those few minutes, or seconds. 

You don’t bother about slack line or snarls — 
there are none. The hand holding the rod 
works the brake lever on the Automatic and 
your line is taken in or let out as you want. 








When Fishin’--is Fishin’ 


Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Inc. 
200 Main Street, Mohawk, N.Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


FISHING REELS 











There is no need to pump the reel—that's 
Automatic — you just fish and keep fishing — 
really fishing. 


You know what the self-starter did for auto- 
mobiling—well, sir, the Martin Automatic does 
more than that for fishing. 


Martin Automatics are not expensive. The 
Number 3 reel, which holds 150 feet of G 
line, costs only $5.50, and with a tungsten 
steel line protector it costs only $6.50. If you 
don’t like it, you get your money back. 


When you go out this year, make sure you ve 
got a Martin Automatic in your creel. You'll 
be mighty glad you had it. 


A free booklet illustrating all models is 
sent free on request 

















Make Money in 
Photography! 
4 "4 i We train you quickly at home. 
alii] No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 


else like it.Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 8653 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ZIP-ZIP 


) THOUSANDS of boys are made hap- 
#/ py withthis wonderful! Zip-Zip shoot- 
er, something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter is 
Y scientifically and practically made; boys, 
if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
/ get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order fromus. Zip-Zip 
shooter complete 35¢ or 

8 for $1.00; send stamps, 

coin or money order. 



























AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 
J Dept. 99 Columbia, 5, ¢, Same 











Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on 
Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; 
Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 


Rods, 














61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
GENTS New Invention 
A Quick Seller! 
Mi j lay easy wit 


Make $l0 ac this new kind 
of Fire Extinguisher, approved by (Fire) 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and big In- 
i No experience 


surance Companies. 
necessary. We deliver and collect. Your 
pay starts atonce. We furnish full size 


samples -- filled and complete. Write 
> for free outfit offer. (632) 
FYR-FYTER, 7 76 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 
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Conducted by CLaupE P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 
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The Apache Trail, Arizona 


Co NTRY typical of the best of Ari- 
zona’s scenic grandeur, rich in romantic 
and legendary associations, is the automo- 
bile trip over the Apache Trail, which covers 
a 120-mile excellent highway from Globe to 
Phoenix by way of the famous Roosevelt 
Dam and Lake. It is offered as a side trip 
to travelers on the Southern Pacific “Sun- 
set Route,” and may be taken as an integral 
part of a motor tour east or west along the 
several transcontinental trails which cross 
southern Arizona—the Dixie Overland 
Highway, the Old Spanish Trail, the Lee 
Highway and the Atlantic-Pacific Highway. 
This country was inaccessible previous to 
the time when Uncle Same built a road to 
the site of the Roosevelt Dam, which irri- 
gates the incomparable Salt River Valley 
A wonderful panorama is passed by you 
you traverse a colorful mountain-land, thru 
winding canyons, over steep summits, and 
you peer over vast precipices. Great moun- 
tain forms, broad mesas, gardens of weird 
you can visit cliff dwellings which 
are relics of a people long forgotten; the 
Rooseveit Dam spillways pour waterfalls 
loftier than Niagara, and the Roosevelt 
Lake is an inland sea with a peculiar beauty 
all its own. 

This is the former abode of the fiercest 
of Indians, the Tonto Apaches; now they 
are interned on their San Carlos and Sierra 
Blanea Reservations, and where the Salt 


eactus: 


Claude P. Fordyce 








Fish Creek, and the winding, scenic Apache Trail 


River and Tonto Creek join, the Govern- 
ment built the great dam. 


OU can make the trip in a day, altho to 
get to feel the country you are advised 
to stop at one or other of the fine resorts 
en route and enjoy yourself. Starting from 
Globe you follow Pinal Creek for 10 miles, 








A monument to man’s ingenuity—the great Roosevelt Dam 


with the Apache Mountains to the north 
and the Pinal Range to the south. Thru 
Red Hill Pass and beyond you pass a for- 
est of giant cactus, then you leave the 
stream and climb to Palisade Ridge—the 
former rendezvous of the notorious rene- 
gade, Apache Kid—and above the road 
towers Smoke Signal Peak, where were 
lighted the Indian signal fires. On up to the 
summit brings to view the panorama of 
the Sierra Ancha Mountains, which harbor 
hundreds of prehistoric cliff dwellings and 
much big game. If you want some wilder- 
ness journeying, ferry across Roosevelt 
Lake and get into this outdoor paradise. 

At Lake View Summit you get your first 
view of Roosevelt Lake, flashing like a sap- 
phire 2,000 feet below you and 20 miles 
away. You get here a magnificent sweep of 
country visualizing the great Tonto Basin; 
northwest 60 miles are the Four Peaks in 
the Mazatzal Range—the outstanding land- 
marks of this part of Arizona. Enroute far- 
ther you pass the Cholla Canyon, where the 
Tonto Cliff Dwellings stand out in their 
overhanging caverns. This is one of the 
National Monuments. 


OOSEVELT DAM is between massive 
cliffs at the entrance to the Salt River 
Canyon, the lake being 30 miles long and 
4 miles wide, impounding water used in ir- 
rigating the Salt River Valley 50 to 90 
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$132 


urch Bea therweight 
Auto Tent 


OMBINING Safety. Comfort and Roominess with marvelous com- 
pactness, the Burch Featherweight gives you more value for less 
money. Here is a tent rugged enough to be positively stormproof, 

large enough to accommodate amply a party of three adults, or two 
adults and two children. Yet it is so compact that it folds easily and 
quickly into a light bundle to occupy only a small space on your run- 
ning board. 


























Set up, the Burch Featherweight is 6! feet high in front with a 3-foot 
back wall. Floor space is 7x7 feet. Awning is 6! feet long. Materia 
is Burch Waterproof and Mildewproof Tent Cloth with roof of Burch 
Balloon Cloth. Colors Khaki or Olive Green. The two windows are 
bobbinet-covered. Door in one side, large door in front with curtains 
that close this space entirely or fasten along edges of awning to make 
tent space larger. Two wall pockets furnish handy storage space. Only 
two poles are necessary to erect tent, and these are furnished jointed 
for easy carrying. 








Weight, including poles, 28 Ibs. 


If sewed-in floor is desired this is furnished for $2.50 
extra. 





If you’re going on tour this summer, you'll need this 
tent. Send in your money order now and we'll ship 
tent at once. 


The F, J. Burch Mfg. Co.. 


Hobson and 
Santa Fe 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
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Included in This 9-Piece Outfit is Everything 
Needed for Two Persons’ Comfort 

it Burch Featherweight Tent just as illustrated at right 

1 Burch Ideal Folding Steel Double Spring Bed as il- 
lustrated above ; 

1 Burch Wizard two-burner Folding Gasoline Stove 
with windshield ; 

2 No.6 Gold Medal Canvas-bottom Folding Chairs 
with backs 

1 No. 38 Gold Medal Roll-top Table 

1 Burch Pueblo Sanitary 2-gal. Water Bag 

1 Burch Dunnage Bag 39 inches deep, 18 
inches in diameter 

1 Burch Rubberized Folding Wash Basin 


The F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. 
Hobson and Santa Fe, Pueblo, Colo. 


Gentlemen: I enclose money order, for 
which please send me at once your $39.75 
Camping Outfit Con.plete for Two. 


Name 
I Fk ba dade 


2 a a es _ State 


ARERR OOM LEE EO IE AN 
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Lots of power, 
lots of speed and 
the easiest started 

easiest controlled 
outboard motor ee 
ever built—that’s the ¢ 


Speed 

[ Cia 

oJ Twin 
Has two forward, a neutral and two 
reverse speeds all accomplished me- 
chanically by changing pitch of pro- 
peller blades. When set at neutral 
motor runs while boat stands still. [ 
An exclusive Caille feature for more | 
than seven years. 





Dual Ignition Es 


You have both battery and magneto es 
ignition. Instant starting on 
battery, economy and snappy 
speed with magneto. Change 
from one to the other by 
simply inserting or withdraw- 
ing plug from magneto handle. 
Another exclusive Caille feature. 


Only $37.00 Down 


Buy on our “Pay as you Play” plan 
if desired. Only $37.00 down, balance 
in monthly payments. Write for cata- 
log and name of nearest Caille dealer. 






THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
6241 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich, 








5 SPEED TWIN 


miles west. The dam is 700 feet across its 
crest, with arched spillway approaches on 
either side 220 feet long. From river bed to 
spillway summit it is 284 feet. On the lake 
shore just north of the dam is Apache 
Lodge, where most tourists make a stop- 
over with side trips to the Tonto Cliff Z 
Dwellings, the Natural Bridge and the Sier- 

ra Ancha. 

The drive to Phoenix is along the Salt 
River Canyon, the road leaving the gro- 
tesque rock formations and entering open 
spaces. A divide is crossed into Fish Creek 
Canyon and lunch is served at Fish Creek \ 
Inn, then a long incline to Fish Creek Hill ~~, 
and Lookout Point, the scenic climax of the 
whole trip, revealing a panorama that fairly 
catches the breath. Passing then a land of 
grotesque rock sculpture, we come to the 
desert gardens. The common conception 
of the desert is waste and no life, but this 
garden will show you the peculiar flora of 
water-resisting plants which so beautify 
the desert—the palo verde, the ocotilla, the 
cholla, the yucea gloriosa. Amidst the mes- 
quite after every rain there spring up flow- 


N THE heart of Apache Land you are 
able to get a taste of the real southwest, 
and many people prefer to linger for days 
at Apache Lodge on the shore of Roosevelt 
Lake. This gives opportunity to gain an 
acquaintance with the most typical part of 
“Apacheria,” as the Spanish explorers called 
this ancient region. Apache Lodge is a de- 
lightful place for rest and recreation. Row 
boats and motor boats are available for 
cruises on the Jake, and there is good fish- 
| ing for black bass and salmon. From the 
Lodge lead many pleasant walks. Below 
the dam is the hydro-electric plant, with 
hot springs nearby. On the hillside above 
the lodge there is a cluster of wickiups, 
where the now peaceful Apaches can be 
seen basking in the sun. I have mentioned 
little about the National Forests. There is 
good hunting for deer, bear and cougar 
which lurk in the highlands. Wild turkey, 


GERONIMO 


MOUNTAIN 
An, 


ering shrubs that carpet the desert with AK 
masses of vivid color. High above all is tee 
the sahuaro, or giant cactus, many attain- bef 
ing a height of 30 to 50 feet, and the plant 
from which this region, now a National /£ % 
Monument, was named “The Papago Sa- j$~ «& 
huaro.” R Ro “ 
At last, 80 miles from the Roosevelt “re 
Dam and Lake, is the beautiful city of “Gg 
Phoenix, a city of 30,000 people and famed eo 
as a winter resort. ae 
wQ 
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The Apache Trail 


ness for outdoor life. 





scenery, good roads and accommodations, 
quail, dove and pigeon are abundant. So fine fishing, hunting, and an unusual wilder- 
this is a vacation land ideal; entrancing 








Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 








MAY WE HELP YOU? 





I intend to tour J 
\ i: Se lee mes 





Send equipment outline [] (Mark X) 


Send transcontinental map [| (Mark X) 


Where can I get the following equipment?.......... 
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Automobile 


Touring 
Dr. F. B. Young 


T° CHOOSE a camp, my advice is, 

where possible, get into a municipal 
camp. There are many good reasons for 
this, chief among which are a good water 
supply, toilet facilities, and company. And 
company is a great item. After a party has 
traveled together all day it is a mighty 
good thing to have some one to visit and 
talk with. Again, many matters of inter- 
est and information may be discussed; 
routes, conditions of roads, methods of 
‘ooking, clothing, politics; in fact, any sub- 
ject within the range of human interest 
may be profitably discussed with some of 
vour neighbors around camp. 

Failing to reach a municipal camp, then 
what? Pick a suitable place near the road, 
but at a short distance from it, and make 
your camp. In the forest reserves you will 
find these places marked, and, you must 
use the marked places and not others. In 
iny case do not put your camp in the bed 
of a canyon, for no matter how dry it may 
be at the time, one of the sudden rains so 
‘ommon in the high plains and mountains 
may make it a raging torrent in a very few 
minutes. One of my friends lost his car 
ind his entire camping outfit, and nearly 
lost his and his wife’s lives, by overlooking 
this precaution in central Wyoming. And 
the worst of it was, he was not a “tender- 
foot,” but a citizen of Wyoming for many 
years, and he should have known better. 
These rains are different. All the water 
falls in a few minutes, and the slope of the 
ground is such that it comes down the 
canyons in a wall with terrific force, carry- 
ing all before it. So, be sure that you are 
vut, of line with such a calamity. 

Another place to avoid is a hillside with 
loose gravel or lava. One party of which I 
knew lost everything in a slide from such a 
place. So, choose a level spot with firm 
ground. A little observation will soon give 
vou the necessary information as to a prop- 

r site. 


T° BREAK camp: Clean all your dishes 
and replace them, the stove, the cook- 

ng utensils, and the food supplies in their 
proper place in an orderly manner. If you 
ire in a municipal camp that has a gar- 
hbage can or incinerator, take all your trash, 
loose papers, rejected food and tin cans to 
t. If in the open, place’all these in a pile 
nd burn everything burnable, leaving the 
rest in a pile. Roll up the bedding, prefera- 
ly each person’s separately, into as com- 
act a parcel as possible. Take down the 
ent, pie ts folding it into as small par- 
el as possible, tie the tent poles together, 
nd pack each parcel into its designated 
lace. If proper thought is used, it will 
sually be possible to pack all supplies in 
ich manner as to leave plenty of room 
bove the running boards, that all the 
ors may be opened. It is necessary that 

e right doors always be left unobstructed. 
iter the things are packed, cover all out- 
le packages with a water-proof tarpaulin 
canvas to protect from rain and dust. 
rack or trunk on the rear of the car, out 
the way of the extra tire, is a great con- 
nience, and will care for many articles. 
‘ver put anything in front of the radia- 

r, as the radiator will get hot enough at 
ies with full air circulation. When the 
‘is fully packed, make a careful search 
overlooked articles. You will be sur- 
sed to find something left out quite 



































COTACO DUPLEX With Wings Attached 


Fs 


Guaranteed water and mildew- proof 





 COTACO™ TENT 


TRACE MARK REG. 
Many New Refinements: Wall Pockets, Loops for Clothes Lines, Auger Stakes, 
Auto Lock Clasps, Adjustable Telescopic Poles and Rods of Steel Tubing, etc. 
Easily goes up and down in jig time; water, mildew and snake-proof; packs in 
smallest bundle; lightest, Strongest, most durable— 
WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD FOR COMPETITIVE VALUE FROM ANY VIEWPOINT 


One Tent for the Whole Family 


— SLEEPS SIX TO EIGHT COMFORTABLY — 

















The 
(Complete Without Wings) 1 926 SOLD THROUGH DEALERS 
: Wei Retail Pri or shipped to consumer (freight 

Size eight eee added) where we have no dealer. 

7x7 50 Ibs. $36.00 i AMP Write for name of dealer and auto 

pi = ag rr camp supply catalog. 

Ss. : yy T 

Q9xll 64 Ibs. 51.00 E N RESPONSIBLE DEALERS 

Side or front wing for all sizes WANTED 
(4 Ibs. net) $5.10 each. H I I 














HAS EVERYTHING 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE FOR HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT 





Same Price 
All Over 
U.S. 














Tents, 
Wings, 
Bags, 
Made in 
Olive 
Drab 





COTACO DUPLEX 
—Without Wings 


Manufactured exclusively by 


THE COLORADO TENT & AWNING COMPANY 


1640 Lawrence Street ROBT. S. GUTSHALL, President DENVER, COLORADO 











|The New Auger Steel Tent Stake 


12 for $1.00—F. O. B. Denver—Weight 6 lbs. to the doz. 


This new type stake will hold four times the pulling 
strain of any other stake made. They have the same hold- 
ing advantage over the straight stake that a screw has 
over a nail. Cheap and indestructible. 














ae oe 
WSS, (stake oniven STAKE DRIVEN 
—— a THE WAY PART WAY 





Write for dealer’s proposition. 


THE COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO., 
1640 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $--- for which send me Steel 


Tent Stakes, 


Name 


Address 


F.O. B. Denver. 
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Give Thema Trial 











JAMISON 


BARBLESS 
HOOKS 


For All Kinds of Fishing 


They catch more fish because of better 
penetration and because they do not cut 
or tear. They do no injury to small fish, 
and thus help preserve the fishing. They 
are humane, sportsmanlike and effective. 
Every Sportsman should nse them and 
many thousands do. We guarantee ab- 
solute satisfaction or money refunded. 
Do not fail to take a supply with you on 
your vacation. Returning small fish un- 
injured will add much pleasure to your 
trip. 








Shannon and 
Jamison Patents 


The Barbless Hook Shannon Twin Spinner. 
The greatest of all casting or trolling baits. 
Weedless but a sure fish-getter. Red, Yellow 
or White Feather Fly. Price each, 85 cents. 





Barbless Hook Wet Trout and Bass Flies. 
Highest Quality. 24 patterns. No.4, No.6, No. 
8, No. 10, and No. 12 hook. Five for $1.00 or 
$2.25 per dozen. 


Barbless Hook Dry Flies, no snell. Highest 
Quality. 12 patterns. No.8, No. 10, No. 12 and 
No. 14. Four for $1.00 or $2.50 per dozen. 


Barbless Hook Inverted Bass Flies. No. 1-0 
Ringed Hook, no snell. Highest Quality. 14 
patterns. Each 35 cents, $4.20 per dozen. 





Patented in U.S. and Great 
Britain, 1924 





Ringed Barbless Hooks (cut shows No: 1-0). 
Nos. 8 and 6, 20c doz. Nos. 4 and 2, 25c doz. 
No. 1-0, 30c doz. No. 3-0, 35c doz. No. 4-0, 40c 
doz. No. 5-0, 50c doz. 


Turned-Down-Eye Barbless Hooks, for fly ty 
ing. Nos. 8, 10, 12 and 14, 25c doz., $1.75 per 100 


10-0 Barbless Tarpon Hooks, 15 cents each. 








Write for full information about our 
wonderful 


MOVING PICTURES OF 
FISHING 











Catalog of Barbless Flies and Hooks, Shan- 
non Twin Spinners, Coaxer Baits, Silk 
Casting Lines, etc. Testimonials. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














often. Examine your car for defects, see 
that you have gas, oil and water for the 
day’s trip, put out all fire, look around 


| carefully again and then leave camp. 


Campfires: With modern yet economical 
equipment you will not need a campfire, 
but if you are determined to cook on an 
open fire, take a few hints. In the first 
place, learn that you cannot cook on a 
flaming fire. Build up a good fire and let it 
burn down to coals, and cook on the coals. 
All special directions as to placing logs or 
rocks, or digging trenches, are useless. All 
that is necessary is to get a good bed of 
coals and place your cooking vessels on it. 
A flame will smoke up your food, and your 


rules and keep out of trouble. Don’t race 
on the road, and always keep to the right. 
Don’t stop in the road and block the way. 
In some parts of the west, especially where 
there is a large percentage of recent Euro- 
pean immigrants, there is a tendency of 
some to keep to the left. These fellows 
and other road hogs should be attended 
to by the local authorities. Don’t be a 
road loafer, or “mope.” If you don’t care 
to drive close up to the limit, draw to 
the right and let the fellow who does, pass 
you, and if you pass someone, be a gentle- 
man and drive on without giving him your 
dust. Remember when you are driving 
slowly that the state laws all give the other 








Camping beside a stream or lake is always a pleasure 


| vessels, burn your hands, and melt down 





the vessels. A camp fire to sit around and 
visit, or to keep a crowd warm by, is yet 
another story. The bigger the flame and 
the wilder the fire, the more pleasant it is. 
Remember, however, that from the Mis- 
souri River to the Rocky Mountains there 
are but few places where fuel is plentiful 
enough to indulge in a large bonfire, and 
that in most places it will even be difficult 
to get fuel enough for cooking. Sage and 
greasewood do not make good fuel. Don’t 
fail to extinguish every vestige of fire be- 
fore leaving camp. To leave a dirty camp 
or a dangerous camp is to acknowledge 
that you are either a boob or a boor. 


OAD rules and driving: Thruout the 
west the almost universal speed limit 
is 30 miles an hour on country roads, and 


| 10 to 20 miles in the towns. Observe these 


fellow the right to ask you with his horn to 
get out of his way and let him pass, and 
that when you don’t do so, but hog the 
road, he can prosecute you. Don’t be one 
of those road hogs who “takes his half out 
of the middle.” Before starting to pass any- 
one, notify him by using your horn. The 
public roads are no place for racing. Many 
cities have tracks for that purpose, and if 
you have to race, go there. Then if you are 
killed, or kill someone, you have paid for 
that privilege. The man who horns to pass 
is not hunting a race, or being impudent; 
he merely wants to go about his own busi- 
ness, and it is probably important to him. 
There are but few things to remember in 
driving anywhere. Obey the law, be courte- 
ous, be careful; simply be a gentleman. 
The Golden Rule is a mighty good guide 
while traveling, as well as elsewhere. 
There is one rule in the West that doés 








Don’t make hard work of autotouring. 








Loaf a little; and keep a diary of the trip 
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not hold elsewhere; that is, that horse- 
drawn vehicles have the right of way, so if 
you meet a wagon or buggy in a bad road, 
and the driver wants the left-hand side, let 
him have it without argument, for he is en- 
titled to it under the law and will have it 
anyhow. In the mountains the horse is al- 
ways to go to the side next to the hill, let- 
ting the car go on the canyon side of the 
road. Should two teams meet, each is to 
take the right, as usual. 


i GOING down long hills use your gears 
to save your brakes as much as possi- 
ble. This is done by putting your car into 
one of the lower gears, and letting the en- 
gine hold it by compression. A safe rule is 
that you should go down a hill in the same 
gear that is necessary to climb it. That is, 
if your car has to go into low to climb a 
long hill, to be safe in descending it must 
go down in low. These long hills will burn 
out brake linings, and the first thing you 
know your car is out of control, and headed 
for a wreck. And also remember that most 
of the present day cars have the hand brake 
working on the drive shaft, and should the 
drive shaft, or axle, break, you have noth- 
ing but the foot brake to hold you. In this 
case, if the foot brake will hold all is well 
and good, but if it won’t hold, run your car 
into the high side of the hill before it starts 
going too fast. In this manner you can 
manage a long hill without danger. The 
main thing in all driving is to know how to 
manage a car under all circumstances. Then 
if something does go wrong, keep your head 
and do the right thing. 
To drive thru bad sand, let the air out of 
the rear tires till the pressure is down to 20 
or 30 pounds, this permitting the tires to 


spread and form a flat surface that will ride} 


on the top of the soft sand without scoop- 
ing it out, and will not injure the tires. It 
should be unnecessary to add that the tires 
must be pumped up as soon as. a solid 
ground is reached. 
Don’t expect to make an immense mile- 
age each day. The records have all been 
made and your outfit is not in condition to 
lower them. In a trip of this kind, you can 
not average over 100 miles a day with any 
pleasure, or with any profit in sightseeing. 
This may not look reasonabale, but it is a 
fact. Any driver with experience will tell 
you that to make 200 miles a day, it will be 
necessary to drive 35 or 40 miles an hour a 
considerable part of the time (this to aver- 
age up for delays in stopping, in sightsee- 
ing, in getting thru towns, and from other 
causes). This speed is entirely too fast for 
either pleasure or seeing the country, and 
is much harder on the car and tires than 
more moderate driving. Drift along, 20 to 
25 miles an hour, taking in the scenery and 
driving about the towns to see what they 
have. If you haven’t the time or the in- 
clmation to do this, you might better use 
he train to get from one point to another. 
In planning your trip, don’t over-estimate 
vour ground-covering ability. Allow one 
lay for each hundred miles. For instance, 
! you have thirty days for the trip, count 
pproximately 3,000 miles, round trip, as 
vour limit. If you plan more than this 
vour trip will be spoiled. Another point: it 
s too much of a nervous strain for a party 
» travel 30 to 50 miles an hour for day aft- 
r day in a car, and if you try it you will 
ive trouble, no matter how accustomed 
ou may be to fast driving for short times 
nd short distances. Anyhow, it is mighty 
mbarrassing to drive over a country, and 
‘hen you are home to have your friends 
sk you about it and not be able to tell 
hem anything but that you made a record, 
they will think you are lying any way 
su put it. 





















AGE For’ FLy AND BAIT FISHING 


Sinceciiid Performance— 
Ever Satisfactory Service 


The minute your Dealer shows you 
a GRANGER you realize that this 
is THE Rod for you! 


You feast your fisherman’s eyes on 

its beautiful finish and note the ex- 

pert craftsmanship in every detailof |, 
this Rod’s construction. | | 





A. E. BUCK 


of 322 N. Tennessee Ave., 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA, 


SAYS: 


“T have caught hun- 
dreds of large-mouth 
bass witha rod I 
You feel its perfect action and bal- il||| bought from you in 


. it] , 
ance. You sense its wonderful power _|/|||_ 1924, and like your rod 


a ‘ \||\1 better than any I ever 
in emergencies. | saw or fished with.”’ 
And you wish for the opportunity to at 

once test for yourselfin your favorite lake | — 

or stream its evident ability to help prove I 
your angling sxill. ||] The best known an- 
glers manywhere are 
using and praising 
GRANGER Rods. 


Our 1926 Catalog will tell you more. Send } 
for it. Leading Dealers sell GRANGER 
Rods, but if yours cannot supply you— 

we will. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
1253 East Ninth Ave. Denver, Colorado 
Look for the Name ‘‘Goodwin” or “‘Granger’’ on the Reel Seat 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 

























Fly and Prices range 
Bait Rods from $20 to 
in various $50 with bag 

lengths and and alumi- 





weights num case 








P d steel umbrella 

= eh patent es 

with patent élasp. 

The Only Square, Roomy, One- nee 

piece, Guyless Tents using, the 

Umbrella Prigciple for Quick 

Erection. j 

Built to Rive lon’ and satisfactory ser- 

vice with migimum carrying weipht. 


Our patented, hidden chain reinforce- 
ments at eaves and corner seams prevent 
stretch and sag. Corners cannot pull out. 


Center pole of light, strong 1!4-in. brass 
tubing/in three corrugated slip-jointed 
sections. Stands perfectly rizid in use. 


is our special 
extra tight-woven and 
louble-processed drill. 









Tw popular sizes, 7x9 ft, and 9x11 ft., 
khaki color only. Both sizes 5 ft. square 
at eaves, 8 ft., 6 in., high at peak. 


Write for Brooks Camp Catalog, 
Road Maps and Nearest Dealer. 


BROOKS TENT & AWNING CO. 


1661 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colo. 


proo: 


2c chvaned to gal- 
—— corner ket 

















SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF oF FISH FOOD IMITATIONS 


LOUIS RHEAD NATURE LURES AND FLIES 


MADE LIFELIKE BY HAND TO FLOAT NEAR SURFACE IN FLYROD CASTING 
OR WEIGHTED FOR DEEP WATER SHORT ROD CASTING AND TROLLING. 
STATE WHAT GAMEFISH YOU WANT. WE SUPPLY SURE BAITS FOR THEM. 





WRITE AT ONCE TO LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, NEW YORK . 
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IN ONE MINUTE 













A Complete ee | 
Five-room oa | 
Home on Above view shows Kamper- 
Wheels ee aes 


when berths are thrownopen | 





| KAMPER-KAR f 


A completely equipped, rigid frame, canvas cov-| 
ered camping body with every convenience for | 
deluxe accommodations. Easily and _ quickly} 
mounted on any Ford chassis (other sizes built | 
to order). Same weight, same height as Ford | 
Sedan when closed. Opens in 10 seconds to 62” 
standing room. Perfect balance and light weight 
permits usual driving speed. Passengers ride in 
chairs. Windows right height for clear vision. 
Contains two double spring beds, built-in kitchen- | 
ette, cook galley, cupboards, ice box, food com- | 
partment, wardrobe, electric lights. Properly | 
ventilated. Storm proof and vermin proof. Ut-| 
most comfort in any weather. Amazingly low 
price. Write for litereture and full information. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP COMPANY 
417 South Henry Street. Bay City, Mich. 
nes See our exhibit 
at the Outdoor 
Show, Chicago, 
May 10-16 












This view with canvas cut away shows 
comfortable interior arrangement. 
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| 
| 
| 


3 e ~ | 
y Now 
To Take Along | 


COMFORT 


—on every tour or camping trip. 
Pratt-FoldTable, Bedand Chairs 
fold away neatly and open up 
roomily. They stow away almost 
unnoticed with your other lug- 
gage and enable you to 
—Eat in Comfort 
—Sleep in Comfort 
—Sit in Comfort (2)| 
Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 
PRATT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 6 Coldwater, Mich. | 


Table for 6. Folds like 
this to 6 x 6 x 36 ins. 


= 


Roomy Cot. 
Folds to3 1-4 ft.x4x 6 ins. 





Sturdy Chairs. 
Fold like this 





CAMP FURNITURE 





PRATT-FOLD| 





WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
1834 Eddy Street 


San Francisco, California 

















| the law. 


ON’T drive over strange roads at night. 
One night shortly before dark we 
started up a canyon in Colorado, and this 
canyon turned into a mountain, with the 
result that we could find no camping place. 
We climbed and climbed, and then climbed 
some more, and the more we climbed, the 
worse it looked over the side of the hill 
where we could see lights moving below. 


| After a while we came to a little town 


slung to the hillside, and we asked the one 
storekeeper where a camp ground was. He 
told us that there was not a place level 


| enough to put a tent for 4 miles farther, 


and it sure looked it. So, on we drove 
for 4 miles, until we came to Redeliff. 
At the Redcliff restaurant, where we got 
our suppers, we told some traveling men 
about our drive, and commented on the 
apparent distance to the bottom of the 
canyon we had skirted. One of them said, 
“Hell, that’s Battle Mountain, and if you 
had gone over the side you would have 


ee 
f 


hee 





I had watched the speedometer carefully 
from the city limit). A little girl ran from 
between two cars and struck my rear fend- 
er. She was knocked down but not hurt, 
but had she been hurt, I would have had 
to bear the blame, tho not at fault. Both 
grownups and children must be taught that 
they must use care, both when on foot and 
in cars. The signs that have appealed to me 
most were, “Drive decently,” “Drive rea- 
sonably,” “Keep to the right, and drive 
like a gentleman.” Most drivers are gen- 
tlemen. It is only the fool or the ignoramus 
who makes drastic rules a necessity, and 
don’t add to this class. 


OAD signs and directions: Most of the 

western transcontinental roads are well 
marked, the Lincoln Highway being the 
best. It is impossible to lose your way on any 
part of this highway if your eyes will work 
and your brain functions. Unfortunately, 
some of the others lack this plain marking, 
but most of them are placing markers as 





A level camping place, with a good outfit and plenty of shade, insures comfort for the autotourist 


carelessness in not knowing where we were 
before dark robbed us of a scenic trip that 
we had looked forward to thruout the 
trip, and gave us a most dangerous night 


| journey over a mighty bad road. Don’t do 
| it. Don’t drive fast on any crooked road. 


We passed one place where a careless driv- 


| er was hurrying down a hill and ran into a 


team coming up, with the result that both 
were wrecked, and one person killed. And 
such places are all too common everywhere. 

Many traffic signs are seen. The classic 


| one of, “Drive slow and see our town; drive 
| fast and see our jail,” is quite popular. An- 


other popular one is, “Drive slow; you 
might meet a fool.” Speed limits are 
marked at from 5 to 20 miles in various 
towns. Five miles is ridiculously slow. No 
car will move steadily at that rate, and the 
result is a blocking of traffic, or ignoring of 
Fifteen miles in town is a safe 
limit if all concerned, pedestrians, team 
drivers, and auto drivers, will use their 
eyes and brains. .In over half the cases 
where pedestrians are injured, it is their 
own fault, as they walk out in the streets 
and highways without looking for a car. 


| One thing that should be stopped in all 
| places is the habit of children playing in 
| the roads and streets. I was driving thru a 


town in western Nebraska, a strange town 
to me, where they parked cars in the mid- 
dle of the street, at about the rate of 8 
miles an hour (the reputation of the town 
for picking up strangers who violated their 
10-mile limit had been passed on to me, so 


| starved to death before you lit.” £9 our rapidly as possible. When we consider the 


quick development of touring, the im- 
proved and marked roads are remarkable 
Thruout the entire West a great many roads 
are under construction and detours are 
common. Many of these places are of in- 
terest. In one place in Montana we found 
them building a road by hydraulic power, 
cutting thru and sluicing down a hill to 
form the foundation of a road in the val- 
ley. In Oregon all the cross-state highways 
will be built without a grade crossing; near 
Thermopolis, Wyo., they are cutting a 
road thru a canyon on the Big Horn River 
that will shorten the Yellowstone Trail 
several miles and get away from the 
dreaded Birdeye Pass. This pass is the first 
of the hard mountain climbs, and after you 
have seen some of the others it loses its 
magnitude, but coming as it does at the 
beginning of the mountains and the end of 
the plains, it now has a reputation far and 
wide among tourists. The road from Cody 
to Yellowstone Park is a beautiful speci- 
men of the completed mountain road, being 
among the first to be completed. For a 
long distance it has been hewn out of the 
solid rock of the canyon wall, gradually ris- 
ing above the river, then running for sev- 
eral miles along a lake formed of waters 
impounded by Shoshone Dam. On this 
road are a number of tunnels thru the 
solid rock, leading one impressionable 
voung lady to exclaim, “Oh, isn’t it nice 
that these holes were here for them to put 
the road thru!” All roads should be plain- 
ly marked at forks and junctions, and 
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markers should be placed as to lead tour- 
ists thru towns without loss of time. 

It is a common remark that it is easier 
and more provoking to be lost in a town 
than in the country. Towns should see that 
their markers are accurate and point in the 
right direction, always giving the designa- 
tion in full miles, halves or quarters, never 
in tenths, as it is very annoying to try to 
read a decimal sign when in a car rambling 
along. Advertising signs should be neat and 
attractive, and accurate; such signs are not 
offensive, and some are of such character 
as to arouse much interest as to what the 
next one will show. A hint to the business 
man: If you go in for road advertising, 
study your subject and make it pay. The 
use of red in any road sign, but a danger 
signal, should be absolutely prohsbited, as 
such use at frequent intervals upon the 
road will cause neglect of real danger sig- 
nals. Red is universally recognized as the 
danger color, and should be used for noth- 
ing else. 

All towns on roads much frequented by 
tourists should have good camp grounds, 
not only for the good of the tourist, but for 
the good of the town as well. They should 
furnish water, shade, and toilet facilities, 
a trash receptacle or an incinerator in all 
cases; and where possible, should furnish 
other conveniences, such as shower baths, 
a pavilion, and cook stoves. Where wood is 
easily available, it is well to furnish wood 
for cooking and camp fires; where there is 
natural gas, it should be furnished. In all 
cases an effort should be made to impress 
the traveler favorably. Signs pointing to 
the camp ground should be placed at each 
street corner. Whether or not a charge 
should be made depends upon circum- 
stances; if suitable convenences are pro- 
vided and the place is properly policed, a 
charge of 50 cents to $1 a day, per car, will 
be cheerfully paid by most people, but to 
make any charge for a mere place to camp 
is always a mistake. 


THE free camp in Casper, Wyo., is the 
best that I have ever been in, with the 
one exception of shade, and they are trying 
to overcome this by growing trees as rap- 
idly as possible on that hill. They furnish 
water, ice, hot and cold showers, a laundry 
for which a nominal charge is made, a read- 
ing room, with a large porch on which visi- 
tors may dance to either piano or phono- 
graph music, a caretaker, who keeps accur- 
ate information as to the road conditions 
and can direct you on any road in the 
Northwest; there is a grocery store and 
meat market with the usual prices, at the 
gateway; in fact, everything is studied out 
for the convenience and the pleasure of the 
visitor. All this is free. Now what does 
Casper get out of it? When you drive into 
the camp you are given a registration card, 
and asked to fill it out. This calls for a 
statement of the money spent for various 
necessities while there. The week before we 
were there 291 cars stopped in the park, and 
the report showed that the average expen- 
diture per car in the camp was $11.85. Fig- 
ure it out for yourselves, you who doubt if 
it pays to be decent to the traveler. : 
On the other hand, one town (that I will 
not name) in Oregon has a camp that is a 
disgrace. It is a canyon bed filled with 
rock, and these are covered with loose sand, 
too loose to hold a tent pin. There are two 
rock ovens, supposedly for cooking, but the 
wood they furnished is too big for these; 
there are one or two cold .water faucets, 
and a dirty toilet; and they have the nerve 
to collect a charge of 50 cents to stop there. 
In this camp was the only time I lost my 
temper on the whole trip. 
Both Seattle and Salt Lake, as well as a 
few other cities, make a charge, but they 
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Tents and Auto Equipment 


- PRICES LOWER 
THAN EVER 


Your dealer will 
give you a money- 
back guarantee on 
our tents. 
104 Page Camp #7 A4 
Sent Free 





mS 


THE SCHAEFER TENT and AWNING co. 


Exclusive Makers of “RED SEAL” and “STACO”:Tents iy — 
_. 1419 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado Ses 




















Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken 





PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements — 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket down by one person in less 


ror 5 than fi minutes. 
Packs 8x4x1% inches in ve e 


Athol Leather Case.Weighs 
20 oz. 


Stormproof and Bugproof. 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 


, Mosquito Netting, Jointed 
Metropolitan Camp Goods Pole and Carrying Cases. 
have stood the test for 30 
years and are recommended SLEEP ON AIR 
by thousands of satisfied 


customers as the most reli- in a Comfort Sleeping 
able for outdoor purposes. It Fits the Running Board Pocket 








Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 
Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. Athol, Mass. 














-HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS | 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new} | 
Hints with a lot of ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook and 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s one of the best books on fishing | 
everissued—not a dry linein it. Free | 
Syo you—tell us where to send it. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 636 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light, carbide gas. 
Double Lens with Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


2) HEAD LIGHTS] 
1” 



























568 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Smiling Bill” Says 
[With apologies to Abe Lincoln) 


“You can use any old bait and fool some 
of the fish some of the time and some of 
the fish all the time, but when it comes 
to fooling all of the fish all of the time 
you just naturally got to use the good 
old Shannon, and that’s all there is to it.” 


The Shannon 
Twin Spinner 





Made under 
. P. Shannon 
Patents 


Make sure that you have this greatest 
of all fish getters. There never was and 
never will be a bait that could beat the 
Shannon. Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of fishermen, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Canada to Mexico, can 
testify to the fact that there never was 
its equal. If you haven’t tried it, get in 
line and be a lucky f:sherman. 


Anybody can fish with the Shannon. If you 
can't cast. troll with it. The fish don't care. 
They'll take it any way you present it to 
them. Just give them a chance, that's all. 


You can fish the thickest weeds with ease, 
and that’s where the big boys hide. Youcan 
fish deep water or shallow. Fish any place 
the fish are. That's one of the big reasons for 
its remarkable success. 


For attractiveness, nothing can beat it. It's 
in a class by itself. Maybe you use it. Likely 
you do, as most fishermen do. Look through 
your tackle box. Probably you'll find you 
need some new ones. Order now while the 
ordering is good. 


Made with red, yellow or white feather fly 
and natural, red, white, yellow or black buck- 
tail fly. Price each, 85 cents. 





The Jamison Special Line is soft and smooth 
running. Easy to cast and easy on your 
thumb Gives the best service of any soft 
braided line. The easier the line is to cast, 
the more casts you make and the more fish 
you get. Try it and be convinced. Order one 
for your Shannon A good bait deserves a 
good line. 

No.5, 12-pound test, 50-yard spool, each $1.00 
No 4,16 “ oy leak ¥ - 1.20 


Send for Catalog of Shannon Baits, 
Coaxer Baits, Casting Lines, Barb- 
less Hook Trout and Bass Flies, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D, 739 S. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























also furnish good accommodations. Any 
town, big or little, that receives the strang- 
er within its gates with courtesy and kind- 
| ness, is bound to benefit thereby, for its 
reputation, good or bad, will spread. These 
tourists are coming thru the country, and it 
is far better for the town to receive them 
with open arms and genuine courtesy than 
| to force them to put up with many incon- 
veniences, and cause them to feel that they 
are not welcome. Therefore, my advice to 
all towns on traveled highways, is to put in 
as good a camp as the possibilities will per- 
| mit, to have it reasonably close to your 
business center, and to cultivate and get 
acquainted with the genus tourist, for he is 
| a pretty good fellow. Another little item 
of interest is that many professional and 
| business men of good standing are now us- 
| ing this method to become acquainted with 
| their future homes. Instead of taking the 
train to a place and seeing only the super- 
ficials, they are taking their cars and going 
carefully over every detail, learning the ins 
and outs and the spirit of the whole com- 
munity. 


[\ ALL parts of the wooded country of 
the United States you will now find the 
forest reserves and the forest rangers. 
Most everyone is familiar with the idea of 
the forest reserves, but none of us can 
realize their extent or usefulness until we 
have driven in this western country. The 
ranger not only saves the timber for future 
use, but sees that the present crop is prop- 
erly harvested. They are the ruling spirits 
of our great sheep and cattle grazing dis- 
tricts; they prevent water pollution, save 
lives and property by controlling fire, pre- 
serve peace in many places; in fact, they 
are a sort of over-police and guardian. 
They have certain very definfte rules as to 
| behavior while on the reserves, and they 
| enforce them. Signs to this effect are posted 
thruout the reserve, and if you are wise you 
will heed these signs, and save trouble. It’s 
surely one place where it pays to “believe 
in signs.” But all the rules and regulations 
are reasonable, and every true citizen is 
willing to cooperate with this service. 
Every man that I have ever met in this 
service is a gentleman, and will treat you 
right. If you are wrong, he will give you 
the trouble that you are rightly entitled to. 
I don’t believe that any man not a gentle- 
man can get into, or at least stay in, the 
Forest Rangers’ Service. 
The matter of hearing from home some- 
| times assumes importance, for if you are 
traveling right along, it is often impossible 
to write a letter and have it reach its des- 
tination and a reply be sent so that it will 
reach you. The better way is to wire to 
have mail sent to some point a sufficient 
number of days’ travel ahead so that it 
may be there when you arrive. If it is im- 
portant that you keep in touch with home 
folks, it is necessary that you wire occa- 
sionally, giving your itinerary for several 
days in advance, and then call for telegrams 
and night letters. These will be forwarded 
to the next point if you leave orders. As it 
will often be advisable to change route be- 
cause of road conditions, or to see unex- 
pected points of interest, this is about the 
| only way to keep in touch with home. Al- 
ways have your letters marked “General 
Delivery” when sent to a strange city, for 
if they are not, the postoffice will look up 
every one of your name before putting 
them in the general box or forwarding 
them. 





ig IS wise to keep a good diary of the 

trip, giving points of interest, towns 
passed thru, with their chief characteris- 
| ties; type of country passed over during the 
| day, with a notation of the products and 
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GoLp MEDAL 


Solding Furniture 
: THE 
(MMMM Ss RECOGNIZED 
Td gZ STANDARD 

“a 


Send for your copy of new 32-page 
book giving useful and practical infor- 
mation on folding furniture for camp- 
ing and touring. Learn how to enjoy 
Home Comfort in Camp or on Tour. 
This book will help you plan your 
trip. It’s Free. 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 

1739 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 
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{Pie FREE BOOK gen 
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($27.50 West of Denver) DELIVERED 


GREATEST TENT VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
Like illustration. Full 7 x7 ft. size. Entire tent made 
of durable close weave guaranteed water-proof olive 
drab tenting. Complete with screened door and win- 
dow with roll storm curtain over each, detachable 
water-proofed canvas floor, awning extension, collap- 
sible metal frame, jointed cape steel stakes and water- 
proofed carrying bag. Folds compactly—easy to erect 
and carry. Special Price, $23.50 delivered. West of 
Denver, $27 50 delivered. (Same Tent, 9' x 949 feet, 
$31.50 delivered. West of Denver, $35.50.) 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address, and pay Only Price of Tent on de- 
livery-We Prepay transportation charges. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Free price list of other styles of Tents mailed on request. 


LE ROY TENT CO., 3715 McDonald Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








CROSS ®< RODS 


bamboo 


Hand-huilt 


AOWN to particular ang 
he country over for finen 
surpassed. Hand built. Hand 
ashioned. Rigidly inspected — 
ested togive strength, proper bal- 
ance and resiliency not found in 
other American, or even English 
rods. Fly-rods for trout, bass, sal- 
mon; bait-casting rods, also all 
types of salt water rods. 


Write for catalogue! 





















CROSS ROD COMPANY 
Division of South Bend Bait Co. 
160 Commercial Street Lynn, Mass. 


OUT O SITE Landing Net 


OU of your way while wading and 
fishing; no dangling net to catch in brush. 

Most convenient, compact and simple in 

operation. Net telescopes into aluminum 

handle. Weighs 8 oz. Snaps 

“7 into position with a flip of the wrist; 

never sticks, jams or fouls. Through your dealer 
or sent direct for $5.00. 


ANGELUS MFG. CO. 

















Money 353 Bradbury Building 
if not x, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Satisfied <— (Agents Wanted) 
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industries; the daily mileage, amount of 
gas and oil used, with the price paid for it; 
in fact, all items of interest. If this is sup- 
plemented with a good collection of kodak 
pictures, it will make a record that will be 
of interest for many years. In making pic- 
tures be sure to date them and keep a rec- 
ord of where they were made, and any 
other item of interest in regard to them. 

You will have a pleasant trip in every 
way if you start out with a good car in good 
condition, a well selected outfit, all kept 
in good shape, drive at a reasonable speed, 
taking time to become acquainted with 
the country, be decent to your neighbors 
on the road and in the camps, obey the 
laws and customs of the countries; in other 
words, act in a respectable and intelligent 
manner in every way. You will return rest- 
ed, mentally and physically, with a knowl- 
edge of your nation that can be gained in 
no other way. It’s certainly well worth the 
time and money expended. 





Motor Hoboing 
Joseph W. Stray 


UTOCAMPING is a return to a primi- 

tive mode of living. There is a lot of 
pleasure to be enjoyed while autocamping, 
and there is a freedom from restraint that 
is alluring, yet, there is plenty of whole- 
some, healthful hard work, that cannot be 
shirked, associated with it, and the man of 
the party should perform his hard, labori- 
ous work. 

Both nourishing food and restful slumber 
are essential for the tourist if the camping 
trip is to be an enjoyable outing. Good 
camp cooks are not born so, but become 
such thru practice and intelligent observa- 
tion. A good cook in camp can do more to 
keep an outing party contented (in good 
humor) than any other influence; more 
than any half dozen other influences com- 
bined. 

I favor a trailer for comfortable auto- 
camping, for, in so far as I know, all makes 
of trailers track perfectly; do not hold the 
car back when going up a hill nor over-run 
the car when on a down grade; the car is 
not cluttered up with the outfit (that means 
a lot of added pleasure), and the trailer 
may be left set up while the car is used to 
run about in. The trailer provides mat- 
tress beds with woven-wire springs, and 
these are a very great luxury in camp. 
Twice the amount of cover needed over the 
body at night to insure warmth must be 
under it if restful sleep is to invigorate the 
campers to withstand the fatigue of travel. 
The mattresses in trailer beds provide this. 
There is ample room in the trailer to move 
about in and to set up a table to eat from, 
for there is 4 feet of space between beds. 
The beds in trailers are of such generous 
size that two persons may, with comfort, 
sleep in each of them, and these beds are 
well above the ground. 

An air mattress, when inflated properly, 
is very comfortable to lie upon, especially 
if it be placed upon a steel spring cot; yet 
those who lie on an air mattress will feel 
cool at night, and thru the night, unless a 
couple of blankets, or quilts, have been 
placed upon the air mattress before those 
who seek repose lie upon it. An air mat- 
tress that is not well covered will become 
uncomfortably cool before morning. 

The “troubleproof” tire is not equal to 
the pneumatic tire for ease in riding (tho 
nearly so), yet those who use “trouble- 
proof” tires, on long trips, are spared the 
innoyance caused by punctures, or blow- 
outs, at inconvenient times. 
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THE PERFECTION TIP CO., 1833 Race St., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Coast Reps.: McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Run your PET LINE 
S Over a Saw ? 
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An Ordinary 
Tip Showing 
Usual Wear 


For Sale by All Dealers “=! 


| Manufactured Exclusively by 


= 


But That is Exactly 
What You Do Without — 


PERFECTION TIP 


AND GUIDES 


They are as hard as 
flint, smooth as satin, 
exquisitely finished, 
never crack, break or 
bend. 





Every Perfection Tip 
is sold under our ab- 
solute guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


PERFECTION | 
TIP 


after 3 years 
hard use 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 
it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 









No Center Pole — No Corse 


Its ease and speed of erection; its firm 
rigidity; its clear-space roominess, and its 
compactness when folded are the result of a 
new principle of steel arch construction which 
eliminates center pole, corner poles and guy 
ropes. 

The patented arched frame comes in three 
jointed sections. Nothing to lose or forget. 
Extremely simple to set up. Nothing short of 
a cyclone can blow it down. 

The tent is made of specially woven and 
treated dark green color-fast fabric — rain- 
proof and mildew-proof. Has sewed-in floor, 
screened windows and door, and large semi- 
enclosed arched awning that adds an extra 





Clear Space Tent 





Set Up by One Person in Five Minutes 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO., 3272 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 


The last word 
in camp com- 
fort. A roomy, 
rigid, portable 
home with 
patented ad- 
vantages no 
other tent 
contains. 


room. The most satisfactory touring and 
camping tent STOLL ever made. Choice of 
four sizes to accommodate 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 
people. Rolls into bundle 9 inches in diam- 
eter, 48 inches long. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
and Name of Nearest Stoll Dealer 


The catalog shows complete line of Stoll 
Clear Space Tents, folding steel beds, folding 
tables and chairs, water-proof mattresses, 
carry-all bags, luggage carriers and other com- 
pact camp equipment. 
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Strain Out 
of Driving 


If driving—or riding—tires you, perhaps it’s because 
your car doesn’t fit you. If so, it is for you that the 
Airubber Bodifit Auto Cushion was designed. It is a 
cushion, backrest or support for the head and shoulders- 
as you desire. May be adjusted to any posifion. 

And wherever you travel, the Bodifit Cushion is an 
appreciated convenience. Makes an ideal camp or canoe 


cushion. May be used around the home. 


\ few breaths inflate it to any desired degree of softness 
Made of durable, rubberized fabric that will last a | 


tin e. Your ch of Khaki at $4.00, or Corduroy in 
lark blue, elaae es auto smoke shades at $5.00. 
If y ur dealer hasn’t the Airub ber Bodifit Auto Cushion, 
order direct and mention dealer’s name. We ship upc 
receipt of check or M. O. Like it, keep it. If not, retu 
for refund. You must be pleased. 
This is only one of the many Airubber conveniences that 
can bring you greater comfort in your home, office, car 
or camp. At this time when others are planning to in- 
clude Airubber products as an essential part of their 
equipment for the coming season, you also should be 


ery ng the equipment you expect to carry with y 


nd for our new free catalog. It is filled with heipfu! 


supgestions, 






CORPORATION 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF 


474 West Superior St., Ciiicago, Illinois 
67 N. Moore St., New York 70 King St.,W.Toronto, Can 
J bbers and Dealers Write for Particular 
ak — — —<——— ~ 7 
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When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
‘‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 








ted as C old 











Comfortably Poia 


For the Big-Game Hunter, Sumect, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 


Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 
they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 














HE car should not be loaded down with 

junk. Carry that which will be used 
on the way, and nothing else. Clothing, or 
other articles, to be used at destination, 
should be sent by express. 

Whoever rides in the rear seat should be 
very careful not to become a “back seat 
driver;” for one of these persons is an ag- 
| grav ating annoyance on a short trip, be- 
|comes a vexation on a trip that continues 
‘for two weeks, and develops into such a 
| pest on a long trip that nerves are worn to 
|a frazzle and the pleasure of the trip is 
spoiled. The rider in the rear seat should 
give an imitation of the well known clam, 
and keep on giving it, and any male resi- 
dent of Cape Cod will aver that the most 
lifelike imitation of a quahog is given with 
the lips pressed together tightly. 

An ax (not a hatchet), at least two one- 
gallon cans of emergency gasoline, a trench 
spade, a flashlight (with an extra bulb and 
battery for it) and 50 feet of half-inch rope 
should be carried in each car. Always help 
the one who may be in trouble, for none 
can foretell who next may be in need of 
assistance. Provisions sufficient to provide 
for the needs of the party for three days 
should be carried along as an emergency 
supply to meet the unexpected contingency 





fe. |that may arise. Autotourists returning from 


California a year or two ago, who were 
held up by the quarantine against the hoof 
‘}and mouth disease, and also those motor- 
:|tourists, returning from Florida last year, 
who were held up because temporary Flor- 
ida licenses were not recognized as legal in 
Maryland, can vouch for the need of carry- 
ing emergency rations, and water should be 
included. 

Typhoid fever was known, for years, as a 
fall disease because so many vacationists 
drank contaminated water. It has become 
a year-round trouble due to the fact that 
|many auto riders are careless and drink pro- 
miscuously from streams or wells. The 
water from such sources may be harmless 
to those accustomed to its use, yet prove to 
be the reverse of healthful when drunk by 
strangers. It is possible to be rendered im- 
mune to typhoid thru submitting to three 
| injections (one week apart) of anti-typhoid 
serum before starting on a motorcamping 
trip. Also, care may be taken that all wa- 
ter used for quenching thirst be boiled for 
half an hour. Tea and coffee are harmless 
because the water used in preparing these 
beverages is boiled before being used. A 
pail of water, for drinking, may be brought 
to a boil last thing at night; that water will 
be cool by morning and may be carried in 
the car in thermos bottles, canteens, or 
water bag, and the tourists will be provided 
with a supply of water that is safe to drink. 





HERE is a code of proper autocamping 

ethics that all motorists might be en- 
couraged to observe. Many persons, who, 
before the Great War, worked hard for 
daily bread, have money now for extrav- 
agances. Many such people (with no social 
background whatever) purchased automo- 
biles and became obsessed with a desire to 
tour in motorcars. The pendulum of proper 
conduct may, some day, swing back, yet, 
at the present time, the standard of acting 
(in this country) with respect to the courte- 
sies and duties of life would seem to be a 
standard that is acceptable to those of 
European peasant birth, or children of par- 
ents born European peasants, and lacking 
in culture or refinement; in both, possibly. 


Those who motorcamp, or who ride in au- 
tomobiles, appear to approve of this low 
standard, for many are hoggish, others dis- 
regard all rules of proper sanitation, some 
steal. An acquaintance who operates a 
large tract of land that lies on both sides of 
a much-traveled highway near Hudson, N. 





Y., a state road, informed me that he had 
lost in 1924, up to October 1, 3,000 ears of 
corn, to enumerate but one of the products 
looted from his fields by motorcampers or 
by motor-riders. 

It should be borne in mind by autocamp- 
ers, from the larger cities especially, that 
agriculturalists are not hicks. While the 
dwellers in the rural sections may not know 
how to reach Broadway and 42nd street, 
New York City, readily; may even be lia- 
ble to get lost in the New York City sub- 
way, yet, those same rural citizens may be 
very real Americans, superior, in some 
cases, to the dwellers in the cities. 

Sunday is no longer a day of rest for 
farmers who live within 100 miles of a city, 
nor for their hired hands. It is very neces- 
sary on that day to patrol the roads that 
border the premises, in order to protect 
property from being carried away in auto- 
mobiles. It does not seem to occur to the 
average motorist that the farmer is not in 
business for health alone; that the farm is, 
in reality, a factory with a seasonal output; 
that fowls,.cordwood, growing crops and 
farm animals are assets, and that the tak- 
ing of vegetables, of fruits, of fowls come 
upon in secluded places, is stealing. Some 
automobilists, some motorcampers, are 
vandals, trespassers, nuisances, appear to 
lack all knowledge of proper camping 
ethics, and, while motorcampers constitute 
a vast throng increasing in numbers each 
year, those who strive earnestly to do the 
right thing, to act as civilized white humans 
should act, must suffer in consequence of 
the acts of others. Some motor camps may 
be compared to “tramps’ jungles,” and some 
motorcampers choose to live in camp in as 
insanitary a manner as do the ignorant 
blacks of the African or Australian bush. 


OTOR drivers should drive carefully. 

and at moderate speed, along strange 
highways. It is much more pleasing, really, 
to enjoy the country, rather than to pass 
thru it swiftly with the attention concen- 
trated upon the road and the approaching 
car. Motortouring should be an educa- 
tional recreation and not be looked back 
upon as a swift dash from place to place 
only. 

It has been suggested that restrictions 
as to speed be placed upon the automobile 
itself rather than upon the driver of the 
machine. It is contended that all operators, 
(men, women or youths) of motor cars, 
are potential violators of the speed laws 
and become actual violators when condi- 
tions favor the motorist. There would 
seem to be merit in this contention, because 
the self-propelled vehicle, at the will, wish 
or whim of the operator, may start from a 
dead stop and be moving 50 miles an hour, 
or more, in 50 seconds. No invention, cer- 
tainly since the invention of gunpowder, so 
lends itself to crime as does the automo- 
bile. It is submitted that operation, on the 
public highway, should be denied any self- 
propelled vehicle capable of exceeding a 
speed of 30 miles an hour. It should be re- 
membered, constantly, by motor drivers— 

1. That the self-propelled vehicle is not 
a vehicle of a character that has an inher- 
ent right to the use of the highway. 

2. That the self-propelled vehicle is not 
a vehicle for which the highway was de- 
signed primarily. 

3. That the pedestrian has the right of 
way upon the highway. 





The editor of this department receives 
many letters asking about a complete list of 
autocamping equipment. Outdoor Life will 
supply a brief outline covering important 
items, and also a transcontinental map. If 
you have not received these, address a letter 
to Outdoor Life, enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 
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A New Model Outboard Mator 

On display at the recent New York Mo- 
tor Boat Show there was a new model out- 
board motor which is certain to meet with 
widespread popularity in its field, and is 
spoken of as “the climax of sound outboard 
motor designing and water-wise good 
sense.” 

Something of real moment was accom- 
plished, in that a marked increase was 
made in the power of this motor by actu- 
ally providing considerably more cylinder 
capacity without in the least increasing the 
weight of the motor. Neither was there 
sacrificed carrying canacity nor beauty of 
appearance. Its streamline design has been 
retained thruout, and, in fact, its appear- 
ance is smarter than ever. 

With the increase to 4 full horsepower 
zomes a material increase in speed. Ex- 
traordinary speed is attained with this mo- 














tor on average rowboats, 
is provided for use on heavier or commer- 
cial craft. 

Another outstanding achievement, the 
value of which will immediately be recog- 
nized by users of outboard motors, is the 
new method of motor control, 
ables the operator to steer, speed up, slow 
down, or stop, from any part of the boat. 
Not only is this a tremendous convenience, 
but it is also a vital safety factor, as it al- 
lows the operator to “trim ship” for safety 
in rough water, and to travel at greater 
speed. 

_ A new method of exhaust has also been 
incorporated. All exhaust gases are dis- 
charged under water, thru an arrangement 
which provides a full, constant exhaust re- 
lief, eliminating the ‘need of a cutout or 
ordinary type of muffler. The new exhaust 
relief has been uniquely fashioned on the 
fish-gill principle. This effectual method of 


exhaust silences the motor to the point of | 


delightful quietness. 





which en-| 


It also eliminates all | 


and liberal power | 





disagreeable exhaust odors, by washing the | 


spent gases. 

There has been developed, for 
this motor, an entirely new carburetor, 
Which embodies two light, quick-action 
valves, giving doubly fine vaporization and 
consequently more efficient carburetion and 
greater motor speed. 

Of major importance is a new feature 
which is called the “safety shoe,” and which 
icts as a propeller protection and elimi- 
nates almost entirely the shearing of pins. 
In testing this safety shoe, boats have been 


use on 
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The New “ARAB” Tent 


A real Umbrella Tent, with adjustable black enameled hollow metal umbrella ribs com- 
pletein one unit. Tent made of durable khaki material, water-proofed. No ropes. 6-ft. awn- 
ing above door, 7 ft. wide at end. Height of tent at eaves,6'4"—two sizes, 8 x8 and 10'x10'. 
Jointed center pole, steel stakes and carrying bag. The “Arab” works like your umbrella. 


Motor Tents, including the famous 
““Mile-High” and the popular “Arab” 


Send NOW for our complete new catalog describing all tents and camp equipment. DEAL- 
ERS in many localities, but we will make special proposition where we have no dealer. 





Fae we # 







$7.50 » $65.00 











Alfred S. Procter, President 





The New “ARAB” Tent is pictured above—the ideal tent home at a popular price. Itis 
cozy and comfortable even in winter with snow on the ground. 


THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


In Business 36 Years 
1625 Arapahoe Street 


<A 








Denver, Colorado 























Sleep in contarelie spring beds up coal the ground 











DeLuxe Auto Camp Trailers 





Once you know the comforts and conveniences of 
a Zagelmeyer Camp Trailer you will regard tents 
and all other similar outfits as makeshifts. At- 
tached or detached in one second without tools. 
Weighs only 550 Ibs. Trails perfectly behind any 
car at any speed, on any road, without drag, wob- 
ble or sway; 36 cu. feet of packing space between 
berths accommodates all luggage. Trailer opens 
up ready for use in 60 seconds. Contains two 
double spring beds, soft mattresses, built-in 
raga two folding tables, ice box, electric 

ights. Storm proof, insect proof, trouble proof. 

o poles, stakes, r — or snaps required. % 
pletely self-containe Lightest, most practical, 
most convenient, most comfortable and most 
deluxe camp trailer ever conceived. 






Opens or Takes the 
closes in work out of 
one minute. camping. 


Write for literature and prices. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP COMPANY 


416 South Henry Street. Bay City, Mich. 
(See our exhibit at Outdoor Show, Chicago, May 10-16) 
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BERG! 


The most powerful 
Shoe in America 


You feel a sense 
of power, endur- 
ance, solid foot 
comfort andsure- 







































mm you wear this 
mighty boot. A 
development in 
boot-making that 
istheresultof more 
than 30 years of 
service to moun- 
taineers,loggersand 
sportsmen. Fromev- 
erywhere men send 
to Bergmann when 
they want a real he- 
man’s shoe that will 
stand the gaff and give 
# real foot protection. 
Notethe Bergmann heel 
—can’'t catch or break off. 
Finest solid leather thru- 
out and most careful 
4. workmanship. Sole is 
hand pegged, rein- 
j agen with brass 
screws. By the 
Nee by the 
year or from 
any comfort 
» standpoint 








Bergmann hand made 
boot actually “the most 
powerful shoe in America” and an exceptional 
value. Get catalog, prices and self-measuring 


chart. Mailed free on request. 


THEO. BERGMANN SHOE MEG. CO, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


694 Upshur Street 
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o™ BEATS | 


the World 





Outboard Motors 


Anda complete line of other boats at real 
money-saving prices. Prompt shipment 
from either of our two factories to you. 


Canoes 
$48.00 












Outboard © 
Motor Boats¥— 
$48.00 and up 





Motor Boats 
$350.00 
and up 


CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 

Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (18) 
—————> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—___—- _| 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. | 


406 Ellis Ave. ( Write to ) 126 Eim Street 
staat WIS. \ZitherPlace/ CORTLAND, N.Y. 


INDISPENSABLE! 


if you want good things 


The Filson Cruising 
Coat in Shedpel 















Double shoulder 
and sleeves, wind- 
proof and water- 
resistant. 


$650 


Order 1 inch larger than white collar size. || 
Your Filson Catalog ““D” awaits your ad- 
dress. Learn about “Filson Clothes for 
the Man Who Knows.” 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“*Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the Manufacturers 


The character of the Edward 
vom Hofe Tackle stands out no 
matter where it is in use. It 
made the capture of big-game 
fish a pleasure Its superiority 
is recognized throughout the 
entire fishing world. Our repu- 
tation is maintained by building 
and selling honest goods. Since 
1867 this has been our steadfast 
policy. 


2c Stamp for 178-Page Catalog 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


94 Fulton Street New York City 


























| the other. 


| ciency, in safety, 
| as efficient as the kitchen range, sufficiently 


run aground, over snags, rocks and other 
obstructions, without injury to the pro- 
peller, and with no shearing of pins. 

With the retention of all desirable fea- 


| tures which have met with favor in the 
| past, and the addition of new ones as men- 


tioned, the motor will be offered at no in- 
crease in price. se 


The New Two-Room Umbrella Tent 

The makers of this duplex tent have tak- 
en their very excellent umbrella tent and 
have added another room. The advantages 
of this additional space is obvious—it can 
be used for cookery and dining, for housing 
a double-sized crowd over what the um- 
brella tent alone would do. The use of 
two side wings and front wing gives the 
new room, and the hip roof shape of the 
awning or flap, supported by the seven-foot 
jointed tubing center pole,.makes a per- 
fect water shed and provides plenty of head 
room. The awning flap has a 5-inch cur- 


tain along three sides, under which the side 





wings are attached. These tents have two 
screened windows, opening from the inside 
and protected by a detachable flap and 
bobbinet screening—same with the door. 
Snake protection is afforded by a 10-inch 
door sill, and the floor cloth is sewed in; 
the door flap and top fastenings are held by 
auto lock clasps. Now as to the supports; 
the eave rods are made of %4-inch and %- 


inch steel tubing, jointed in the center and | 


telescopic. They insert in a heavy canvas 
pocket on the outside of tent and join at 


the four corners, both ends being flattened 


and one extending thru a flattened eye in 
The steel tubing center pole i is in 
three sections, is telescopic, and fits in a 
metal boot at peak of the tent. The new 
auger steel stake with hook inserts into 
rings at the tent bottom. Tent cover is 
water-proofed and mildew-proofed green 
drill of best grade and reinforced. Made in 
four sizes—the 9x9-foot size weighs 58 
pounds, and rolled up makes a very com- 
pact parcel, 9 inches in diameter by 3 feet 


| 4 inches long. 


An Efficient Stove for the Camping Tour 
The idea of the gasoline pressure stove 


| has long since been accepted as the ideal 
| for general camp use. It has remained for 
| the manufacturer to work out the details 


which bring this idea up to the highest effi- 
making a stove which is 


compact as to be practical for transient 

















*FLATO BOAT# 


a BOAT....aBED....ina BAG 


In this new kind of a boat, no framework is used. 
Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen now go to isolated 
lakes and rivers with a Flato Boat. 


Weighs 12 Ibs.; supports 800 lbs. Room for two 
men or four children. Rolls up like a blanket. 
Two air chambers, easily inflated with large volume 
pump turnished. Non-sinkable and non-capsizable. 

Made of special balloon \fabric, laminated and 
rubberized, airtight and waterproof. Lighter and 
stronger than canvas. Six feet 2in. long. 45 ins. 
wide. Draft, loaded, Zins. Standard finish, grey 
or aluminum. Green $2extra. Price, $39.50. Send 
check or money order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO. 
517 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 











FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


You Can Sleep Outdoors in 
Perfect Comfort 


Scientifically Correct 






the moisture. No dead air spaces 
to become foul or soaked, as in 
a closely woven - filled fabric. 
Weight about 5 Ib 

“You have the best light - weight bag 
made,’’—Dr.C. P. Fordyce. 


Mirakel z ME wa Binoculars; 
genuine Jena; Explor- 

ers 5 oz. with cxplor- $22.50 
Imported and Domestic Shotguns and 


Riftes; Camping, Hunting, Touring, 
Engineering & ‘xploring Equipment. 





by Let us furnish estimates. 
Folder FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


E-25 Warren St. New York 


; Ov ER 
2500 
BASS 


Were caught in 
one lake; 75% of 
them were tak- 
en on Bass-Houns. 
The Bass-Houn 
is the deadliest 
bass lure ever devised, and is now made for both 
the fly and bait caster, by the famous WATER- 
WITCH organization. 

Fishermen who have used our lures will back 
our claims; ask them. 

Write NOW for interesting Catalog and descriptive 
matter on our original distinctive bass and trout tackle. 


THE BASS-HOUN COMPANY 
150 Ellis Street Stevens Point, Wis. 

















ONLY $8.75 C. O. D. 
A Bargain ! 


Brand new. Long 
Range Binoculars hav 

ing large field of vision 
and extraordinary 
strong lenses, giving a 
remarkably clear defi- 
nition. Hinged body, 
universal focusing, 

Ideal for Game Shoot- 
ing, Hunting, Touring, 
etc. A Beautiful In- 
strument. French 
make. Well built, ser- 
viceable and will easily 
last a lifetime. Case and Shoulder Straps included. 
Worth twice the amount asked. Money promptly re- 
turned if not satisfactory. Order today. 


BENNER & CO. D.14 Trenton, N. J. 

















BEFORE YOU TEE OFF! 
Apply NOBURN and you won't 


sunburn orwindburn. Send for 
a bottle of this magic liquid NOW. 
Keep afer in your locker. Pay $1 
after you are convin 

—_ BURN must make good 
be you pay. 

Strong, Cobb & ‘Company 
307 Central Ave. Cleveland,O. 
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camping, and yet within a cost which the 
average outdoor man or woman can afford. 
One of the very best stoves is here illus- 
trated. It has several exclusive features 
which commend it. The quick hot blast 
starter guarantees cooking heat in two min- 
utes; the burners are so constructed as to 
give ample heat with a blue flame (which | 
won’t blacken the utensils); the leg sup- 
ports cleverly snap over the folded top 
baker, holding everything snug and tight in 
travel. The tank is not removable from the 
stove—is held within the tank in transit 
and swings over the front of the stove when 
in use and far enough away as not to get 
too hot. There are two features which es- 
pecially appeal to the camper: In the first 
place, the collapsible oven occupies no more 
space than the ordinary lid or wind baffle 
plates of some stoves, and yet in use it pro- 
duces entirely satisfactory baked goods, and 
this is necessary in the ideal camp stove. 
The second feature is the fact that there are 
no loose units to lose; even the pump is 
built into the tank and the key for turning 
on the gas is held to a long chain. The big 
wide-action burners have handy valve con- 
trols for any cooking heat wanted, and the 
flame-spreading burner caps are of heavy | 
gauge brass that won’t rust out. 





| 

How to Use the Eight-Power Binocular | 

A very satisfactory moderately-priced 8- | 
power binocular is now offered, which puts | 
this indispensible within the reach of all | 
outdoor men. There is not a type of out-| 
door sport where the binocular does not 
come in handy. One should accustom one- 
self to the proper use of these glasses, as 
follows: : 

There is a scale with numerals around the 
right eye-piece. The proper position for the 








right eye-piece, for ordinary requirements, 
is to turn it until the numeral “O” is di- 
rectly on the small indicating line you will 
see right underneath it on the telescope. 
Then, point the glasses at any object or 
scenery you wish to view, and turn the large 
center screw between the barrels slowly 
until you have them adjusted correctly to 
your sight. While looking thru these glasses, 
bend the barrels closer or farther apart, so 
as to adjust the eye-pieces to the correct 
distance you may require between your 
eyes. In cases where the vision of one eye 
is slightly different from the other, it will 
be necessary to turn the right eye-piece a 
little to one side or the other of the num- 
eral “O.” It may take a little practice to 
find out the exact spot where to turn the 
right eye-piece to for your individual re- 
quirement, but you will find it interesting, 
as the results will be gratifying. 

When standing on level ground, the line 
of the horizon is approximately 3 miles 
away; the greater the elevation you stand 
on, the farther away you can see. With 
these glasses all objects between you and 
the horizon are magnified eight times. Ob- 
jects 1 mile distant will appear as if they 
were only % mile away. Objects % mile 
distant will appear as if they were only 
271%4 yards away, etc. 

You must take into consideration tho, 





Leading Again in Quality and Price 
Kittle Lightweight (all — ) Camp Bed 


National 
List Price 


12.2 


Its revolutionary—and 
remember its guaran- 
teed to you. 


Folded 







One Minute Later 


Weight 28 lbs. Folded, 48” long by 5” square. Packed in individual fibre carton 
_ The Kittle Camp Bed 
higher quality than ever—we have added rubber feet. 


National 
List Price 


18.52 








Admitedly the finest Folded 
camp bed on the mar- Ria 
ket. 

One Minute Later 


Packed in individual fibre cartons. 


s 


Kittle Camp Chairs and Stools 
Lawn chairs and stools—a wide price range 
to select from. 


Weight 40 Ibs. Folded, 54” by 5” square. 





Kittle Autopak Luggage Carrier 
Adjustable to any width—so convenient that 
every automobile should be equipped with a 
pair. 

BUILT BY A CONCERN THAT KNOWS HOW—EVERY ITEM GUARANTEED 


Write for illustrated catalog 


KITTLE MANUFACTURING CO. $4%,SA%74,7= AveNUE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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FLY 
FISHING 


Equipment that brings 
real joy to sportsmen. 
Thomas Rods — Hardy 
Reels—Vom HofeTackle 
—Jean Erskine Flies — 
Halford and King Eider 
lines, 

Visit our Fishermens 
service station or tell 
usinaletter your needs. 
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° ° “Ws? 
The Thrill of Owning a “King 
The new, improved “‘King” is the true 
hunter’s boat—carried anywhere, by 
auto, train or pack horse. Quickly set 
up or dismantled. Easy to handle. 
The new “King” is the most practi- 
cal boat you can own. Built right, on 
35 years’ experience. See your dealer 
or write us for illustrated folder. 





















Look for 
the regis- KING BOAT CoO., De 

Le pt. C 
ine 960 60th St. North Chicago 
inaido the Oakland, Calif. Illinois 
boat. (Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 





BOATS 
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FROM THIS SMALL PACKAGE 


in the rear compartment of your coupe 


To Condensed to surprisingly small unit for 

touring and yet a real “Sleep Getter’ 
when set up. Full size, double bed, re- 
quiring just 30 seconds to open or fold. 
One-piece with nothing to lose. Nothing 
to break. A joy to possess, A wonderin 
which to rest and sleep. 


JNCOLN 








Wishis) Favorite 





FOLDING FURNITURE 
Beds, Tables, Chairs, Stools 
Write for descriptive literature 
McGREW MACHINE COMPANY 
22nd and Y Sts. Lincoln, Nebr. 


THIS BIG, DOUBLE 


SUPER-SLEEPER 


IN HALF A MINUTE 








48” wide 
6’ 9” long 
17” high 

















The New 552 
Symploreel 


— a wonder, level wind, smooth, 
silent, durable, nifty, highly nickel- 
ed parts, black end plates, built like 

a watch, take-apart, but not fall 
apart. Can’t beat it for value. You 4 
will be proud to own it. 


Ask your dealer to show it. 7 other 
Symploreel models from $5 to $15 


Free! write for booklet No. 30 4 
Helpful facts for fishermen. , 


Genuine Symploreels made only by | 


Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co. 


51 Stanton Street Newark, New Jersey 











The Book of the Pike 
O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor 
is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot 
fford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, 
$3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


that a powerful glass will naturally mag- 
nify everything in its path, including haze, 
smoke or dust in the atmosphere, in the 
same proportion as it magnifies objects, so 
you cannot expect to see as clearly on hazy 
| or cloudy days; but the fine days will make 
| up for it. 

Keep the lenses well polished with a soft 
silk handerchief, and, when using the 
| glasses, hold them very steady. In pro- 
| longed observations it is well to rest your 
| elbows on something, for these glasses 
| magnify objects to such proportions that 

unless you hold them steady the objects 
viewed will be moving up and down in 
| your field of vision. When replacing the 
glasses in the case, be sure and bend the 
| barrels a little, so that they will fit into 
| the case without scraping. These glasses 
measure up to the experts’ requirements, 
and cost but $19.50. 








An Oil Slicker to Keep You Dry 
In getting together an outfit for any type 
of camping you should count on something 
to protect you from rain as strongly as tak- 
ing along something to eat. One experience 
without rain-proof clothing will lead you to 





count on this unit of equipment as a real 
essential. The army has discarded the time- 
honored poncho and now equips its men 
with raincoats as being the best protection. 
The oil slickers here illustrated very satis- 
factorily answer the needs for any type of 
outdoor life. They are snappy looking and 
will keep you dry while fishing, hunting, 
motoring, boating and around camp any- 
where. It comes in two colors to suit your 
choice—yellow or olive. It has a double fly 
front, thru which no rain can beat. It has a 
strap and buckle collar, is cut full in the 
shoulders, allowing of free arm action, and 
with a special wide bottom which won’t in- 
terfere with walking or when sitting. A 
very good unit to complete this weather- 
proof outfit is a genuine souwester head- 
gear—there is nothing like this to keep 
| rain from dripping down your neck or into 
your eves. 


Simplifying the Efficient Camp Trailer 

The camping trailer is now more popular 
than ever before among tourists, fishermen 
and hunters, and since road conditions are 
being constantly improved, the camping 
trailer can be utilized to much better ad- 
vantage than heretofore. From the inquir- 
ies receives from readers, the motor camp- 
ing fraternity is calling for the perfect camp 
trailer, and we are now able to recommend 
one which fully meets the want. The per- 
manent trailer deck forms a slatted auto 
top roof for the tent when opened, giving 
great head room, and the trailer covering 


built on this deck insures absolute protec- 
tion against dust and rain. The side walls 
are of heavy, waterproof material, drop- 
ping the full length to the ground. An in- 
genious feature eliminates the need of 
stakes and guy ropes. Two real % beds, full 
length, offer accommodations for four peo- 
ple. There are two big dust-proof drawers 
for your equipment; a two-compartment 








metal-lined ice box the full width of the 
trailer, and there is ample room in the 
trailer for all your luggage, keeping the 
auto tonneau free. Standard parts are 
used in the running gear—14-inch roller 
bearing axle, Ford wheels, pneumatic tires, 
light running and easy to pull. Figuring 
the cost of hotel bills saved with the trail- 
er, it is soon paid for, and besides, you have 
a quickly set up and entirely comfortable 
camp. Not everybody on the road is a 
motor camper, for many people do not wish 
to get their meals, and for these the cozy- 
camp trailer will offer special appeal—you 
can set up in five minutes and be ready for 
the night. 


New Type One-Piece Metal Folding Cot 

This new type cot has several distinctive 
features: There are no end pieces to drag 
into place; there are no hinges to get out of 
order or pinch your fingers; the bracket is 
self-locking; the support is of full round 
tubing; the feet equipped with tips to pro- 
tect carpet and floors, and the top is extra 
heavy double-filled canvas. When you un- 
fold the cot and straighten out the legs, the 





locking pins fall into place, and the brack- 
ets automatically lock the legs to the 
frame. The cot is then absolutely rigid, and 
the more weight on it, the tighter the 
brackets are locked. The canvas top can 
be detached and replaced in a few minutes. 
Just unscrew the bolts and it will slide right 
off. The many advantages of a replacable 
top are readily apparent. The canvas top 
covers the cot completely, without cutouts 
at the corners. There are no end pieces on 
which to bump. The color of the top is 
olive drab, and all metal parts are enam- 
elled a beautiful maroon. The cot opens to 
76 inches long by 26 inches wide, and folds 
to 38x7x4 inches. Weight, 18 pounds. 


Rubber-Soled Shoe for Outdoor Use 

You who walk know the advisability of 
light-weight foot gear. Where every ounce 
counts, as on a hiking trip, the heavy boot 
is in the discard. A little figuring will show 
you how much weight you carry on your 
feet, unnecessarily, in a day’s tramp; hence 
the preference for the moccasin type of 
footwear. But now the popular footwear is 
the rubber-soled, canvas top tennis or bas- 
ketball shoe. A month’s canoe trip just 
ended, in which I used such shoes, taught 
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me that nothing compares with them. 
Again, we were advised on a mountaineer- 
ing club trip to bring easy shoes for camp, 
and again the tennis shoes entirely filled 
our wants. Last fall, on a hunting trip in 
Idaho, I saw several hunters climbing the 
mountains, forcing thru muskegs and over 





the down timber, blazing new trails, wear- 
ing, not the heavy-soled hunting boots so 
much in vogue everywhere, but the light 
canvas, rubber-soled tennis shoes, on ac- 
count of their minimum weight, perfect 
traction, glove fit and maximum wear. 
One point is to be emphasized—get them 
big enough. If you are to wade cold 
streams or walk thru mushy snow, get your 
warmth from two pairs of heavy woolen 
socks. The type of basketball shoe recom- 
mended is the one with heavy soles, with 
air suction cups, and with the tops lacing 
down to the toe. 


An Improved Roll-Top Camp Table 


Here is an illustration showing, not only 
the most popular type of camp table, but 
this particular table is, and has been, the 
most popular table on the market, and hav- 
ing the largest sale. Constructed so that 
when set up it is sturdy and with ample 
top room, and very easily and quickly fold- 
ed, with no separate parts to become lost, 
and when rolled up for travel it is ideally 

















compact and light in weight. It is truly a 
table of great merit. The cover is made by 
sewing wooden slats in imitation leather 
cover, and easily washed clean. The frame 
is varnished. When opened, the table top 
measures 31 inches by 31 inches, and it 
stands 281% inches in height. When folded, 
it measures 31x4 inches by 6 inches, and 
weighs 11 pounds. The motorcamper, the 
permanent camper, the week-end camper; 
in fact, any type of camper, whose outfit 
transportation allows of its slight weight, 
finds this table quite suited to his needs. 
Here again is an item of equipment which 
has an all the year round use—in camp dur- 
ing the vacation, and in the home the rest 
of the time. It is adapted to any use, per- 
manent or temporary, where a small table 
is needed. 


Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 
American Trout-Stream Insects 
By LOUIS RHEAD 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should 
own this first and only work on its subject. The 
book contains colored plates of over one hundred 
nsects trout consume, full charts, etc. Net $3.75. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 








Now the Morning’s Catch 1s the 
~ Evening Meal 


ITH Kampkook you bake 

or fry those fish in camp 
just as you would on your kitchen 
range at home. This folding safety 
stove makes any outing better; it 
means good eats no matter where 
you go. 
Kampkook is handy to carry and 
easy tooperate. For traveling, 
everything 
folds right 
inside, the 





i 


Kamphkook No. 8 with buili-ix 
oven and heaier, America’s finest 
and most complete camp stove. 
Does anything you can do with 
your kitchen range. Price in the 
U.S. $11.00. Other models at 
$7.00 to $14.50. 





AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 


Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., 
New York City 


AM E P I <0 | 

AMERICAS MOST POPULAR: CAMP STOVE ' 
*‘Kampkookery,’ 
handbook on motor camping sent 


on request. Address nearest office, 
Dept. 33. 


detachable, easy-fill tank, rigid 
locked-in-position legs, wind-shield, 
built-in oven—nothing to forget, 
nothing to lose off. It’s non-clog 
burners are fully protected from 
wind, giving you an instant, blue, 
hot flame in any weather. 

Any Kampkook dealer will show 
you the many feature points of this 
original camp stove. If yours can- 
not supply you, write for name of 
nearest dealer who can. 


e - 
3 
: 


” a valuable 
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You can play the scale in an hour and play 
Jazz in a week on the 


Buescher Saxophone 


We give 3 free lessons with each new instrument. They 
start you. Teach yourself. It's great fun practicing 
because you learn so quickly. Even though you have 
failed with some other instrument, you can learn the 
Buescher Saxophone. And it will make you the most 
popular person in your set. 6 days’ free trial in your 
own home, any instrument. No obligation. Easy terms 
if you decide to buy. Send now for beautiful free lit- 
erature. A postal brings liberal proposition. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1196 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indians 


@ 





GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 


Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 

















New Same 
Size Old 
an Price 
6 oz. 50c 
WATERPROOFS SOFTENS 
PRESERVES PREVENTS 
LEATHER CRACKING 





Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. 
Apply SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft 


and easy —thoroughly waterproof — takes 
and holds brilliant shine—not oily nor 
greasy. SEK penetrates leather instantly, 
will not dry out; is permanent. New style 
can treats 2 pairs men’s shoes. Postpaid 50c. 
Sport-SEK for Clothing Per Ot. $1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots Per Pt. $1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops Per Ot. $2.00 


Can-Va-SEK for Tents. Per Gal. $2.50 


Write for interesting literature FREE 


SEK-Reliance Corp. 


Covington, 
Kentucky 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








Short-Barreled and Light Guns 


UST now there is a certain demand for 
short-barreled shotguns. In the nature 
of things a reduced weight will accompany 
the shortened barrels, for it would be ab- 
surd to ask for a short gun of heavy weight. 
The advantages of the short and light 
gun are, greater handiness, speed in cover- 
ing the mark, a lessened weight to carry, 
and certain optical features. The disad- 
vantages are, an increased recoil, a lower 
velocity, less steadiness in swing, and less 
accuracy of aim. 

Perhaps it will be found wise not to go to 
extremes. For many a year gunmakers 
have been furnishing barrels 26, 28, 30 and 
82 inches long. They must have had some 
reason for this in addition to the require- 
ments of balance. Nearly every gun build- 
er will now be found reluctant to furnish a 
gun with barrels shorter than 26 inches or 
longer than 32, and if we ask for other 
lengths, good reasons for our choice ought 
to be given. 

Now about the handiness, or the quick- 
ness with which a gun can be used, and the 
ease: Most people will get on quicker with 
a short-barreled gun, so what is the reason, 
aside from reduced weight? I believe one 
reason, as stated above, is optical. Even if 
we do not actually see the sight, most of us 
do see the front end of the barrels when 
aiming, or just at the instant of pulling 
the trigger. Now then, the eye can most 
accurately see an objéct that is not moving 
at all, and if it does move, the slower the 
movement the more accurately it is judged 
by the eye. Movements are only relative, 
and are judged by the eye only as to the 
degree of change. An object, moving at a 
hundred feet a second, passing within 10 
feet of the eye, could be seen only as an 
indistinct streak going past. At the dis- 
tance of a hundred feet it could be seen 
clearly, and at a thousand feet would ap- 
pear to be moving very slowly. This prin- 
ciple applies to gun sighting with a swing- 
ing arm. If we had a gun with a barrel 10 
feet long, and swung it as smartly as we do 
a short-barreled arm, the front end would 
blur into a moving streak and we couldn’t 
tell where it was pointed. This, then, is the 
advantage in aiming with a short-barreled 
gun. The front end is apparently moving 
slower than is the front end of a long- 
barreled gun, and we instinctively whip it 
up so as to get our accustomed speed out 
of it. The result is that with a like weight 
of piece, we find that we have covered our 
bird the quickest with the short-barreled 
gun. 


HIS matter of short barrels, and the re- 
sultant quickness of aim, has been 
pretty well threshed out in England, where 
one prominent gun builder strenuously ad- 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


vocates 25-inch barrels instead of standard 
lengths. Some shooters go so far as to de- 
clare that when shooting guns with these 
short barrels no lead at all is required, and 
others maintain that lead is much reduced. 
It is obvious to any reasoning mind that 
the actual lead is not reduced at all by 
shortening the barrels, but the apparent 
lead might be. The apparent lead is what 
really governs us. If the bird is killed with- 
out apparent lead, or with a much reduced 
lead, to every evidence of eyes and brain, 
that is all we are asking for. The short- 
barreled gun, if swung as sharply as the eye 
can gauge the front end movement, is go- 
ing to cut down apparent lead, I fully be- 
lieve. 

That a gun with short barrels can be 
aimed more quickly, and that less appar- 
ent lead will be taken, is one end of the 
story. The other end is—will the aim be as 
accurate? I’d say no, to that. From pistols 
on up to the longest shotgun and rifle bar- 
rels, the longer the barrel the more accur- 
ate the aim. Take a shotgun with 12-inch 
barrels, double gun (I have shot one), 
and nearly every shot will appear to be de- 
livered right on the bird or very close to 
him, yet the mark will not be hit. Take a 
gun with 32-inch barrels at the end of a 
pump action, and an error of 2 inches at 
40 yards will be seen readily. The principle 
seems to be that if we are to use a very 
short barreled gun, the aim will be taken 
very quickly and not very accurately; but 
on the other hand, if a very long barrel is 
used, we are about certain to develop ac- 
curate rather than quick aiming. Now 
then, make up your mind which you need 
the worst, a very quick aim or a very ac- 
curate aim, and your intentions can be fur- 
thered by the barrel lengths. 

Eventually the thing is likely to work 
out in accordance with the nature of the 
shooting. In brush shooting the short bar- 
rel is fine. This is not because brush inter- 
feres with a 30-inch barrel and not with a 
24-inch, but because our customary speed 
of gun movement (apparent swing) puts 
us on quickly enough to catch the bird, 
where the long barrels send a charge in 
just too late. But the man who under- 
takes to shoot passing fowl at ranges up to 
60 yards, where the lead must be just so 
many feet, or even so many inches, is going 
to make sorry work of his short-barreled 
gun. Take a gun with 20-inch barrels and 
he cannot tell within a foot of where he 
has held, while the longer the barrels, more 
certainly can he see exactly where they 
were pointed. All of which works out into 
short barrels for brush shooting, in open 
bored guns only, and long-barreled guns 


for distant work in the open, which is 
about what we all knew to begin with. 

Gunmakers, too, know what they «re 
talking about, and why they are furnish- 
ing barrels of from 26 to 30 inches. They 
know that what we need is general utility 
and not specialty guns. We may shoot a 
lot in the brush, but we won’t shoot in the 
brush all the time. For myself, I do not 
mind missing a bird in heavy cover, but 
when the mark is fair in the open, then a 
miss roils us. 


iS ORDER to try the thing out in prac- 

tice as well as in theory, I had the Ithaca 
Gun Company build me a 16-bore quail gun 
with 24-inch barrels, at a weight of scant 
6 pounds. Every effort on the part of the 
builders was made to reduce the weight of 
this gun, even to cutting away the top rib 
—barrels being joined together at the top 
the same as beneath, except for a sight 
base in front and a section of the rib at 
the breech. Gun was bored cylinder left 
and modified right. It is the fastest and 
most deadly gun on quail in the jack oak 
timber that I ever shot, but when the birds 
occasionally take to open glades in the 
woods, it is not so good. I never have 
been able to make up my mind which gun 
I can do the most execution with, this 
short-barreled 16 or one with longer bar- 
rels, throwing 20 per cent closer patterns. 
It all depends on how the birds behave on 
that particular day. The result is that I 
take turns, carrying one gun and like as 
not wishing I had the other before I get 
home. What I’d like to make plain, tho, is 
that the short gun is extremely fast, faster 
than another gun I have, of less gauge and 
lighter weight, but with longer barrels; so 
the short barrels have of themselves some- 
thing to do with the speed. 

Now we come to the matter of recoil, 
and it seems there is no advantage in put- 
ting heavy loads into a short-barreled gun, 
by way of getting range out of it. The 
thing can be done with a measure of suc- 
cess, but if range is demanded, length of 
barrels is required. About all of us know 
that short-barreled guns seem to kick us 
harder than guns with long barrels. Partly 
this is due to removing the noise farther 
from the ear, but it is also due to recoil 
being actually heavier with the short barrel. 
Newton explains this on the ground that 
hot gas at high pressure reacts on the air, 
and while the velocity is not higher from 
the short barrel, the gas pressure is higher 
when the missile reaches the muzzle of a 
short barrel than when it reaches the muz- 
zle of a long barrel, and consequently re- 
coil will be higher. Therefore, if we object 
to recoil, we will also object to short bar- 
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“Buddy” King with Rhino 
He Shot in Africa 


Mr. E. L. King, of Winona, Min- 
nesota, believes in making shooting 
an important part of a boy’s educa- 
tion, starting with the .22 and leading 
up to the shotgun and the heavy 

rifle. “‘Buddy” King’s rhino, 
shown above, was the prize 
of the expedition, with 
front horn measure 
ing 19 
inches. 


Free 
Shooting 
Information— 


Let us help you get more satisfaction 
from your guns and ammunition by 
knowing more about them. Our 
technical staff is glad to answer ques- 
tions at any time. 

Write for free booklets describing 
Western's exclusive developments, 
such as the Lubaloy non-fouling bul- 
let, Boat-tail and Open-point Expand- 
ing bullets, .30°°30 High- Velocity, 
Marksman L. R. .22, and others. 
Other booklets describe Super-X in 
all gauges, 10 to 410, and the sensa- 
tional new Xpert shell which is win- 
ning so many friends among trap and 
field shooters. 
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... WITH HORN LEVELED 
TO THRUST AND KILL!! 


The stillness of the veldt is suddenly shattered by a native yell of warning as a 
huge two-ton hulk comes crashing out of the bushes . . . . vicious, enraged, danger- 
ous... . earth trembling beneath the fury of his charge as he comes pounding 
forward, with lethal horn leveled to thrust and kill! 


Shooting dangerous big game earns the supreme thrill—and demands the utmost 
of man and gun and ammunition. It was just such a situation in which eleven-year- 
old “Buddy” King, of Winona, Minnesota, found himself when he accompanied 
his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. King, on a recent safari into Africa. He 
was armed with Western ammunition and a Springfield rifle—a gun usually con- 
sidered much too light for such dangerous game. How well boy, gun and bullet 
acquitted themselves is shown here by the photo of “Buddy” with what proved 
to be the prize rhino of the expedition. 


Open-point Expanding bullets, Lubaloy jackets and other exclusive improvements 
have caused WesTERN ammunition to be selected by most of the important big 
game expeditions in all parts of the world. They all agree with Mr. King when he 
says, “The ammunition was entirely satisfactory and dependable.’ The new 
220-grain Tip-o-Lead soft point for the .30-'06 is proving especially effective. 

In rifle, revolver or shotgun, WesTERN always will give you the accuracy and per- 
formance which has made it “the choice of champions’—World’s Champion 
Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 319 Broadway, EAST ALTON, ILL. 








AMMUNITION 
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_ AReal Moccasin 
4 ~=Ski Shoe 


Comrort, long-life and gen- 
uine moccasin construction 
(not imitation) have made RUS- 
SELL’S SKI SHOES the favorite 
of those who know most about 
ski-ing and ski equipment. 


Made in chocolate colored, 
chrome tanned, water-proofed 
Paris Veals; patented Never-rip 
seam on toe piece; box toes; ex- 
tra firm double oak soles. Soles 
properly tapered to fit the har- 
ness. Heels grooved to hold 
strap in place. Sheepskin 
“weather strip” around tops. 





The W.C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
912 Capron St., 


| Russel 


If your dealer 
hasn’t them, 
write us for de- 
scriptive litera- 
ture, pricesand 
handy meas- 
uring blank. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 









































lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONI._Y $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S 
Navy. Well finished 
considering, the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use es the most 

expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 

















Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26in., 20- 
ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
forover50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 


Used by best shooterseverywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send forcircular. 


JOSTAM MFG. COO. 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rels, at least to those that are markedly 
short. 

ONCERNING velocities, the question 
is everlastingly bobbing up, Do short 


| barrels reduce velocities? The question is 
| rarely answered with entire definiteness, be- 


cause so much depends on the load. Will 


| all the powder burn in 24 inches of barrel 
| length, or in 26 inches, or in 22 inches? It 
| all depends on the load. Very heavy loads 


of any powder burn more rapidly in shorter 
barrel lengths, other things being equal, 
than do light loads. Heavy loads of powder 
and shot force burning pressures very high, 


| right at the breech, and the powder is con- 
| sumed in a hurry. Lighter loads require a 
| greater length of barrel. The short, light 


guns are fitted only for rather light loads, 


| and a certain length of barrel is required 
| to burn the powder. After the powder is 
| entirely consumed, the gas continues to 
| drive the load at increasing velocity. The 


best we can learn is that taking standard 
loads, say 3 drams and 1% ounces, 12-bore, 
the loss in velocity as between a 30-inch 
barrel and one of 24 inches is about 100 
feet—-might be less, and is not likely to be 
more. How much harm does this loss in 
velocity do? Not much, where shots are 
taken at short range only, as is true of up- 
land guns in the brush. At the worst, and 
whatever the loss may be, the shot are go- 
ing to reach the mark at considerable high- 


| er velocity at 30 yards than the most pow- 


erful load will show at 40 yards, in long 
barrels. We can, therefore, dismiss the 
question of velocity with the statement 
that for short range work we will have am- 
ple velocity; it doesn’t matter if the bar- 
rels are no more than 24 inches long. For 
all that, there is no sense in trying to get 
1,000 feet of instrumental velocity out of a 
short-barreled gun. The thing could be 
done, but we would have to pay too much 
for it, Just as we pay too much when secur- 
ing 3,000 feet out of a 22-inch barreled rifle, 
when we could get the same velocity out of 
a 28-inch barrel with a marked reduction 
in the powder charge and far less recoil. 


Differs With Mr. Huggins 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noted with 
interest the outbursts from the advocates 
of the old-time blunderbusses in regard to 
their killing power, etc., appearing from 
time to time in Outdoor Life and other 
sporting magazines; especially J. M. Hug- 
gins in the June Outdoor Life and Kenneth 
F.. Lee in another magazine, and if an ama- 
teur may presume to ask for a little space 
in your magazine, I would like to say a 
few words in regard to my experiences with 
said BBs and their wonderful stopping pow- 


| er on game. 


Now, here are a few instances of some of 


| the wonderful performances of these old- 
_ timers with their large, heavy bullets, that 
| I saw with my own eyes. 


A 125-pound buck was literally riddled 
with a .44-40 Winchester and .38-55 Marlin 


| at about 80 yards. He had five body shots 


—lengthwise, crosswise and otherwise—two 
leg shots (one leg broken), and he never 
went off his feet and traveled about 1% 
miles before he decided to lie down. When 
we caught up with him he was still ready 
to go, and it took two more bullets thru 
the body to put him down for keeps, mak- 
ing seven body shots in all. Now, if he had 
been hit with a .30-30 or a .256 Newton or 
something in that class, it would be easy to 
account for having to hit him so often to 
stop him, but being hit with two of the 
prime favorites of the knock ’em dead class 
I can’t understand it. Of course, I grant 
there may be something in what Mr. Lee 
says about deer and bears reading up on 


the ballistics of the different cartridges, and 
as at that time there hadn’t been much said 
yet regarding the wonderful killing power 
of these cartridges, the buck probably 
wasn’t fully informed, so kept on going by 
mistake. 

Instance No. 2: I saw a deer, shot length- 
wise thru the body at about 35 yards with 
a .45-85-480 Colt. The bullet entered in 
front just to the left of the center of the 
breast, cut the top or the base of the 
heart loose, cut the liver and one kidney to 
pieces and came out on the point of the 
right ham, breaking the hind leg. This 
deer evidently had not read up on ballis- 
tics, either, for instead of dropping stone 
dead the way it should with a 480-grain 
bullet thru its heart, it didn’t even go off 
its feet, but simply turned around and ran 
back down the trail about 300 yards before 
it dropped. Another failure to stop the 
game with a deadly hit which could be 
easily accounted for with a modern popgun 
like the 30-30 or .256, but I don’t know how 
to account for it with one of these .45-cali- 
ber 480-grain lion slugs—must be, as I said 
before, that the deer hadn’t read up suffi- 
ciently on the ballistics of this load. 

Instance No. 3: Was sitting near 2 run- 
way one October morning with dad, waiting 
for Mr. Buck to come along, which he pres- 
ently did in high. We were about 35 or pos- 
sibly 40 yards from the runway—the deer 
running broad side. Dad saluted him five 
times with a .45-85 and said he was pretty 
sure he hit him twice, but this buck wasn’t 
familiar with cartridge ballistics either, o1 
else suddenly forgot everything he ever 
knew about them, for he kept right on in 
high, hitting on all four. We went up to the 
runway where Dad had shot at him and 
sure enough there was hair and blood scat- 
tered aplenty, so we gave him about a half 
hour to he down, then started after him 
We trailed him for 2% or 3 miles, when he 
finally stopped bleeding and hit for a big 
swamp where we lost the trail and finally 
had to give him up. 

About a week later a neighbor of ours 
found the buck on the other side of the 
swamp, about a mile from where we quit 
him. He had two bullet holes thru the 
back of the shoulder about 2 inches apart ; 
one went thru and one didn’t, and he had 
another bullet hole thru the paunch just 
under the kidney, which also went thru 
One bullet just missed the heart, and this 
was the wound from which he did the 
bleeding; the other bullet we cut out just 
to make sure that it was a .45-480. It got 
tangled up with a lot of short, stiff ribs and 
wasn’t quite high enough to break the back- 
bone. This buck should have been con- 
vinced on the spot of the fatality of his 
wounds and the deadly killing power of 
this bullet, but he wasn’t. 

Instance No. 4: At the age of 13, Dad 
thought I was still too young to carry a 
rifle, and, of course, I can see now that he 
was right. I couldn’t see it then, so that 
fall when he was away from home a good 
deal on a logging contract, I took the .45-85 
out one day and proceeded into the woods 
to see if I could bring in a spike buck that 
I had seen a number of times at a certain 
place. I took the 10-pound Colt cannon 
and sneaked up to this place as carefully as 
I knew how in order to get a close shot, 
and there he was sure enough, only the way 
he flitted thru the trees simply made it im- 
possible for me to get my bead on him. I 
just stood still and waited for him to come 
back to see what scared him, which he did 
in about five minutes. I saw him standing 
broadside at about 40 yards with his front 
end and hind end behind a tree, so I pulled 
down on the middle and let him have it. 
He “vamoosed,” and as I couldn’t reload 
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the old cannon fast enough to get in an- 
other shot, I went up to see what damages 
I had done and found plenty of hair and 
blood. 

As it was about noon I went home and 
had lunch, then came back in about an 
hour and looked for him, and after trailing 
him about a half mile I ran into him. He 
started to make his getaway, but I knocked 
him down and he again got up and away be- 
fore I could reload, as the gun stuck on me 
this time. After trailing him another 300 or 
400 yards, I caught up with him again and 
knocked him down a third time, but he 
still managed to get up again and ran an- 
other 100 yards before he fell between two 
big logs that he wasn’t quite able to jump 
in his crippled condition, and I had to 
_— him thru the head to make him lie 
still. 

The first shot had plowed thru both kid- 
neys just under the backbone; the second 
hit him on the left ham and came out back 
of the right shoulder, breaking the left hind 
leg; the third shot hit him on the right 
ham and came out on the left shoulder, 
breaking the left front leg, which perhaps 
is why he couldn’t get across the two logs 
between which he fell. While the first shot 
wasn’t In a vital place, the other two cer- 
tainly were body rackers and should have 
put him down for keeps then and there, as 
the little buck didn’t weigh over 60 pounds; 
but—yes, there is that but again—with a 
30-30 or a .256 we would know how to al- 
low for it, of course, but with these good 
old-timers who always bring down the ba- 
con if you give them a chance, I can’t ex- 
plain it. Perhaps some of our friends from 
the other camp who wax indignant be- 
cause some of the rest of us arer’t so crazy 
about their favorites, can. 

Yes, I saw a 200-pound buck shot thru 
the heart at 180 yards with the .45-85, and 
he never even moved out of his tracks; 
just slowly sank to the ground with his legs 
folded under him as tho he had lain down 
to sleep. I also saw a 225-pound buck shot 
thru the shoulders at the base of the neck 
at about 40 yards with a .44-40 Winchester ; 
he just went end over end and was dead 
when we got to him. I have seen other 
good kills made with them, but the four 
{nstances mentioned above, among others 
which I saw with my own eyes, convinced 
me long ago that they are not the killers 
and game stoppers, even with fatal hits, 
that some would like to have us think they 
are, or sweepingly claim they are. Nor are 
they the equal in any sense of such guns as | 
the .30-30, 30-40 Winchester, .30-'06 Spring- | 
field, 7 mm. Mauser or .256 Newton, all of | 
which I have used and all of which will fail | 
to stop an animal now and then, but not 
nearly so often as the black-powder guns. 
The fact that nearly all the big game of 
North America was exterminated, as Mr. 
Huggins says, with these old guns using 
black powder and slow, heavy bullets, 
doesn’t prove anything in regard to their | 
killing and stopping power, because game 
doesn’t have to be killed on the spot to be 
exterminated. The fact of the matter is 
that in those days a man could go out and 
get two or three chances a day at almost 
any game he chose to hunt. Why should 
he worry whether he got the first, second 
or third one he shot at? There was always 
plenty more and easy to get at, and no one 
bothered much to keep track of the ones 
he wounded and didn’t get. 

However, if a man prefers the old-timers 
to the modern rifles of today, and thinks 
they are better—well, I guess that is his 
privilege, but he should not feel that he is 
being high-browed if the “experts” question 
his judgment or fail to exhibit undue en- 
thusiasm over his preference. 

Idaho. A. TiGGELBEcK. | 
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‘A cul PR the ordinary” 


ae, LIKE. OST MEN, your taste runs to 
Turkish end cigarettes and you are 


seeking ‘e le a cut above the ordinary 
because of the finer grades of tobacco 


it containg, then learn from Fatima what 
a whale of a difference just a few cents make 
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The Biggest 
Pipe Improvement “The Finest Gun in the World” 

a Made for those who know and 

in 25 Years appreciate the best. Correct 
models for every kind of shoot- 
ing, in 12-, 16-, and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the 
original long-range wildfowl gun. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4648 N. 18th Street Philadelphia 
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tore in one piece. No loose hooks to 

SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON to break off or become misplaced 
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Ideal lines for a small-bore rifle 


The Ideal Small-Bore Rifle and Cartridge 


HE ideal ballistic combination can be 

obtained only when the rifle and cart- 
ridge are designed and fitted to each other. 
This is particularly true of the .22-caliber 
target rifle where, on account of the size 
of the bullet, tolerances of boring and bul- 
let fit must be closer than in any other 
caliber. If they are not, inaccurate shoot- 
ing is sure to result, either continuously or 
occasionally, depending upon the degree of 
the variation. 

Ballistic experts and target shots know 
that an accurate and uniform lot of .30- 
caliber Springfield match ammunition will 
shoot consistently, and evenly, in practi- 
cally every well-bored Springfield rifle 
(service, national match, or heavy barrel) 
in which it is used. There will, of course, 
be variations up to possibly 10 per cent or 
15 per cent in the sizes of the average 
groups when testing the same lot in two to 
a dozen Springfields shot from muzzle and 
elbow rest, machine rest, or V rest, at one 
time. But this is to be expected. 

Almost as much variation will occur if all 
the shooting were done with one barrel by 
one man, and on an indoor range. 

Variations in the rest itself, in the 
density of the air, in the temperature 
of the barrel, the fouling along the bore, 
the varying resistance of the barrel to 
strains and stresses, and numberless other 
conditions, make perfectly uniform accur- 
acy, of any degree, impossible. But in the 
.22, variations of 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
in accuracy, either of one lot of cartridges 
fired in barrels of the same or of different 


C. S. Landis 


make (particularly the latter), and of dif- 
ferent lots of selected ammunition all fired 
in one barrel, are so common as to be mat- 
ters of everyday occurrence, and are looked 
for and expected by ballistic men and tar- 
get shots whenever they do experimental 
work. 

If six or eight brands of ammunition of 
five different makes are all tested consec- 
utively in one good tube, the variation 
between the most accurate and the least 
accurate lot, in that barrel, is pretty cer- 
tain to be 100 per cent or greater. And yet 
when shot in a rifle it fits, the least accur- 
ate lot will often shoot such small groups, 
at least occasionally, that it is good enough 
to use in most competitions. 


HEN Charlie Askins asked me, there- 

fore, to write about my idea of a 
small-bore rifle and cartridge, and to tell 
something about what can and might pos- 
sibly be developed in higher velocity small- 
bore ammunition, he picked out a nice easy 
subject that has worried more ballistic ex- 
perts into baldness than most any other, 
except, possibly, unexplainably high-pres- 
sures in shotgun shells. 

It has become common practice among 
target shots to expect a barrel which is 
bored to within 1/10,000 part of an inch, 
all along its interior, and of the exact diam- 
eter they think it ought to be. It sounds 
so easy and matter-of-fact to speak of 
diameters as accurate to thousands or ten- 





A pair of 100-yard groups that will take some beating; both made by the .22 long rifle 


thousandths of an inch, but it so happens 
that a common pinhead is about 600/10,000 
of an inch in diameter, and if you should 
hold two pins, one of which had a head 
just 1/600 (or 1/10,000) of an inch larger 
than the other, could you tell which was 
the larger? Take a good look at a pinhead 
and then consider the troubles of the bar- 
rel maker who tries to bore a round, 
straight hole thru a bar of steel which 
varies in fiber and toughness much like a 
grainy log of wood. After the barrel is 
bored it must be rifled, chambered, pol- 
ished, and straightened, and there is little 
wonder that barrels vary a trifle in interior 
dimensions, 

And in making soft lead .22-caliber bul- 
lets, they must be swaged into shape, 
greased, loaded and packed very rapidly, 
and almost entirely by heavy automatic 
machinery. Then the cartridges must be 
shipped thousands of miles by freight or 
express, be sold at retail prices averaging 
not much over one-half cent a cartridge, 
and be carried around loose in little paper 
boxes, in grips or pockets, or in rifle maga- 
zines until fired. Yet these bullets should 
not vary over a few ten-thousandths in 
diameter at any time; they should not be 
knicked or dented; they should all be lu- 
bricated freely and alike—the lubricant 
should not melt on the range in July at 
120° in the sun, or get stiff and brittle at 
40 below zero on the trap line. Well, you 
see the problem. Consider also that any .22 
cartridge, including the special target 
brands, is likely to be shot in any type of 
firearm, which may have a barrel 1% to 36 
inches in length, a breech block that may 
fit like the works in a 17-jeweled watch, or 
like the brake bands on a Model 1919 Ford. 
It may be ignited by a firing pin of any 
length or shape of nose, and yet it should 
never misfire, puncture, or blow back. Each 
of these conditions limits and perplexes 
the cartridge manufacturer, and as long as 
rifles are made as they are, they will con- 
tinue to do so. 

It seems useless to consider, therefore, 
anything except what may seem to be pos- 
sible improvements in the best .22 match 
rifles and the best .22 match ammunition. 
Neither are altogether ideal, nor can they 
be as long as they must meet so many 
conditions, but special barrels of a certain 
specified type and size of boring and cham- 
bering could and should be settled upon 
and made, and then any cartridge manu- 
facturer could make small-bore ammuni- 
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tion that would almost certainly shoot well 
in all such barrels. 

A good example of results secured by 
such methods is that of the Springfield 
International barrels, which were bored and 
chambered for a certain brand of ammuni- 
tion and used with it. 


A®0UT ten years ago E. Newitt —at 

that time about as keen a judge of 
the possibilities of the 22 as anyone—told 
me that in his estimation the one thing 
that would do more for small-bore shoot- 
ing than all other things put together, and 
which would make the 22 match rifle as 
accurate as it should be, would be for all 
manufacturers to agree upon one standard 
of barrel boring, rifling, chamber, and head 
space dimensions, and to stick to them. 
The cartridge troubles would then be 
largely over (except in old barrels), be- 
cause bullets would only need to fit tubes 
of one type and of practically uniform di- 
mensions. This is a fine idea, but the 
trouble is to get uniformity of thought on 
what these dimensions should be. 

If we are to have a special .22 rimfire 
target shell giving 1,400 or 1,500 foot-sec- 
onds velocity, as Askins and some others, 
including myself, have at various times 
suggested, then it ought to be of such 
diameter, shape, and size, and be fitted 
with such a head that it could not be in- 
serted or exploded in the common or gar- 
den variety of 3-pound .22 presented to 
Johnny Jones, Jr., age 9 years, for his la- 
bors in selling five dozen packets of flower 
seeds. A breech pressure of around 15,000 
or 20,000 pounds might easily be developed 
by such a powderful small-bore shell, and 
many .22-caliber rifles selling for a few dol- 
lars each are by no means sufficiently well 
breeched up to successfully handle the 
1,050 to 1,100 foot-seconds ammunition we 
now have. 

Blow-backs and burst shell heads are at 
present by no means unknown in even the 
highest grade .22 target rifles weighing 10 
to 12 pounds. It is not the average shell, 
but the unexpectedly weak head, that must 
be allowed for. A bad escape of gas, in ad- 
dition to being dangerous to the eyes, al- 
most always means a low shot at 100 yards, 
and a 3 at 6 o’clock at 200. A torn rim 
means a low miss, or at short range a bullet 
hole out in the white where no one will 
own it, and this gas is dangerous to the eye 
of the shooter. 

For every thousand pounds you increase 
the pressures, you are sure to increase the 
percentage of blow-backs and punctures, 
with present cases. For every foot second 
of inereased velocity, look for a correspond- 
ing increase in pressure. Higher velocity 
22s, therefore, will necessitate thicker and 
tougher shell heads, with jess sensitiveness 
to the firing pin, necessitating heavier ham- 
mers and stronger main springs. 


HERE is no question of the advantages 

of higher velocity in .22s, even if used 
iltogether for target shooting. The faster 
the speed, the less the wind drift, the less 
the shooter must watch the grass, the glass, 
ind the flags; and the less he must change 
‘he sighting when game shooting. 

If 1,500 foot-seconds cartridges and 1,100 
oot-seconds shells of equal absolute accur- 
icy were both produced, and allowed in the 
same matches on the small-bore ranges at 
sea Girt and Camp Perry, I am willing to 
redict that inside a week you could not 
lire § per cent of the Class A shots to use 
he old style loads. But there is that mat- 
er of equal, absolute accuracy. Equalling 
he accuracy of our present .22 match cart- 
idges is no easy task, particularly for a 
iew and untested charge. It took many 
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CATTERED across the huge breadth of this great 
fishing country, are thousands of lakes and rivers that 
can be depended on to yield a fine day's “catch”. Make 
your trip a few sleeps deeper in the forest, and you will 
come upon the still greater fishing-delight that lies in 
whipping unfished streams and in trolling Jakes that 
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Learn to meunt all kinds of game, birds, animals, fish—tan 
furs, make rugs, robes,ete. Youcan now learn this fas- 
cinating art in ur own home during your spare 


time. The lessons are interesting and easy to understand. 
Great sport and lots of fun. Big money for your spare time, 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you havo 
caught and mounted yourself. You can make big money 
doingthe work forothers. Manyspecimens are becoming very 
rare andsell for high prices. Over 75,000students have learned 
taxidermy thro our lessons. One student writes us: ““I have made 
over .00 during my epare time selling my specimens and mount- 
ing for others’’. We have thousands of similar letters. 

Beautifully illustrated book ‘How to Mount Game’’. 

Explains the secrets of taxidermy. Contains dozens 


of photos of mounted specimens. Every hunter or 
trapper should book. Tells you how_you can learn this 
fascinating art easily and quickly from our school. Sent wo yo 
free. No Obligation. Just send name an —— rite — 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy ©, Elwood Bide.» 
























a crack shot 
with the new 


Webley Air Pistol 


The Most Accurate Air Pistol Made. 


Perfects the marksmanship of beginners and 
expert shots. NO PERMITS NEEDED — practice 
silently at home or outdoors. Shoots skirted 
lead pellets—the only air pistol that guarantees to 
roup within 1” at 10 yards. Powerful enough to 
fi small game. Looks, feels and shoots like a fine 
Automatic. 
See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your deal- 
er’s—or sent direct by mail to you for $15.00, in- 
cluding cleaning brush and supply of pellets. 
Write for Illustraied Booklet ‘*T’’ 
Made by WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd., since 1863 lead- 
ing British Manufacturers of Shotguns, Double 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 
Full assortment of all WEBLEY & SCOTT Arms 


on display at our showrooms—or send 
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Like cut — new — in sizes from 32 waist to 40 
4 waist. Strong light weight for summer wear 

Reinforced knee. U. S. Contract. 

.30 Win.-Krag cal. .30-30 $20.00 
Krag Carbines cal. .30-40 15.00 
Krag Sporting Rifles cal. .30-40 14.00 
Krag Rifles cal. .30-40 ; 12.50 
Springfield .45 Shot Guns 4.50 
Springfield .45 Carbines . 3.50 

Send 10c for our New Catalog 
W.STOKES KIRK, 1627-AR No. 10th St. , Phila. 
312-AR So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
1209-AR First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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“Never change it,” 





cautions satistied 
pipe-smoker 


Apparently, Mr. Kirkland is unfamiliar with 
certain by-laws of the Edgeworth Club. 


One by-law adopted unanimously years 
ago—and never amended—is as follows: 
“The quality and flavor of Edgeworth to- 
bacco shall never be changed.” 





Two of the best 10-shot groups ever made with a .22 at 50 yards 


However, we feel certain that after read- | years to put the .22 long rifle where it 


ing Mr. 


Club will elect him promptly to member- | 


ship as he requests. 
McKeesport, Penna. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Gentlemen: 


A cheap watch will lie to us continually 
about the very stuff life is made of, and 
poor tobacco will steal what is left of it. 


It requires more time to upset our 
ideas about things than it does to adopt 
the idea in the first place. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to smoking tobacco. 


It is, however, a reasonable argument 
that one will never get more out of a pipe 
than is put into it. I settled that argu- 
ment long ago by adopting Edgeworth. 
Edgeworth is exactly right, so I caution 
you by the great cornpipe, never attempt 
to change it in any sense, for I believe I 


would detect it. I have a certain regard 
for my pipe, which I do not care to 
abuse. 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. H. Kirkland. 


P. S.—Will you take my name into the 
next Edgeworth meeting? 


Let us send you free 












to the pipe test. 


NEXT py auf 
HIGH GRADES 


EADY PUBL, 


wherever and 


ity. 


and address to 


mond, Va. 


ful for the name 
and address 
your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to add 
them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 


Kirkland’s interesting letter the | 


now is. 
No less an authority than Harry Pope 


| says that every .22 rifle will and does lead. 


Some lead worse than others. Some lots 
and makes of ammunition lead more than 
other lots, particularly after thirty or forty 
shots have been fired thru a rough barrel 
on a hot, dry day. What in the way of 


| leading is going to happen when we add 


400 foot-seconds velocity to an outside lu- 
bricated soft-lead bullet and attempt to 
shoot it into the l-inch X ring at 100 yards? 
Particularly, what is going to happen to it 
in the pitted barrel? 

We all know that a .22 barrel which 
leads enough to show it in streaks ahead of 
the chamber, will not hold a 1-inch circle at 
50 yards—let alone the X ring at 100. My 
personal prediction is that the greatest 


| obstacle to the production of a successful 
small-bore, 1,500 foot-seconds shell, will be 


samples of Edgeworth | 
so that you may put it | 
( If | cessful shell of this type will certainly do 
you like the samples, | 
you'll like Edgeworth | 
when- | 
ever you buy it, for it | 
never changes in qual- | 


“leading.” It was so with every lead bullet, 
black powder “express” cartridge of 25 
to .50-caliber in the ’70s, the ’80s, the ’90s, 
and on down to the present day. 

The physical characteristics of lead have 
not changed, and the affinity of this metal 
for steel is still a matter of fact that will 
not down. But whoever produces a suc- 


something for the target rifleman, the small- 
game hunter, and the general science of 
ballistics, that will stand out as one of the 
real ballistic achievements of the age. It 
will probably require a specially thick 


| shell head, a super caliber head, a new and 


Write your name | 
Larus & Brother | 
Company, 12-0 S. | 
21st Street, Rich- | 

We'll be grate- | 


of | 


in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- | 


Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, | 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


Virginia—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 
256 meters. 


[¥: your radio—tune in on WRVA, fave font | 


less erosive primer composition, a special 
smokeless powder and a very hard bullet. 
And last, but not least, it will necessitate a 
bullet lubricant that will not melt and run 
off on a hot day. No cartridge could be 
produced which would be of equal value to 


| riflemen, if it could be made to sell at a 


cent a shot or less. None would have more 
all-around usefulness, especially for trap- 
pers and farmers. It would be the squirrel 
cartridge par excellence if the bullet could 
be kept accurate with a hollow or flat point 
as an offshot, for a special hunting load. 
It could supersede almost everything be- 
tween the present .22 long rifle and the 
.250-3000, if that were necessary. 

But nothing would give it a black eye 
quicker than the production of a lot of ill- 


ey ee fe - ae... | fitted cheap foreign or domestic rifles to 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Ii your! handle it, the use of which would be hard 


to prevent, and the results of which are 


| easy to foresee. Such a cartridge would ab- 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two-| 


solutely require a carefully fitted breech 


| block. 


| standard, 


HE ideal .22 match rifle is easily solved. 
Put a 30-inch barrel, 34-inch in diameter 
at the muzzle, and 1 or 1% inches at the 
breech, to weigh a pound heavier than 
on the .52 Winchester action. 


Run a steel top strap down over the tang 
and mount a Lyman 103 on it, add scope 
blocks, and there you are for No. 1. 

No. 2 would be a combination Ballard 
and Stevens single-shot, as beautiful as a 
fancy Stevens and as well made as a good 
Ballard. Change the angle of the tang 
straps so that a straight stock would be 
the only thing possible, model it after the 
stock on my Hoffman-Winchester, forget 
all about the takedown idea, and No. 2 
would see the light. 

No. 3 would be a Martini, with the ac- 
tion and stock re-designed so that the 
length of pull—grip to trigger—be 44-inch 
less. Leave off the takedown, give it the 
B. S. A. finish, and a sensible grip and 
stock, and bore the breech block so the 
rifle could be cleaned from the breech 
Then No. 3 would be ready to fire. 

It would be a hard matter to choose the 
best of these. Those who simply would 
not be satisfied should be allowed to use 
nothing better than the average run of 
what was available ten years ago. In two 
weeks they might be more willing to use « 
good rifle when they see it. 

These suggestions may not suit every- 
one’s ideas of the ideal .22 and the ideal 
.22 cartridge, but if these ideals are ever 
produced, they will be regarded among 
target shots as distinctive advantages in 
ballistic achievement. 

Critics of existing small-bore cartridge- 
should recall the story of the meek-look- 
ing Swede who briskly entered the “Wom- 
en’s Exchange,” stopped, took one good, 
long look at the map of the 45-year-old 
maid who scowled at him from the desk, 
and then went out muttering to himself, 
“It’s bane tough luck, but I guess I’ll have 
to put up with Maggie’s crankiness for an- 
other sayson.” 


A Defense of the .30-30 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been fol- 
lowing your Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment in Outdoor Life for some time, 
and for the last year or so it seems to me 
that the chief joy of your numerous con- 
tributors lies in casting slurs upon the abil- 
ity of my favorite rifle, the good old Win- 
chester .30-30. The general trend of mod- 
ern hunting seems to be toward the “knock 
‘em down and drag ’em out” type of game, 
irrespective of the place aimed at or hit on 
the victim. 

Frankly, I am tired of all this chatter. 
It seems that we must have rifles that will 
bring down the game, no matter where we 
hit it; and this leads to but one conclusion, 
and that is, we are all rotten shots, or else 
that we are in too much of a hurry to Jearn 
the great game. The very first deer that I 
ever killed was shot with a much maligned 
old 30-30, and it only took one shot, and 
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I know of many others who have dupli- 
cated this seemingly remarkable feat; 
doubtless you have yourselves. 

The result of the modern trend in shoot- 
ing is more or less as follows: Mr. Jones! 
decides to go hunting, so he buys a bolt | 
action rifle weighing around 10 pounds or | 
so, shooting a bullet with a velocity around | 
3,000 feet per second, costing far too much, ' 
and having ammunition which may only be 
procured in a big city. Mr. Jones hires a 
guide and soon takes a shot at the hind 
quarters of a deer a hundred yards or so 
away, and after spraying most of the buck 
over the landscape, and mangling a lot of 
good meat, he writes a nice article upon 
the relative merits of the .650 “Wumpum” 
and the poor old 30-30. My dear Mr. | 
Jones, you must remember that there are 
still some people who only shoot when they 
are certain of a clean kill with a bullet that 
will not convert our friend cervus canaden- 
sus into oatmeal. 

This type of shooting is responsible for 
many of our hunting accidents. Hunters 
are so certain of a kill, no matter where they 
strike their game, that they shoot rather 
indiscriminately at what looks like the 
left hind foot of a moose, and are actually 
surprised when the leg turns out to be a 
man. An incident of this sort recently 
happened to a friend of mine while hunt- 
ing near Cobalt, Ontario. Luckily the shot 
was a miss. 

Actually, as most of us know, the mere | 
fact that a high velocity rifle is used, does 
not mean that every hit is a kill, but the 
trouble is that with this type of weapon 
the hunter is often too sure of himself. 
Why not hunt in a sensible manner? Here 
is my idea on the subject: 

Choose a light rifle of reliable make, 
which shoots ammunition that you can buy 
anywhere. Get a book which tells you 
where you ought to shoot to hit the ani- 


mal and kill him. One cannot learn how | 
to hunt out of a book, but one can learn | 


that the backbone of a bear is not located 
under his knee. Learn something about 
the animal, and then go out and hunt as 
the reason dictates. Why shoot at game 


unless you have a good shot, and why shoot | 
if you cannot hit the part of the animal | 


you want to strike? 

My own rifle, that is, my favorite rifle, 
ig a .30-30 Winchester take-down, with half 
magazine, Lyman 103 peep sight for long 
shots, a folding leaf sight, gold bead, and 
equipped with a special sling of my own 
design, with the rear swivel placed about 
2 inches from the toe of the stock, instead 
of half way up the stock where it is us- 
ually seen; a nice but useless decoration. 
I have also had a different butt-plate at- 
tached in place of the standard. Thus I 
have a rifle that I can pack in my duffel 
bag, use under all kinds of shooting condi- 
tions, buy ammunition for at any place at 
medium prices, and finally, a well-balanced 
and clean-shooting weapon which requires 
but little care. 

Now I will dodge the rotten eggs and 
cabbages from the audience and wish you 


“Good Hunting.” JuLian W. Fess. 
N. J 
Note.—Your article in defense of the. Win- 


chester .30-30 is timely. It so happens that I 
have been grumbling and grouching for a year 
or two over the tendency to use elephant rifles 
on such game as deer. The big bores, with a 
striking force of close to 4,000 pounds, to be 
used on a little. beast like a deer, appears to me 
to be utterly silly. All such game was once 
killed by rifles having no more than half a ton of 
energy. In its modern cartridges, having velocity 
of 2,200 feet, I doubt if there is a better strictly 
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Your Valuable FurTrophies | 
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send it to Wi illard’s. 





Price 
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$57.50 
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standing in the fur trade assures 
you of our reliability and best 
workmanship. 

Get our FREE CATALOG 
giving fullinformation. It shows 
how you save 30% to 50% by fur- 


you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at | 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 
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[BETTER MAPS-MORE FACT 
| ANYWHERE ~ ON ANY ROAD 
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Clason’s 









Clason’s new enlarged Touring Atlas of the Touring Atlas 
United States is a complete, compact, nation-wide will be sent post- 
road guide with maps of each state. Size of maps paid on receipt of 
12x 16 inches. purchase price (SOc) 










and ten cents additional 
to cover mailing charges. 


All the information necessary for touring anywhere on any road 
will be found in this handy new style road guide. You need not be 
bothered with numerous bulky, inconvenient state or district maps. 
Size of atlas when folded 9x12 inches, when open 12 x 33 inches. 


Maps show paved and other roads, distances between towns, 
main trails, trail markings, best roads to national parks. 
Atlas also contains road logs of transcontinental trails. 
Descriptive state index giving important data. Mileage table 
showing distances between principal cities; and other im- 
portant facts that will help make touring a pleasure. 
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Address 


City State 
THE CLASGN MAP COMPANY 


Chicago Denver 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY! wor 230 W. Superior St 1515 Tremont PL 
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‘Warmer than 
many blankets 


yet lighterthan a pair. That'’swhy Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown Robes are endorsed by 
hunters, traders, explorers, foresters and 
all outdoor men as giving perfect comfort 
in sub-zero temperatures. 


WOODS cizcacun ROBES 


are constructed of layers of tubes filled 
with eiderdown, lined with pure virgin 
wool kersey, and covered with high count 
cravenetted olive duck. They hold heat 
like athermos bottle. Easily aired. Easily 
cleaned. If you want warmth, you want 
Woods Arctic. See your dealer. Ifhecan’t 
supply you, send in the coupon, 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
2110 Lake St. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 

2110 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me full information concerning the 
Woods Arctic Eiderdown Sleeping Robe. 





Name 


Address 


CRESCENT 


“No. 6 Peerless” Hammerless 
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Equal to many guns 
: selling at double 
the price. 
The 
Lowest- 
Priced Good 
Guns on the market. 


New “‘No. 15”’ Single 
“VICTOR” Single 
“‘No. 6 PEERLESS”’ D. B. 

Hammerless 


Ask your dealer for Crescent Guns 
Write for Catalog 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway New York 


HOFFMAN 
0 Minute 
GUN BLUEING 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman 
Arms Company on all fine built-to-order arms. 
Recommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and eve ry 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’ t 
— disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’ 

‘paint” under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
yi Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful and loctinr job of blue- 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions. 














Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 6 
guns, Money back if not satisfied. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., ARDMORE, OKLA, 


DOOOQOOOGOOOOOOOOOO 


PANORA for PYORRHEA 


and all mouth and throat infections. Tooth paste and mouth 
wash combined. No tooth paste needed if you use Panora. 
Use Panora after eating onions—it’s good. 50c and $1 size. 

Dispensed th-cugh physicians for over 25 years, but now 
sold only throu; drug stores under new trade name. If your 
druggist cannc* xupply you, send money order direct to us. 
A 2c stamp brings complete literature on all our products. 


MION PRODUCTS COMPANY, Distributors 
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Efficient Handloading 


F. C. Ness 


FFICIENCY in handloading thru the 
use of proper equipment and methods 


| means economy of effort to secure superior 


results, and the usual outcome is decreased 
cost and increased accuracy. When the 
handloader’s judgment has determined his 
components and their assemblage, such as 
primer, powder charge, and seating depth 
of the bullet, his aim is to secure accurate 
alignment in the first cartridge and uni- 
formity thereafter; that is, to make each 
succeeding eartridge exactly like the first. 
Endowed with judgment, patience, and 
skill, his only possible chance for improve- 
ment lies in the choice of reloading equip- 
ment. - 

Perhaps nine out of ten of present hand- 
loaders are using Ideal tools, altho today 
there is an ever-increasing trend toward 
Yankee and Belding & Mull tools of the 
straight-line type, which, in my belief, will 
surely supplant the old type of tool in the 
not distant future. Besides the Ideal I 
have used the Winchester combination 
screw-and-lever tool, which was powerful, 
positive, and accurate, but so slow that it 
is well it has become obsolete, and maybe 
just as well that the Ideal tool is almost 
impossible to obtain. The Modern-Bond 
tool of the same type, but of a superior 
design, has taken its place, removing any 


| reason for regretting the passing of the 


Ideal, the original make with which Mr. 
Barlow started the history of handloading 


| some thirty years ago. 


I have a shooting friend who gets per- 
fect results with his handloaded cartridges 
in the .25 Remington, and he can, therefore, 
find no fault with the Ideal tool he uses. 
Also, loading but one bullet, a single 


| charge and kind of powder, into the same 


case, the simple equipment has proved 
adequate—consisting of charge-cup and 
assembling instrument. In my own case, I 
am still using my Bond tool for assembling 
the components of both the .45 automatic 
Colt pistol, and the 45 Colt, both cart- 
ridges in the same tool, requiring in addi- 
tion only an extra repriming bushing for 
the automatic pistol rimless cases. The 
results have been sat- 


tool operating on a straight-line backbone 
rod by a double hinge in the handle, after 
the principle of the Belding & Mull tool, 
with which I have had much recent expe- 
rience. From his graphie account of the 
Yankee method and my own use of the 
Belding & Mull, I would say the Belding 
& Mull is not a whit more or less accurate 
in assembling or in the different loading op- 
erations, the movements of both being posi- 
tively held to an absolutely straight line 
and in accurate alignment. However, the 
unique and novel features of the Belding 
& Mull design make some of the operations 
more speedy and convenient, necessitating 
less number of adjustings and placings of 
the cartridge case, for decapping and re- 
priming is accomplished at one placing and 
a single up and down stroke of the Belding 
& Mull lever handle, as is neck-sizing ac- 
complished by a single placing, the case 
being reduced by the down motion and ex- 
panded to a uniform inside-diameter by 
the upward move of the handle, which re- 
moves the cartridge at the same time. 

Both these tools are a step forward in re- 
loading efficiency, both on account of their 
accuracy and straight-line alignment and 
because their respective bases are pierced 
with screw-holes providing for fastening 
to bench and work table, making them 
light bench-tools and leaving the hands 
free for undivided attention to tool and 
cartridge manipulation. Since the Belding 
& Mull tool is slightly faster, is in some 
respects more convenient, and embodies 
additional features not found in any other 
make, they are one of the most efficient 
reloading tools it is possible to get today. I 
have found them everything the makers 
claim for them. 


HE operation in the Yankee tool is as 

follows: The case is set base down in 
the open barrel beneath, the lever brought 
down on the decapper rod until the decap- 
ping pin punches out the old primer thru 
a hole in the bottom plate. Then the case 
is reversed, held base up on a steel rod, 
the priming punch adjusted, which the lev- 





isfactory, but parts of 
the process have been 
slow and irksome. It 
does accurate work, 
but the resizing is slow 
and the bullet-seating 
very tedious, requiring 
a great amount of pa- 
tience and care to get 
the bullet in straight 
without tipping or 
bulging the case- 
mouth. For the auto- 
matic Colt pistol I 
have found it neces- 
sary to reduce the 
shells full length be- 
fore using the Bond 
tool, by driving them 
into a Yankee die and 
out again thru the 
agency of the Yankee 
plunger—another labo- 
rious sweat and swear- 
inducing operation. 

I have never used 
the Yankee Specialty 
Company’s straight- 
line reloading tool, but 














from cuts of it exam- 
ined,and from reading 
Byron E. Cottrel’s ex- 


Belding and Mull model 24 multicaliber tools. Left, top—.30-caliber 
rigged as bullet puller. 
automatic Colt pistol case full length. Right—Mallet, die and plunger 


Middle—Revolver tool rigged for resizing .45 


perience, I gather it iS for resizing automatic Colt pistol cases full length (the old way). Bot- 
a combination-lever tom—Belding and Mull bullet seaters for .25-35, .30-40 and .25 Remington 











er brings down on top of the new primer, 
foreing it into the pocket, and without 
maring. Now the shell is again reversed 
to its first base-down position and the 
primer seating punch supplanted with the 
reducing die, which is adjusted to the prop- 
er neck-sizing depth and brought down over 
the shell by a down stroke of the handle. 
The upstroke pulls the die off the shell. 
After the shell is charged with powder and 
i bullet started, the case is inserted in the 
barrel of the tool (very conveniently thru 
ts open side) base down as before, and the 
readv-adjusted seating screw, brought down 
by the lever, forces the bullet home into 
the shell neck. Since the Yankee tool is de- 
signed to do away with any arrangement 
for holding the shells by the head, it will 
handle rimless cases as efficiently as the 
immed, which rimless arrangement is an 
:bomination on the old type tools like the 
Bond and Ideal. You will note each opera- 
tion was accomplished by a down stroke of 
the lever. 

Now, note the difference in the Belding 
\ Mull tool: The shell is placed over the 
limged decapping rod and the pin finds the 
tHash-pole in the pocket unfailingly as the 
ever is brought down until the rim or rim- 
ess cunnelure engages with its accommo- 
lating member in the headblock. The 
iownward motion of the lever is continued 
util the old primer is punehed out. Then 
the lever is lifted to pull the shell slightly 
ibove the pin, a new primer placed with 
he left hand and the upstroke continued 
util the priming punch engages with and 
~cats the primer in the pocket. Thus both 
perations are accomplished with one shell- 
lacing and a down and up stroke of the 
handle. My time for combined decapping 
nd repriming long rifle cases, 30-30, 30-40 
ind. .30-’06, is 150 per hour, while the same 
time with short revolver cases in the Bond 
tool nets me only 95 per. 

Now, the decapping head is exchanged 
or the resizing head, which is adjusted for 
the proper depth on the neck. The shell 
read is engaged in the headblock and the 
lever brought down, which forces the neck 
nto the reducing die; as the lever is raised 
the neck is pulled over the expanding plug, 
which leaves them all of the same uniform 
uside size. My time for resizing the rifle 
shells is 250 per hour, which is about the 
~ume rate as revolver shells in the Bond 
tool, not counting the change in adjust- 
ment required in the old type of tool. I 
use the same die on my Belding & Mull 
tool for resizing all .30-caliber shells for 
both east and metal-cased bullets, by mere- 
ly removing the expanding plug when the 
shell is intended for the narrower metal- 
cased bullets. 





‘THE advantages of the equally accurate 
¥ 


‘ankee tool is that it is cheaper in| 


cost, that it does away with the head-hold- 
ing arrangement, and that it embodies a 
rovision for bullet seating which is not 
provided on the Belding & Mull reloading 
tool. However, they furnish a separate 
<traight-line bullet seater for this purpose, 
consisting of a barrel, like the gun cham- 
ber of the cartridge, and a seating plug ad- 
usted in depth and held by a lock-nut. 
The bullet is merely dropped in at the top 
ind the seating plug is pushed down until 

is stopped by the lock-nut, it being 1m- 
ossible to seat the bullet out of line, and 
loing away with all necessity of starting 
th. bullet in the case mouth. The trouble 
vith the old type of tools was that the re- 
sizing was not in an absolutely straight line, 

sulting in more metal left on one side of 
he case neck than on the other, and the 





was prone to tip the bullet and slightly 








uilet-seating operation, being at an angle, | 


ulge the case mouth, both a detriment to | 
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Duxbak Hunting ageing upon years in service, 

Coat. Double Fa are no exception. Duxbak 

thickness, rainproof i - 
cloth. Large, roomy an special cloth wears, and 
m same pockets. Tail- iM 

ored to fit. tine wears and wears. 

In the hot sun it ventilates; 

in the rain it sheds water, 

giving weather-proof pro- 


tection. 


Duxbak garments are made 

right. They give you com- 
bP AE fort, convenience, and 
Duxbak Shell Vest FARM long life. Their cost is 
Made with 32 , ys ‘ 
shell loons. Shells HAM moderate. You can easily 
we" f afford to wear them. Ask 

your dealer. 


Free illustrated style 
catalog upon request. 
Mail the coupon. 


; Duxbak Trousers 
aa > b : ty ' ‘ SERVICEABLE CLOTHES FOR LIFE 
am Double thickness Mara } IN THE OPEN 

seat and knees. a 


m low perfect freedom 
of movement 


UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Browning Automatic Shotgun 
12 and 16 Gauge 





All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


. i ‘HE Browning Automatic is the much discussed “all-around” shotgun, 
equally effective in the field, on the marsh or at the traps. It will 
improve your shooting. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY OGDEN, UTAH 


















ARBOAT “un 


Soiid wood boat. No bolts, screws or small! parts. Carries3 

full grown men. Can be taken on street car. Very strong. Easy to 
row. Hardtotip. Four men used one every day for 5 weeks on Lake Michigan. Bone 
dry. Carries outboard motor. Carries on running board of Ford. Interesting catalog. 


KARBOAT MFG. CO., 1606 W.Washington Blvd., Chicago 
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Lifelike 


rophies 
for decorating the j 


Your Bear or Mountain Lion tro- 
phies mounted by Jonas Bros. are 
distinguished by that natural, life- 
like expression that only the master 
taxidermist can bestow. 

Made into beautiful rugs, they are 
ideal decorations for the home, den, of- 
fice or mountain cabin. Send for our 


FREE CATALOG 


Its richly illustrated pages will charm 
and convince you—giving you a new 
high conception of art in taxidermy. 


JONAS BROS. in\tirriers 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
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yy OIL CANS 
LAST A LIFE TIME 
IDEAL FOR GARAGES 


Circu/ar free 
STANDARD METAL WorRKS 


ESSEX STATION BOSTON, MASS 
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ACME FOLDING BOATS & CANOES 


Dependable boats for more than 35 years. Ideal 
for hunting—fishing—camping. Meet every need. 
Light and easily carried. Write for free folder. 


The Acme Folding Boat Co., 35 Boat St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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Fish, Eels, Mink, Muskrats with our new folding 

alvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP. Write for Bargain Cata- 
fe of Fishing Supplies and our FREE TRAP Offer. $1 Box 
of our famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dep. 12 St. Louis, Mo. 


Successful Muskrat Farming 
By Robert G. Hodgson 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and han- 


dling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.35 postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 











AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 


furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 


be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 


letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 























speedy, efficient loading and fine accuracy. 
I have gotten four of these Belding & Mull 
bullet seaters and am daily expecting an- 
other for the .30-30. 

The Belding & Mull model 24 reloading 
tool, of which I have four, consists of a 
cast-iron base and lever hinged to a heavy 
steel headblock which slides on a %-inch 
steel rod, the backbone of the tool. This 
headblock is slotted for the shell rims, but 
is recessed to conform with the shell head, 
making the grip semicircular and secure on 
half the circumference of the rim, instead 
of the insecure %4-inch grip of the old type 
tools. A plate fits into the rim slot when 
rimless heads are to be held, the same head- 
block holding both types of cartridge heads 
as positively as a vise. This part of the 
tool will accommodate any rifle caliber, and 
the shorter model of any revolver cartridge 
(rim or rimless), making it a multicaliber 
tool. For the other end of the rod, differ- 
ent heads are furnished. There is one for 
decapping and repriming, one for resizing 
and expanding, and also a bullet puller 
head for .30-caliber cartridges for dis- 
mantling war stuff without damage to the 





| Back view of Schmidt reloading tool showing how 





die lies when case is hooked in head circle. Note 
bullet seating die on left and primer tube in 
middle 


‘components, which I have found O. K. I 


also have on my shorter tool a full-length 
resizing die for sizing .45 automatic Colt 
pistol cases full length, which is truly a 
“wow” for time and labor saving in this 
necessary operation in preparing expanded 
auto pistol shells. All these tools are shown 
in the accompanying photos, and I will add 
that Belding & Mull back their products 
to the limit, as, of course, do the Yankee 
people. 


HE illustration will perhaps give a 
clearer idea of the Schmidt straight- 


| line reloading machine than my brief ex- 
| planation. However, it is about six times 


bigger and stouter than any other reloading 
tool on the market, being a bench tool, but 
far in advance of the government bench 
tools. It is mounted on a long (20x3-inch) 
cast base, and operates on an horizontal 
plane. It works on the same hookup prin- 
ciple of the Belding & Mull tool, but be- 
sides using a longer, more powerful stroke 
and a longer, easier handle, it is greatly 


| dissimilar in a number of respects. The 
| straight half-inch steel rod forming the 


backbone of the Belding & Mull tool is 
done away with, the shells being held in a 


| full-length die and automatically centering 


with such great precision that even slight- 


| ly off-center cases are straightened and cor- 


rected in being run thru the tool, as prov- 
en by a turning lathe test with such untrue 


| shells. The die is reamed with a single 
| reamer true to the contour of the standard 
| dimension of the cartridge from head to 


mouth. The extracting plug is screwed into 
the same base as the resizing die, and a 
swelling on its shank takes care of the neck 
expanding. Thus the fired case is re- 


| sized and the neck expanded for the bullet, 


decapped and reprimed with one forward 
and return motion of the lever. A long 
primer-magazine tube rises vertically from 
the head cradle of the machine, which 
headblock grips the case head securely and 
accurately, and thus the primer feed is 
automatic. A cross-acting, U-slotted bar 
places the new primer in position for the 
priming punch as the decapping operation 
is performed. 

The fired shells are run thru the machine 
rapidly and are prepared, ready for charg- 
ing and loading, with speed and precision. 
After they have thus been speedily pre- 
pared for the powder charge, a bullet seat- 
ing die is substituted for the resizing die, 
and the bullets are seated with the same 
accuracy and dispatch. There is nothing on 
the machine to get out of order, and every- 
thing works with a surprising smoothness 
and response. Extra dies and primer-bars 
for different cartridges can be had. 


Bullet Effect on Game 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I am interested in 
your rifle talks, on all calibers, and am 
taking in a good share of it. It is good to 
get all of the opinions, and we should not 
get mad at the other fellow if he does not 
agree with the rest of us. 

I have the article before me, about high- 
velocity light bullets, which J. E. Plastre of 
California, wrote, in which he says his .256 
did not make bloody froth. This is simple 
to explain. If you shoot an animal in the 
brain it is killed instantly. Ordinarily the 
brains telegraphs to the heart for help, but 
in this case the heart ceases to pump, and 
blood will not froth in wounds inflicted 
after the heart ceases to pump. Let him 
puncture an animal in any part of the body 
and the heart will pump blood in that di- 
rection until it dies. For instance, when 
you butcher a hog and hold tight around 
its legs until it is bled and dead, you will 
notice that where you held the legs they 
will be bloodshot, and this meat does not 
keep long. It is the same case with bullet 
wounds in any animal. 

I agree with him that a bullet that does 
not go to pieces does more harm and is a 
good killer. I also agree with Geo. H. 
Treadwell, who defends his 38-40. He can 
have my handshake any time he wishes. 
My opinion of a killing bullet is a solid 
piece of lead, the larger the better killer. 
And the quicker you can stop the heart 
pumping, the less bloodshot meat you get, 
and bloodshot meat does not keep. 

I have something for “cranks,” as you 
call them, to experiment on, which I know 
is a good killer. It is a Swiss Vetterlin Sec 
Ind Swisse, a .41 rim-fire bullet, has a bullet 
invented by a French officer, hollow in the 
rear, which, as I make out, is meant to ex- 
pand to fit the bore tight, but helps to kill. 
I have shot rabbits thru the flank with this 
rifle, and when passing thru it took all the 
intestines along with it. I attribute this to 
the hollow rear end of the bullet. It is a 
.300-grain bullet, and I gave it the killing 
test on cattle and domestic game destroy- 
ers and it is worth while considering. The 
rifle is built strong and clumsy. It had a 
33-inch barrel, which I cut down to about 
25 inches. 

I use a .22 long rifle, and would like to 
see this bullet with a hollow rear end. I 
think it would put the clamp on accuracy 
to some extent, but it surely would in- 
crease the killing power. 

I have had about 24 years experience 
with guns, and always seem to fall back to 
the .22 for sport. I live in a hunting para- 
dise, and it is getting better by doing away 
with the game pest, which is as much fun, 
if not more sport, than slaughtering game. 
If a man takes game in season, and on the 
other hand does not protect it during closed 
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season, he is not doing his part. I have two 
boys, one 7 and the other 9 years old, and 
am teaching them the idea of preserving 
some of this good sport for the coming gen- 
= Otto F. ScHULTz. 


Loads for .30-06; and Some Small- 
Bore Suggestions 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Have a Winches- 
ter, Model 54, .30-’06-caliber, and would 
like to load the Western Tool & Copper 
Company’s 200-grain bullet to give 2,400 
to 2,500 foot-seconds muzzle velocity if it 
can be done with safety. Can get Du Pont 
No. 15, 16, and 18. Have on hand Du Pont 
No. 16. New cases will, of course, be used. 

Regarding the .22 magnum, on which I 
have seen many opinions expressed: In 
this particular place there is no real need 
of anything larger than the .22 long rifle 
until you go to the big-game rifle. Snow- 
shoe rabbits, gophers, and an occasional 
crow, and once in a great while a weasel, 
are all there are on which to use a rifle of 
medium power. If one were to be made as 
I would like it, it would be a bolt action, 
with cartridge case of about the size of the 
32-20, necked down to .22-caliber, and rim- 
less, clip loader, weight 642 to 7 pounds, 
balance like the Winchester Model 54, and 
be equipped with gold bead and Lyman 
No. 48 rear sight. No rear barrel sight on 
it for me. Would fire a 55 to 60-grain 
Spitzer type bullet at 1,800 to 2,000 foot- 
seconds muzzle velocity. This should give 
a trajectory at 100 yards of slightly over 
an inch; at 50 yards, less than half an inch, 
and have fairly long range—at least, all the 
range anyone would want in a .22-caliber 
rifle. However, these specifications would 
put it out of the class of an inexpensive 
rifle to buy or to shoot a great deal. By 
using a rather thin bullet jacket, it would 
seem the danger of ricochets could be 
avoided where it was to be used in a rather 
flat country. There is just one model of 
rifle on the market today that could be 
used for this cartridge, and in this model 
there is room for improvement on the 
magazine. 

For my own use, a rifle of the following 
specifications would be just right: Use the 
Winchester Model 52 action, and reduce 
the length of barrel to 24 or 26 inches, to 
be chambered for the .22 long-rifle cart- 
ridge, a stock on the lines of the 54, weight 
about 7 pounds, fitted with gold bead and 
Lyman 48, in place of the rear sight now 
used. This would give a rifle heavy enough 
to be used for target practice in a pinch, 
and one light enough to use for a hunting 
rifle. For those who do not like a peep 
sight, a leaf sight, one folding leaf and one 
rigid leaf. This would be a rifle to use with 
the Model 54, and, in my opinion, a better 
rifle than is on the market at the present 
time. Wonder how near this comes to suit- 
ing others who are not satisfied with the 
present line of .22-caliber rifles? It would 
seem that the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company could put a rifle of this type on 
the market for a very reasonable figure. 

Mont. Epaear R. Corey. 

Note.—I note your letter and opinions as to 
what a .22-caliber rifle should be. No trouble, I 
take it, in getting what we want in center-fire, 
hand-loaded, but most people won’t hand-load. A 
lot of us would like a bit more power than we get 
out of the long rifle, a bit flatter trajectory, and 
longer killing range. Whether we can have it or 
not I don’t know. Concerning your .30-'06 Win- 
chester 54 with 200-grain bullet, I do not see any 
particular trouble in getting the velocity you 
want with your No. 16 powder. Du Pont gives 
the load for 220-grain bullet at 45 grains; for the 
172, at 4S grains. Between these you would find 
the load which should give you 2,500 feet, with 
50,000 pounds of pressure. I am only guessing at 
it, the same as you would guess, but I’d load 46.5 


grains, and take it for granted that I had the 
velocity and not too much pressure.—Editor. 
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SETT’ER OFF 
ee jim: “Come back, you young mutt! 
= Don’t let that shot stump YOU!’ 
Birt: «*Ha, Ha! He’s clearing the field, 
too; he won’t stand for any pow- 
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der but Infallible! 








Hercules Powder Company 
(Incorporated) 
goz King St. Wilmington, Del. 


“ Infallible’’ and **Hercules E. C.”* Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders. 


















ITHACAWINS 


Ithaca No.4 





A. M. MCCrEA, of Missouri, is the 
Champion High Average Handicap 
Shooter of America because Ithaca Lock 
Speed improved his shooting. 


Double Guns for Game $40. to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700 


Send for 
Caralog. 


Ithaca, N.Y. Box 10 








Ithaca Gun Co. 
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Close-Out Bargains 







German Luger “V5 


Automatics $4 4.75 
9-Shot. SPECIAL l g® 


RECONDITIONED LUGER .30-cal., 

guaranteed A-l condition... $17.00 
New German Ortgies .32 Automatic 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic 8.50 
New German Mauser .32 Automatic 12.00 
New German Mauser .25 Automatic 10.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 

lice .382 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel 27.50 


NEW SHOTGUN CLOSE-OUTS 
12-Gauge 1897 Winchester Pump $38.50 
12-16-20-Gauge 1912 Winchester Pump.. 45.00 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic $25.00 
Colt’s .32 Automatic 13.50 
Savage .32 Automatic : 12.00 
S. &.W. .38 Military or Police 22.50 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive. 18.00 
Colt’s .382 or .88 Single Action, 5-in. bbl. 20.00 
Savage .303° Rifles. 20.00 
Winchester .30-30 Carbines 20.00 
Winchester .32 Special Rifle 20.00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle 20.00 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle 20.00 
Winchester 1897 Pump 25.00 
Remington Pump, Model 10 30.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 


DEVIL BUGS F- 
TROUT 


A never failing lure 
that has a record 
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for catching CEE is 
large trout. OGG iy, 

Made up; in a “4, / 

beautiful assortment 9 ““j/ 


of colors. 

Trout Devil Bugs, 50c each. By mail or 
at your dealer’s. Free catalog in colors. 
O. C. TUTTLE DEVIL BUG, Inc. 
80 Tuttle Building Old Forge, N.Y. 

















Decide NOW— 7 


to Enjoy the Many Usesand Advantages 
of Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars and let 
the West's Largest Distributor— 


HAANSTAD pexver 


help you select 
the best model 
for your needs. 











22 models 
$50 and up. 
Write for 
mycatalog. 
402 16th St., 


Denver, Colo. 
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The New “‘.22 Special Heavy Frame” 











Break open type; automatic 
shellejector;newH&Rprod- & 
uct; 7-shot, double action ; extra 
large checkered walnut grip;shoots 
.22 short, long and leng-rifie cart- 
ridges; splendid medel, very smooth and 
steady; truly accurate; blued steel. 

Fine Leather Hoister to fit $1.50 
Brass Cleaning Rod with implements___ acul ewe 


FRANKLIN SPTG. GDS. CO.., 47 W. 63rd St., NewYork 


} sections at 


| where will you be? 
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Acute Pistolitis 
Arnold E. Menke 


AS AN old saying has it, “Variety is the 

spice of life.” Very well, then, if this 
be true, there is more spice in pistol and re- 
volver shooting than in any other form and 
use of firearms, since, as I shall seek to ex- 
plain, there is a greater diversity of ways 
in Which pleasure can be gained from hand- 
guns than all other guns put tegether. And 
this, too, at times, let me add, without fir- 
ing a single shot. 

According to the popular conception of 
pistol shooting skill, anyone who can con- 
sistently hit a tin can at 20 paces Is an ex- 
pert, no matter how deliberate he is in as- 
suming a careful shooting position, or what 
space of time is consumed in aiming. At 
this stage of perfection the average pistol 
devotee supposes that he has gotten the 
ultimate out of the pastime, and imagines 
that he must turn to other recreational pur- 
suits should he wish new fields to conquer. 
But right here, let me assure you that the 
threshold of the sport has barely been 
crossed. 

Now let us suppose, for instance, that one 
has the idea of protection in mind, and at 
some rare or remote time he may be con- 
fronted by an individual possessed of ma- 
licious and murderous intentions. Such a 
one, being the aggressor, would have the 
advantage of previous mental repose and 
preparation, while with you would abide 
the element of surprise. What, may I ask, 
would your skill at slow fire avail you in 
such an emergency? Moreover, it must be 
remembered that a pistol, in our civilized 
least, must be carried concealed 
under the clothing, and in order to get it 
into the hand, even for that deliberate fir- 
ing act, one must dig it out, and if the 
other fellow is the faster at this also— 
And in our wilder sec- 
tions, where the weapon may be carried in 
a belt holster on the outside, does it leap 
out of the holster and place itself in your 
hand of its own accommodating will? Hard- 
lyv—you have to go get it yourself ; and 
upon how fast you are able to get it much 
may depend. 


OW on the other hand, let us say that 
you have not the remotest idea of ever 


| being forced to use a pistol for protection, 


| that appeals to you. 


and that it is solely the sport of the thing 
If this be the case, let 


| us assume that proficiency in any human 


endeavor means gratification, and gratifica- 
tion in turn means pleasure. Then, is it not 


| true that, were we to become proficient in 


| ure would be increased? 





more than one phase of a sport, our pleas- 
I think that can 
be taken for granted. 

Very well, now presuming that one has 
reached a point where he can hit a sta- 
tionary mark by taking deliberate aim. 
Now, go a step farther and learn to do the 
same thing while aiming and firing quickly. 
It will be found that this is rather a bit 
more difficult, and will serve to stimulate 
afresh the interest and pleasure in the 
sport. If you are using a revolver, and 
one of the se!f-acting type, try firing a num- 
ber of times rapidly, making use of the seli- 
cocking feature. This is very interesting, 
and the experience will show that it is no 
easy matter to pull rapidly, yet smoothly 
enough to keep a fairly perfect alignment 
on the target. 

When you develop skill at this, and your 
interest again tends to lag, take up moving 
objects. Attempt to hit something thrown 
into the air. And right here, let me ask 
you not to be discouraged if you score 
nothing but misses for a time, possibly a 


long while. It is discouraging, I know, for 
I was there myself. Do not venture forth 
and spend the entire afternoon wearing 
vourself out at this seemingly futile work 
Go into it gradually—ten or twenty shots 
exch time you are afield, since it is not how 
much you shoot at one time, but how much 
you shoot in moderate amounts over a 
more or less extended period of time, that 
leads to skill. And if one can commence by 
tossing up a 5-gallon lard can, all the bet- 
ter. When once a shooter acquires the feel- 
ing of just how much to allow (and it us- 
ually comes unexpectedly after nothing but 
repeated failures), the rest is but a matter 
of practice, aided by one’s natural aptitude, 
which in turn is determined by the co- 
ordination of eye, mind and muscle. 

And after one apparently has arrived and 
is able to register fairly consistently—on 
large objects at least—there will be occa- 
sions when the knack seems to have de- 
parted absolutely, and one seemingly is ut- 
terly unable to do a thing. At least it has 
been so with me. One day I can, in ten 
shots or so, put so many holes in a quart- 
size tomato can that it is hardly more than 
a battered mass of jagged tin, and at an- 
other session I may scarcely be able to 
score a single shot. 


FTER learning to register on object 

thrown into the air, if you are still 
ambitious, strap on a holster low down, 
just a little forward of the right hip, with 
the bottom tied down to your leg, and com- 
bine the quick draw with the other thing- 
I have mentioned. Just to this point ther 
has been enough of variety to sustain one’s 
interest, and yet the field is not half ex- 
hausted. In fact, the farther you advanc 
the more keen the zest for the hand gun 
becomes and the more eager you are to 
push on, for now we are really getting down 
to the fine points of the game. And if any- 
one thinks I am exaggerating when I say 
“fine points,’ let him adventure into this 
work and witness how soon his skepticism 
will vanish. 

After the quick draw has been developed 
past the elementary stages, and stationar\ 
objects, such as tin cans, can be punctured 
at ten paces or more, allowing yourself, say. 
five seconds from the moment you start for 
your gun to the shot, then you are ready 
to reach for them out of the sky. And i! 
one can accomplish this the time has ar- 
rived when all the ordinary good pistol 
shots can stand around and marvel. Th 
method is as follows: With your gun in its 
holster, low hung, with the bottom 
strapped down as mentioned before, gras} 
a can (preferably a large one) in the right 
hand, toss it into the air with a sweeping 
upward motion, terminate this motion car- 
ly, and at the instant of releasing the can 
sweep the hand sharply down on the butt 
of the gun. Draw, align and fire while the 
target is still in the air. And you can judge 
for yourself whether this is a conclusive 
test of your speed on the draw. To deter- 
mine how long an interval is required for 
the whole procedure, throw a can into the 
air, and without attempting to draw and 
shoot, count from the time the can leave- 
the hand until it is too low on its down- 
ward flight to risk a shot. Try to spac 
vour counting to conform to the ticking of 
a clock and you have a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the time spread in seconds between 
the first movement of the hand toward the 
holster and the delivering of the bullet. 

No one, it matters not how muth in- 
clined to scoff at what he might choose to 
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AllSnug ~*~ & 
STORM-PROOF, BUG-PROOF, 


TROUBLE-PROOF 
Thoroughly Water and Mildew-Proofed 


ONE PERSON SETS IT UP 
NO CENTER POLE 


The joy of auto touring and camping depends 
upon the tent, its ease of erection, weather 
and bug-proofness and ventilation. Forty 
years of tent making experience is back of 
every OUTODOOR Tent. 

MANY PATENTED FEATURES 
Make this perfected tent superior in strength, 
durability and comfort. The price will be a 
pleasant surprise. 

THE DE LUXE UMBRELLA TENT 
is truly the Tent of Tents 
Is always soft and pliable. The strong steel 
frame is so made that it folds up very com- 
pact yet has such unusual strength that in 
any ordinary windstorm no guy ropes are 
necessary for the tent proper. 


EVERY INCH OF FLOOR SPACE IS 
USABLE 


All supports fitting closely to the corners. 
Patented screened and storm-proof doors 
slide into position at a moment’s notice. 


Full Information on Request 
United States Tent & Awning Company 


Tent Makers for 40 Years 


726 N. Sangamon St. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The sensation of the year. Offering 
new advanced features in Power, 
Speed, Control, Weight and Perform- | 
ance. For example— 
W— Super-Power Twin Motor—At 
aa speed develops 3.85 H. P. [Brake 
Test]. In racing trim develops 4.65 H. P, 
NEW—Under-water Stream-Line Design 

—Cuts the water like a knife‘ 
NEW—Giant Drive Propeller 
=o tives flashing speed 
NEW—" Safety Propeller 
rotects Boat, Boaters and Motor 
NEW—Super-charged Water Pump 
—lInsures a cool motor anetenai at allspeeds and reverse 
NEW —Combination frome lier and Rudder 

—Steers WITHOUT A RUDDER! 
NEW—Unit para Carburetor 

—One i“ for all speeds and weathers 
NEW—“* Top-Spin” 
ts you away in a flash 

NEW —Combination cing and Trolling Control 

—One throttle lever for all speeds 
smelt ailaefects i —_ . 
— Against a ects in material and workmanship 
NEW—Five Days’ Trial Offer 












(WRITE FOR FREE DOD FOLDER TODAY (1) | 


JocKw )D-AS ASH 


67 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 


BRAND-NEW COLT Co a> 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


Govt. Model, .45-cal...$36.75 
Pocket Model, Hammerless, .32 or 















—— = $20.50 
5-cal.__- be 17.00 
‘araet Model, Hammeriess, .22-cal., 
“-inch barrel $32.00 
Pay post: ster, plus postage, upon delivery 


G. N. PORTMAN CO., 122 N. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 














asy Starter with big Kiseman Magneto | 


—Gives youa oes te match with any other Motor | 





| that this, if suecessfully accomplished, 


| fast shooting. 


i | At THIS juncture I wish to add some- 

thing which should have been men- | 
namely: that 
‘lin all this work with the quick draw it | 


tioned earlier in the article, 


must not be overlooked that as the gun is 
withdrawn from its holster the hammer 
must be raised 
| ing and cocking of the piece must be com- 


: | bined, for one must remember that the 
| 


| early six-guns of frontier fame were not 
| self-cocking weapons. 
| far more conducive to speed and aceuracy 


| in the actual operation of firing the piece | 


|if the hammer is already cocked before 
| the aim is taken. 

Karly in this discussion I made the as- 
sertion that at times a great deal of pleas- 


sport of the six-gun without even firing a 
shot. I shall let the reader decide for him- 
self if I have departed from the truth, 
| after reading what follows There are oc- 
casions when only a half hour or more may 
be devoted to pistol praetiee. Obviously, 
unless one lives in the wilds and ean shoot 
from his back door if necessary, the time 


| allowed is insufficient to permit of a trip | 


ito the shooting grounds. The course to 
follow then is to strap on your holster and 


empty gun. Also, perfect the art of making 


a succession of shots rapidly using the self- | 
| cocking feature, if yours is such an arm. | 
| Learn to pull the trigger smoothly, without | 
| a series of hitches and possibly terminating | 


| with a jerk and flinch which will send the 
bullet away off. Yes, indeed, I know the 
authorities condemn >and advise against 
snapping the pistol on empty chambers; 


but it is my logie that even if the weapon | 
is thus subjected to more wear and abuse, | 


one is making a deeided saving in am- 


4| munition, and after all, a well-made gur 
“| will stand a deal of abuse without appre- 
~{ ciable damage. In my own experience, I 


| have a 6-inch barrel, 38 special Smith 

Wesson, that has stood up under about fif- 
teen years’ service, and for a good part of 
| this time it has been used in precisely the 
| manner just suggested. And if skill is the 
| thing vou are after, what matters if a gun 
doesn’t last for six generations? Or if one 
doesn’t wish to subjeet his favorite arm to 
| this supposed abuse, procure an old second- 
| hand weapon of the desired type to practice 
silent shooting. It matters not if the eylin- 
der is shaky and the barrel pitted; or if it is 


in a more or less hamstrung condition, so | 
long as the hammer functions and the trig- | 


ger pull is smooth. 


[’ PRACTICING the draw only, how- | 


ever, the hammer need not be snapped. 
Merely draw, cock and sweep the hand to 
| the aim, yet withholding the trigger pull, 
when the weapon can be uncocked with 
| the thumb and replaced in the holster for 
the next trial. 
When a successful use of the quick draw 
|on aerial targets has been achieved, the 
| shooter has about sounded the depths of the 
pistol game, in so far as practical belt- 
holster work is concerned. Yet the shoulder 
holster worn under the coat should come in 
| for its share of consideration, altho a sin- 
cere regard for the patience of the reader 
| has prohibited its introduction in this arti- 


himself. However, for the present, by fol- 
| lowing the program of successive feats out- 
| lined above, the hand-gun enthusiast who 
| has any natural ability whatever should 
| develop a skill in all-around work which 
| will not only lift him far above the multi- 


| 
| call a trick play, can do aught but concede 


In other words, the draw- 


Furthermore, it is | 


ure could be secured from following the 


practice the quick draw and firing with an | 


cle. Later I may write on this and another | 
line in which the enthusiast may indulge | 











EVER SINCE 1870 


INCE the days when John Marlin 

discovered and painstakingly 
worked out the so-called ‘Ballard’ 
system of rifle boring most accurate, 
longest-lived method ever used, and 
exclusive with Marlin; 

Since the days when Marlin found 
it was possible to make a side-ejecting 
receiver with a solid top—the only 
absolutely safe way to make one;— 

Since the days when Marlin found 

22-calibre rifle could be made inte?- 
changeable for short long and long-rifle 
cartridges without any adjustment;— 


Ever since those golden days in tl 
history of gun-designiny, have Ma li 
Rifles and Shotguns been the fi.c- 
arms most respected — yes, loved 
by the sportsmen of America. 


THE 1926 MARLIN CATALOG 
the cover of which is shown at 
the top of this ad, pictures and 
describes the complete Marlin 
line—with its background of 
basic, original Marlin features 
—improved and refined with 
every passing year. Write 
for your copy of it today. 


ery American 
Need” 


MODEL 39 


Marlin 22-cal. 
Takedown 
Lever action 
Repeating Rifle 
25 Shots 
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THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
75 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Daringly 
MEN’ Different 





from any other publication, 
our big intimate Magazine is 
strictly for men! Can't’ > de- 
scribed—must be seen! No 
Fake, no Fads, no Fiction, no 
Foolishness—but surprisingly 
original, courageous, and 100‘ 

valuable to men. Devoted ser- 
iously to intimate subects in 


which NORMAL MEN every- 








where are individually inter- 
ested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Hy- 
giene and Prevention, Virile Manhood, Mas- 
culinity, Social and Married Life, etc. Thous- 


Like a Mani- 
kin, it turns 
the human 
body inside 


, . Se nam out 
ands of men would not sell their copies for makes every- 
money. You will know WHY when you see thing plain. 








it. If you are married or ever expect to be, 















both you and wife will benefit—for 
iT DOES NOT DUPLICATE ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE but actually deals with 
vital subjects heretofore not generally dis- 
cussed in print. Endorsed by men's physicians. 
And edited to meet a long-felt need. 


No book can possibly be 
Are You 


as satisfactory 

THIS OUT, send with 
Normal 
if so, our bi 


cuT e 
$1 now for 5 mo, trial sub. 
100% H 





















co 
free.) Satisfaction guaran 
or money promptly refunded. 
No chance to lose! 


Locoma Pub. Co. 
Dept.42 Battle Creek, Mich. 








NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed fullof hunting, 
fishing camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a 
sporting magazine. 
AND HERE'S THE 
. . 

Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
shown in actual size, with 
stag handle and two long slen- 
der blades especially designed to meet the exacting re- 
solremante of akasine: and cleaning fish, game birds and 
fur-bearing animals. Blades are of superior quality steel 
with strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The = 
are shaped just right for a good, clean job of slitting 
and skinning. Both For 






























The Name * 
**Remington”’ . 
on the blade is your = 
guarantee of Z 
quality. 


We will send this knife and 


SPECIAL National Sportsman for 


OFFER: a whole year on receipt of $1 00 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 








277 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 

















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
Ill, Catalog 25c in Stamps 
A. F. STOEGER, /ne. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 
















Brand New Remington 
Automatic Pistols 
.32 and.380 Calibers, $15.75 


Send No Money. Pay Postmaster, 
plus postage, upon delivery. 


G.N.PORTMAN CO., 122N. Adams Street, Peoria, Ill. 




















A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
ft has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatie Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- 
ware of imitations. 


& 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Ap- 


opliance. None other genuine. 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 145-B State St, Marshall, Mich. 





Full information and booklet 
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| tude of average shooters, but will inspire 
| in him such a glow of pleasurable gratifica- 
| tion and delight that he will feel well re- 
paid for the many months of trials and dis- 
appointments which he has been forced to 
| endure. 


The .32-40 as a Hunting Rifle 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Several times of 
| late I have read statements to the effect 
that the 32-40 is an obsolete caliber; that 


4|| the .30-30 is a more powerful and more 


| modern cartridge, and is to be preferred for 
any kind of big game. These statements, 
while technically correct, are misleading. 
There are two kinds of .32-40 rifles; the old 
black powder gun with soft steel barrel, 
and the more modern affair with nickel 
steel tube. The old 32-40 with black pow- 
der was rated a good deer gun. Four out 
of five of my immediate neighbors are still 
using them with soft nose, low pressure 
and high velocity cartridges. Because of 
its greater accuracy it is a better gun than 
the .38-40. 

For more than twenty years my favorite 
hunting rifle has been a 32-40, 1893 Model, 
Marlin with 20-inch barrel—not a carbine, 
but a regular short rifle—fitted with Ly- 
man combination front and rear sights, and 
weighing about 6 pounds, 10 ounces. For 
anything up to and including deer and 
black bears I consider this gun superior to 
the .30-30. For woodchucks and experi- 
mental shooting I have fitted it with a 
Stevens No. 475, six-power, telescope. The 
mountings of this scope are such that the 
Lyman sights are not disturbed. The front 
dove tail block is set over the rear sight 
slot in the barrel, and when removed, the 
screw holes are covered by V-shaped ears 
on a blank made by cutting off the tang of 
the regular buckhorn sight. The rear block 
is screwed on the receiver in the place in- 
tended for a receiver sight, with holes al- 
ready drilled and tapped. 

With this gun and telescope sight, using 
U. M. C. high-power shells, elbow and muz- 
zle rest, I have placed ten consecutive 
shots in a 3-inch circle at 200 yards. With 
150-grain bullet cast in Ideal mould No. 
32,360 and sized to 321, and medium 
charge of Dupont No. 1 or No. 80. or 
King’s semi-smokeless powder, it will shoot 
| like a .22 from 10 yards up to 100. Other 
things being equal, the romance of a hunt- 
ing rifle is accuracy. It is the hunter, not 
| the gun, that is entitled to the margin of 
tolerance. It is beside the mark to say 
that a gun which will group in a 10-inch 
circle at 200 yards is sufficiently accurate 
for hunting purposes, because a circle of 
| that diameter will cover the vital parts of 
| a deer. Allowance has to be made for the 
group rating of the shooter. In the hands of 
a man whose best, offhand, at that range, 
with a gun of super accuracy, would be a 
10-inch group, should the variation of the 
| gun and the error in holding happen, as it 
frequently must, to coincide, the result 
would be a hit in the edge of a 20-inch 
circle 
| The performance of the .32-40 in range 
| and accuracy leads to the conviction that 
the matter of quick twists in hunting rifles 
has been overdone. The quick twist for 
long range work is not a recent develop- 
ment, except as regards the extremes per- 
mitted by metal-cased bullets. In black 
powder days the twist of rifling was deter- 
mined by the weight of the bullet and the 
range at which it was intended to be used. 
I own a pair of muzzle-loading, telescope 
“turkey” rifles. They are about .50-caliber 
' and weigh about 30 pounds each. One is an 

80-rod, so-called, gun, and the other a 

“mile” gun. The former is rifled one turn 

in 56 inches. The “mile” gun has a left 





hand gain twist, starting about one turn 
in 33 inches and ending one turn in 20 
inches. The bullet weighs 590 grains and is 
cast in two parts, the base of soft lead and 
the point hardened, which are swaged to- 
gether. It is used with a paper patch, cut 
the shape of a cross, which gives it a snug 
fit at the muzzle, the barrel being choke 
bored. 

Before going on with the argument a few 
details regarding this gun, one of the finest, 
I believe, of its type ever built in America, 
may be of interest to the reader. Both of 
these heavy guns were made to order by 
G. H. Ferriss of Utica, N. ¥.; in his day a 
noted gunsmith. The original owner, from 
whom I obtained the weapon, furnished the 
barrel—which was selected for him by a 
personal friend, an inspector in the Rem- 
ington works at Ilion, and was so accur- 
ately rough-bored that it needed no ham- 
mering—and paid Ferriss $225. While 
there is no engraving on the arm, the work- 
manship is a fine example of the old-time 
gunsmith’s craftsmanship. It is a take- 
down with 30-inch octagon barrel, finished 
a rich brown, patent breech, set trigger, and 
a handsome walnut stock with finely check- 
ered full pistol grip. Equipment consists of 
a 20X Devendorf telescope sight, with a 
fine set of peep and globe sights fitting the 
same mountings, false muzzle and _ bal! 
starter. 

Ferriss himself always claimed this was 
the best shooting gun he ever built, and 
used to borrow it frequently for use in 
matches. At a shoot in Rochester, N. Y.. 
he once placed seven consecutive shots in a 
barrel head at a measured mile distance. 

Now, accurate as this gun is at long 
range, at 100 yards it will scatter its shots 
around the rim of a 6-inch circle. The 
theory of this is that, due to the extremely 
quick twist for so heavy a ball, the bullet 
wabbles because of the excessive spin, just 
as does a boy’s top when it is first thrown 
on the ground. It requires several hundred 
yards in which to steady down to its true 
flight. On the other hand, the 80-rod gun 
will, at 100 yards, almost place one bullet 
over another. 

Undoubtedly the high velocities, made 
possible by the advent of smokeless pow- 
ders, have a tendency to steady the initial 
flight of the bullet. It is rather confusing. 
One writer tells us of having made %4-inch 
groups at 75 yards with a Springfield Sport- 
er, using service cartridges, while anothe 
says that a converted Springfield will hard- 
ly do better than an 8-inch group at 200 
yards. 

It is accuracy on the near side of 200 
yards which counts most in hunting. How- 
ever, the gun is not the only factor in the 
game. Marksmanship is an even more im- 
portant item. Start two novices, one with 
a 32-40 and the other with a Springfield 
or other ultra high-power gun, and the one 
with the .32-40 is much more likely to be- 
come an expert shot. The average man 
who buys a hunting license cannot afford to 
pay eight and ten cents a shot for target 
practice. The 32-40 with nickel steel bar- 
rel is really two good guns in one. At 
moderate ranges it will shoot the cheap 
black powder, or semi-smokeless, cartridges 
with an accuracy which asks no odds of any 
other hunting rifle. Using high-power am- 
munition it shows as good, or better, accur- 
acy, and is amply powerful for any gam: 
up to and including black bears. In the 
hands of an expert shot it is far more effi- 
cient than would be a Springfield in th« 
hands of an average sportsman. 

I never have been able to figure out a 
good reason for the 32 special. The black 
powder ballistics of that and the .32-40 are 
practically the same. There is only five 
grains difference in the weight of the two 
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Two Barrels 


ONE TRIGGER! 


IGHT or left barrel at 

will—no “fiddling”— no 

“flinching”—no jamming of 
the trigger-finger. 


That’s the service—the sat- 
isfaction you buy, when your 


L.C. SMITH GUN 


is equipped with the 


HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Before you buy any gun, ask your 
dealer to explain and show you this 
greatest gunning development since 
choke boring. If he hasn’t a One- 
Trigger gun in stock, write us for 
Catalog C-44. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON NEW YORK 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office : 50 Church Street, New York City 


Thrill venture S 


So Pais 
4 WEST 


A Book of Amazing Actual Experiences 
by Col. Homer W. Wheeler 
(5th U.S. Cavalry) 
And His Comrades 


HRILL over desperate battles with 
fierce-fighting Apaches, Sioux and 
other famous tribes at Powder River, 
Little Big Horn, ete. Marvel at the 
amazing daring, endurance and hard- 
— of steel-nerved men under such 
hard-riding generals as Custer, Buffalo 
Bill, Phil Sheridan, Crook, MacKenzie. 


Tenderfoot, Cowboy, 
Indian Scout and Army Officer 


In youth the author left his Eastern 
home for the Great Plains and became 
part of those stirring frontier days 
that gave the old West its name. In 
the 392 pages of BUFFALO DAYS he 
tells of actual adventures: Hazardous 
encounters with Western bad men. 
Cattle thieves. Buffalo stampedes. 

Miraculous escapes. He camped, 

marched and fought for 38 years. 


SEND NO MONEY-—Get this fas- 
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cinating book. Fill in and mail 

coupon NOW—your 
postman will deliver 
book and collect $4. 
Money back if not 
satisfied. 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL CoO., 

23 E. Vermont St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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bullets, and 2/1,000-inch in the diameter. 
The twist of the rifling—one turn in 16 
inches—is the same. The only excuse for 
the 32 special, outside of novelty, that I 
have been able to discover, is that, if the 
high-power shells for the .32-40 came into 
general use, some inexperienced person 
might get one of them into a black powder 
gun with disastrous results. The bottle-neck 
shells of the 32 special are not as suitable 
for reloading as the straight taper of the 
32-40. 

A few years ago, shortly after the 32 
special was brought out, a dozen or so of 
us, while staying at a camp in the Adiron- 
dacks, tried out our guns, shooting at a 
piece of half-inch steel—a bolster plate off 
a heavy wagon. The three .30-30s in the 
party merely dented the steel. Several .32 
specials tore their way thru. My .32-40 did 
the same, making a trifle cleaner cut. Lat- 
er in the day we tried them out across a 
lake, and the .32-40 cleaned up the crowd 
for point-blank range. Part of the credit 
for this last, however, was due to the am- 
munition. 

To shoot at game and have it get away 
wounded, to linger in agony, perhaps for 
days, rests too heavy on my conscience to 
risk having it happen as the result of using 
an unreliable weapon. 

The fact that the .30-30 cartridge has 
recently been improved has no bearing on 
the relative merits of that and the 32-40. 
The same powder which made the change 
possible can be used in the latter, and thus 
enable it to maintain its lead in power, and 
I have yet to run across a .30-30 that will 
match my Marlin in range and accuracy. 

Vt. C. A. RicH MOND 


Old Stand-Bys 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in A. A. H.’s article on the old 
1881 model Marlin rifle. I have an old 
45-70 of that model at the present time, 
and the old gun has seen some hard use, 
but it shoots just as true as it ever did. I 
have also used the .40-60, same model, and 
found them both fine shooting guns. 
have a .30-30 that I like very well. 

My favorite was the .40-82 Marlin. I had 





a carbine hat caliber that I believe out- | 
2 carbine of that calib y live Poe 


shot any gun I ever had. I used to make a 
special cartridge for it by using low pres- 


sure smokeless powder and putting in what | 
was equivalent to about 90 grains of black | 


powder, with a 370-grain patched bullet, 
and have killed many an old wild mountain 
steer with it when we wanted to make up a 
supply of “jerky” for use at the ranch dur- 
ing the summertime, and I very seldom 





I now | 


had to shoot one a second time when using | 


my special cartridge. 

The first rifle that I ever owned was an 
old rim-fire Ballard. It shot a rim-fire 
Spencer cartridge, .52-56, I believe it was, 
and also had a cap tube under the firing pin 
so that a hole could be drilled in the cen- 


ter of an empty shell, and thus used as a | 


kind of muzzle-loader with a round ball. 
It was made by the Brown Manufacturing 
Company, Newburyport, Mass., Ballard’s 
patent November 5, 1861, No. 20393. The 
barrel was about 31 inches long, and was 
built on a kind of carbine style. 
twist that looked like a corkscrew, I 
made a hole big enough to stick your fist 
into. I unfortunately lost the carbine and 
the old Ballard in a fire that about wiped 
me out several years ago. 
’ 
Ariz. oe, 
Note.—I see that you are still attached to your 
old-time guns. I would guess you off as a chap 
who acquired a liking for any sort of a rifle you 
happen to have, and that you never questioned it. 
Can’t see what you can find to shoot nowadays 
with that big a game for it any more. 
I would like to find a place, myself, where game 
is large enough for a .45-70.—Editor. 


HANCOCK. 


It had a | 
and | 





Just 100 pairs of these 
Genuine Hensoldt 


$35.00 8-Power 


Prism Binoculars 
Postpaid for only $ 9550 


while they 
last 


Brand New— 
Not war goods. 


This limited lot of regular $35 Hensoldt Prism 
Binoculars— one of the finest glasses you can 
buy anywhere— sent postpaid insured parcel 
post for only $19.50. They meet the most ex- 
acting optical tests, and for sportsmen, auto- 
ists, hunters, tourists, and boat owners cannot 
be excelled for sharpness, accuracy, distance, 
and complete illumination of detailed image, by 
binoculars of twice or three times their cost. 
Sturdy construction, beautiful black finish, ad- 
justable to both eyes and to varying distance 
between eyes. Achromatic correction and 
broad, well-lighted field of view. An extremely 
high-class binocular that has held the finest of 
reputations for many years. 


With | 
a case of finest 


Each! 
e sole leath- 


with adjustable POs an aps of fine, 
pve leather, also special neck strap of fine 
leather with quick-action buttons, for hanging 
binoculars against chest when shooting, stalk- 
ing game, etc., or at races, games, etc. Money 
back if not unqualifiedly satisfactery in every 
respect! 


IVER JOHNSON 


SPORTING GOODS CoO. 


163 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It casts with the ease 
of a tournament rod 


Perfect casting action . . . perfect balance 

light weight... unusual strength and 
flexibility. That’s what you'll find in every 
Richardson Steel Rod. For Richardson Rods 
are designed by experts of national reputation. 


To secure the finest product . . . Richardson 
tests every rod 26 times before its final test. 
Pays a 22% premium for special tempered, 
spring steel. Manufactures with an ideal. . . 
a determination to give the greatest dollar for 
dollar value fishermen have ever known. 


Write for catalog 


Richardson’s new 24 page catc.vg is ready. 
It fully describes and illustrates every type of 
Richardson Rod. You'll find one to fit your 
needs ... and your purse. Also describes 
Send for 


popular Harrimac Landing Nets. 
today. 
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WATSON SIGHTS 
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Good News for the Hand-Loader 

Iditor Outdoor Life:—The most inter- 
esting news that has appeared to me lately 
is that the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Ideal Manufacturing Company 

New Haven, Conn. 

] um sure there are thousands of reloud- 
ers all over the country that will be glad 


| to hear that the Ideal tools will soor be on 
the market again. Lately it has been al- 
most impossible to get any Ideal tools ex- 
cept here and there some second-hand 
Have used Ideal tools for a number of 
years, and found them very satisfactory. In 
fact, the Ideal Company was the only one 


have 


| manufacturer. 
companies 


that ever did make strictly first-class tools 
for loading shotgun shells 

Why is it that now you hear of so 
shooters louding their shot cartridges? I 
had several inquiries from shooters 
loading shot shells, but thev gener- 
ally had to give up the idea, as they were 
unable to get loading tools 


few 


about 


I have loaded all my shotgun shells for 
yeurs; not on account of money saved, is 
there isn’t much difference in price, if any, 
between hand-loaded and factory-loaded, 
except that in the reload you save some on 
price of new shells. But it gives you a 
chance to build any kind of load you may 
equure rom buckshot or solid ball to fin- 
est birdshot Also, you can experiment 
to vour heart’s content and find the most 
surtable load for your gun. As everybody 
snows, all guns don’t shoot alike 

Now that the factories have cut out a 
large number of loads, gives the hand- 
louder unlimited range to build any load 


and test out the ones that work in his gun. 
All this providing he can get good tools. 


[ have an Ideal shot shell loading ma- 
chine. It 1s certainly one of the best tools 
ever devised for loading shotgun shells 
rapidly. Only a short time is required to 
load up 100 shells with this machine. I 


Ideal star crimper, a shell re- 
sizing die, shell cutter and ironer, recapper 
ind decapper, and powder measure 

In reloading old shells, I load them right 


also have 


in the sizing die. You cun use a gauge 
larger wad, and by loading in sizing die it 
won't swell the shell particle. Some of 
the medium-priced shells can be reloaded 
several times. About the best for this is 
Winchester Repeater. Have fired these 
shells as many as five times, and have 


birds straight with 
and four 


broken twenty-five clay 
shells that have been loaded three 


times 

It is best to always use sume shell in 
same gun. Of course, In resizing you can’t 
expect to reduce the paper part of shell 
very much; but the brass part will reduce 


and stay that way. In reloading shell for 
gun I never use resizer. If you have 
a double-barrel, and both chambers are the 
same, It isn’t necessary. I am loading five 
different brands of powder, and stamp 
every shot wad the amount and kind of 
powder, size of shot and amount. You can 
not tell my shells from a factory load 
outside appearance, and I know just what 
is in them: there is no guess work about it. 
there is no end of exneriment and 
fun if vou start loading your shotgun shells, 
Another thing, if you want, say, a couple 
of shells loaded with buckshot or BB, go 
ahead and load them. What’s the use in 
buying twenty-five when you only need 
two? And most hardware stores in small 
towns don’t carry a full line of loads. All 
the shot manufacturers put up shot in 5 
and 25-pound bags, and powder is in 1 and 
10-pound cans. You can order powder 
thru vour regular dealer, or direct from 
It has to come by freight, 
will ship from their 


sali 


30vs. 


and the 





nearest powder magazine 
freight charges. Wads can 
thru dealer, or some of the many sporting 
goods houses. You can buy a wad cutter 
and cut your own shot wads and wads for 
directly over powder. I buy new shells 2%4 
inches, as that is the size of my gun cham- 
bers. After shooting, say, a couple of 
times, put them in the shell cutter and cut 
frayed end to 25 or 2% inches. In crimp- 
ing, I put a small piece of bullet lubricant 
in head of crimper, then it will turn over 
and iron down perfectly without wrinkling 
If you don’t think the crimp offers enough 
resistance to hold the load till all the 
powder burns, you can use a size larger 
wad; but as I said before, if using a gauge 
larger wad, it is better to load them in a 
sizing die. I have a brass top which I 
made to fit sizing die, allowing the wads to 
seat without mutilating edge of shell. Of 
course, this much slower than using 
loading machine. 

Now that the Ideal tools will again 
on the market, I hope more shotgun users 
will try loading their own shells, as well as 
for rifles and hand guns. 


to suve you 
be purchased 


Is 


l 


pe 


Ohio. Rospert CHARLEY 

Note.—-[ note with sincere pleasure that the 
Lyman Sight Corpor: = has bought out the 
Ideal Manufacturing Company. Mr. Barlow, o: 


the old Ideal Manufacturing Company, did more 


for the shooting men of America than any otlhic: 
single man. The prices he charged would simp|) 
startle us today, and his work was always good 


a muzzle resizing die for 
.30-'06 die. Mr. Barlow 
charged 50 cents for that, and one of the new 
companies wouldn’t furnish it at all, and the 
other offered it for $4.50. Four dollars and fifty 
cents would have come close to buying the whole 
tool in the old Ideal days. Rather than pay $4.-# 
for a simple thing like a muzzle sizer, | found 
a piece of iron with a hole in it of the right size 


tried to get 
an Ideal No. 10 tool, 


Recently | 


and made it work. But I certainly did miss the 
old Ideal Company, and I am very glad the 
Lyman people have got hold of it. If they car 
furnish us tools at no more than double what Mr 
Barlow charged, their success is assured tron t 
stat Editor 
7 ° m Noa 
Vermin Shooting 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much 
interested in “varmint” shooting, and am 


sending a resume of my experiences during 
the last three years, in a real woodchuck 
country, where they grow big and tough 

In August, 1923, I went to Newport, Vt., 
on Lake Memphremagog, for my vacation 
I was to stay two weeks, and anticipated 
some fun with ‘chucks. I carried a new 
Winchester 1892, half-magazine carbine, 
shotgun butt, .25-20-caliber, and 300 rounds 

. low-pressure smokeless loads, Reming- 
ton manufacture, these being found the 
1nost accurate in this rifle. 

During my stay I fired something like 
ten rounds a day, to check the sights 
These were Lyman 52A rear and ivory bead 
front. I always do this to be sure my 
sights are correctly lined up for the vartic 
ular light on that particular day. 

I fired at seve nty-six 


chucks (so my log- 


book says), and got the tails of forty-three, 
tho hitting sixty-four of the tough custo- 
mers. Not so good. Here are three sample 


shots (as per log book) : 

August 17: Big ’chuck at 80 yards, sit- 
ting on den; rifle sighted for standard dis- 
tance (75 yards); killed in his tracks, with 
head shot; weighed 12'% pounds 


August 25: On B. & M. R. R. track; dis- 
tance 60 vards; shot in lungs, got in hole, 
but came up for air; got his tail, i 


small—about 6 pounds. 

August 29: Went up valley about 2 
miles; shot at six in half an hour, and got 
two tails, hitting five of six; range 55 to 
160 yards. 

After arriving home again, I made many 
tests with this .25-20, and finally sold it 
as it rusted badly from primer acid and 
would not shoot as close-as I could hold 
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HUNTING 


FISHING 
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HUNTING 
& FISHING 


| is a 52-page monthly 

magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping 
stories and_ pictures, 
valuable information 
about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get fish and 


game, etc. 
AND 

Here’s just the Fishing Rod you have been 
looking for. A Telescopic Steel Rod finished 
in black enamel with nickel-plated trimmings. 
When telescoped it is only 28 inches long, 
easy to carry. It can instantly be made any 
length from 36 inches to 9 feet long when 
in use. This rod has a cork reversible han- 
dle, so that it can be used either for fly or 
bait fishing. The handle has reel locking de- 
vice and the rod is fitted with 
steel snake guides and stee! one- 
ring top. This rod is especially 
good for fishing trout streams 
where there is a lot of underbrush 
to go through, as it can be short- 
ened or lengthened as desired 
without loss of time. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send this Telescopic 
Steel Rod and Hunting & Fish- 


ing for a whole year, 


12 BIG ISSUES 


Both for °2 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
276 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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Learn’ Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time 


Be a furrier. Learn by mail to repair 
and renovate furs; also to make up all 
kinds of fur garments. We teac 
mail fur making, cleaning, repair- 
ing, renewing, glazing, Ironing and 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn 
our secret processes. 
men and women. Big profits await you. 














Greatest of all one 

Fascinating work ghly leasant and prof- 
.. itable, no peddling. Earn ngs a Se within 

80 yy and constantly increase housands 
of fur garments need Furc Service 
right now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while 4 on learn |, then open a fur shop 
or store. in business for yourself. e 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door tofinancial independence and 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
nity. qnveetigey, this high class business 
Now, T Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


Tells you all about this greatest of all +—— 
Time Money Making Businesses. Shows 










how to get into this uncrowded prof- 

itable held, where big profits await 
. portunities in every nsigh- 

eg Be first. ite 

todav for illustrated free 

ook and get complete details. Book 

is free. No obligation, Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
643 Sunderland Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
‘it 


'mproved Hunter Model 
6-inch Barrel $7.00 
10-inch Barrel_ $7.50 
Large checkered walnut grip, blued steel, very 
aecurate, 7-shot, double action. Shoots .22 
short, long or long-rifle cartridges. Fully guar- 
anteed. If cash with order, we pay postage. 
Cowhide Holsters: 6-inch, $1.00; 10-inch, $1.50. 

ESSEX ARMS CO., 175 N. 17th St., East Orange, N. J. 











| fault of the rifle—I’ve never had another | 
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This rifle and cartridge, tho very accurate, 
proved unsatisfactory to me, because the 
rifle barrel was ruined inside of 1,000 
rounds and the cartridge is no more of a 
‘chuck stopper than a .22 long rifle. As to 
the rifle wearing or rusting out, it is the 


rifle pit or rust, except a .25-20 or .32-20. 

In 1924, I made the same trip at the 
same time of year, but carried two, 22 
rifles, a Savage 1914 and Stevens 414. Both 
|were sighted with Lymans front and rear, 
| the Lyman 5-B being my favorite froni 
sight. 

I shot at fifty-three ‘chucks, and got 
forty-one, tho I hit forty-seven. Ammu- 


| a 


killer on ‘chucks as the .25-20. Anyhow, it 
| delivers its full 100 foot-pounds, and a 
hollow point .22 long rifle will not pass thru 
‘chuck—at, least, I have never seen one 
do so. 
That year my longest shot, 127 yards, | 


nition was U.S., N. R. A. hollow point. 
my opinion this cartridge is just as good a 


Stevens. It hit the 
and he dropped like a 


(paced), was with the 
chuck in the head, 
log. 


The Savage accounted for twenty-seven | 
of the dead ’chucks, and was, fully 


factory as the heavier target rifle, tho I 


| never attempted a shot over 75 yards with 


even with its light barrel full of slots, and 

} its zero. did not seem to change much, 
whether shot standing, or over a rock or | 
fence rail. It is one of the best of our 


with the 
the same 
accuracy, 


this rifle, 
Stevens, 
velocity 


and it killed uniformly 
le., seemed to have 
and hitting power, an 


| rifles—so I think. 


During the winter of 1924-25 I thought it 


over and decided that an average of less 
| than 60 per cent killed and very dead 
‘chucks with a .25-20 was rotten, and that 
three of four with the 22s was not bad, 
but the ranges shot over were short, neces- 
sarily so, with rainbow trajectory, and me 


$390 an Hour 


re time employments. | 


by | 


Uncrowded field for | 


| re gard 


& poor guesser. 

I bought an 1894 Winchester with half- 
magazine, shotgun butt, 22-inch round bar- 
rel, and 5A using .25-35 Remington 
Hi-Speed. This rifle went with me this past 
summer and proved as accurate my 
Springfield, at the ranges shot over, and for 
once I had an abundance of power. 

[ shot at forty-six ’chucks, hit forty-one, 
and retrieved forty-one tails, at ranges from 
60 to 175 yards. In fact, this rifle is not for 
sale. 

I am not going into details of the hunt, 
but hope to give here an interesting fact in 
to light high-speed bullets. On 
every one of the ’chucks hit it was difficult 
to find where the bullet entered the animal, 
but it was obvious as to the place of exit. 
I point out the fact that high- 


SCO} e. 


as 


mean to 


| speed bullets do not explode on impact, as 


| mutilated 


| that 


| suited only for this type of shooting. 


In fact, except in cases where 
the ’ehuck was hit in the chest cavity 
(usually on the 150-170-yard shots), the 
exit point of the bullet was no larger than 
the regular 117-grain bullet at 2,175 foot- 
seconds, proving that these light bullets 
hold together pretty well. I think that the 
so-called blowing up of high-speed bullets 
is a fallacy, and that the real cause of thi 
flesh by air pressure 


some say. 


is caused 
generated. 

The whole point of this article is to show 
we need a high-velocity rifle of fair 
power for vermin, if we are to stop them. 

The .25-35 cartridges sell for $1 per twen- 

here in the East (all makes), and are 
They 
accurate, and to keep clean, as 


are easy 


there is no metal fouling after the first 100 | 
it is 


or 150 shots from a new rifle. In fact, 
ideal 


good as the Winchester ’86 or Savage 


In | 


as satis- | 


99 | 


except the action, which is not as | 
‘99. | 









| 
DID YOU * al TO 


ober 


of ort Soin 
“The Fly-Tackle Capital of America” 


HE season’s coming on — be here 

almost before you knowit. So let’s 

write a bit back and forth —- pick 
out some fly tackle things now. It’s 
good fun to open up the packages 
ahead of time—and we want to be well 
acquainted before the season is in full 
swing. For instance:— 


‘The “Aklenat” Early Season Dry Fly 


’, Ostrich body. Floats very high. 
: Only on No. 16and No. 18 Model 
Perfect Hooks. $2.00 dozen. 




































































Or this one— 





paw: . oversize) 
Fetherlite 
Floating 
Spinner 





Celluloid Spinner kicks up a big fuss yet 
casts like down and picks up without 
strain. 12 colors, Feather and Bucktail. 
Trout sizes, 35c each. 
Bass sizes, 50c each. 


Deer-Fat Line Dresser 


Genuine deer tallow preparation satu 
line runs more smooth- 


ed in felt pages of neat 
leather-covered beok. 
Floats line; indispens- 
able for dry fly—fine for 
{ f ly and does not carry 
water, keeping hands drr The slickest 
little gadget ever tucked 
into your kit. Each 50¢. 


Tai- 


bait casting. Preserves 
line as only deer-fat can. 
Prevents waterlogging: 













stair gore’. will 
, te 
vout 05 cent Sygitio 
a 
nett 
of 






Straintest Level 
Leaders 


} In practical round 
metal box with 
moistener. 

6 Trout, 6 ft. $2.00 
6 Bass, 4!/2 ft. $2.00 
6 Salmon,¥ft. $6.30 


Our Value Supreme 


Henshall Vacuum Dressed Line 


Most satisfactory fly line made;enameled 
allthrough. No kink breaks. ShouldJast 
years. Brown color. Only in 100 foot 
lengths (good idea that!) English stand- 
ard sizes, C—$5.00, D—$4.50, E—$4.00 


All goods prepaid. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
“If Weber makes it, a fish takes it” 
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SPECIAL GUN SALE 


Closing Out New Genuine 
German Lugers and Mausers 


(ere ‘ 
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World Famous 
.30-Cal. German 
LUGER 
9 SHOTS— 

4-in. Barrel $] Y bones 
Extra Luger Magazines $1.50 
Detachable LugerStock 1.50 
Special Luger Holster. 1.50 
-26-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots._-_-- $10.50 


.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots-_.__--- 12.00 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots_.__--- 8.50 
.380-cal. Ortgies, 8 shots_............----- 10.00 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 
.30-cal. Luger, per hundred __------_- ..$3.00 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred -_---- se 4.00 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred__.....-.. 2.50 


We will ship C. O. D. subject to your 
examination. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 














ENDED HiS 
RHEUMATISM! 


“Tt am eighty-three years old and I doctored 
for rheumatism ever since I came out of the 
army, over 50 years ago. Like many others, I 
spent money freely for so-called ‘cures’ and I 
have read about ‘Uric Acid’ until I could almost 
taste it. I could not sleep nights or walk with- 
out pain; my hands were so sore and stiff I could 
not hold a pen. But now I am again in active 
business and can walk with ease or write all day 
with comfort. Friends are surprised at the 
change.”” You might just as well attempt to put 
out a fire with oil as try to get rid of your rheu- 
matism, neuritis and like complaints by taking 
treatment supposed to drive Urid Acid out of 
your blood and body. It took Mr. Ashelman fifty 
years to find out the truth. He learned how to get 
cid of the true cause of his rheumatism, other dis- 
orders, and recover his strength from ‘‘The Inner 
Mysteries,” now being distributed free by an 
authority who devoted over twenty years to the 
scientific study of this trouble. If any reader of 
this paper wishes “The Inner Mysteries of Rheu- 
matism” containing facts overlooked by doctors 
and scientists for centuries past, simply send a 
post card or letter to H. P. Clearwater, 1187 K 
Street, Hallowell, Maine. Send now, lest you for- 
get! If not a sufferer, cut out this notice and 
hand this good news and opportunity to some 
afflicted friend. All who send will receive it by 
return mail without any charge whatever. 











NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 
brary of Conservation. 

It is very essential to have as complete files 
as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of 
Outdoor Life’s numbers with the exception of 
the following: January, 1898, up to and in- 
cluding April, 1900, and also January, 1912, 
January, 1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 


National Association of Audubon Societies 








1974 Broadway, New York City 


Heddon-Stanley 
= oor f (: } 


"THe nearest approach to 

100% in four ways—cast- 
ing, luring, hooking, holding. Used with or with- $100 
out pork-rind. Nickel or copper, weedless, with fy, I~ 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS. DOWAGIAC MICH 
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By the way, the ’scope on top of the barrel 
in no way interferes with the repeating 
mechanism, the rifle throwing out empties 
as well as if the ’scope was not there. 

I firmly believe that a rifle of this type is 
superior to any of the .25-20 class, and in 
the long run will be superior to any other 
cartridge from .22 to .30-’06 for vermin 


| hunting. It has cost me $15 for ammuni- 


| shot, or ever have shot to this day. 





tion this year, and I have shot it all the 

time I wanted to. It should be supported 

by a good .22, tho, as it would not be safe 

to shoot crows and squirrels with it in a 

settled district. Puitre P. Newcomes. 
Mass. 


Note.—I believe you are perfectly right about 
that Winchester .25-35. I bought one of these 
rifles about 1898, using it on the then Indian 
Territory for hawk and turkey shooting, mostly 
hawks, of which I killed forty-nine that winter. 
It was the best gun on hawks that I ever had 
It didn’t 
seem to matter about the distance or the posi- 
tion from which I shot—when I sighted on a 
hawk, and held right, he was a dead one.—Editor. 


Old Model Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July Out- 
door Life, Mr. Ashley A. Haines draws sev- 
eral correct conclusions from my letter in 
a previous number. The single-shot action 
referred to was a Winchester. The Ballard 
was used with black powder or low pressure 
smokeless. It was not a No. 5 Pacific, but 
what he describes as the No. 4 Perfection 
model. For his benefit would like to say I 
recently ran across a No. 6% model in very 
good condition—.32-40-caliber, Vernier peep 
rear and globe front sight, with spirit level. 

Knowing that brevity is the key to the 
editorial heart, my previous article was 
condensed as much as possible, and may 
have been a trifle obscure on certain points. 
If this gets by the blue pencil, I will try 
to be more explicit. Would like to say, in 
passing, that I have read and admired the 
writings of Mr. Haines since he began to 
write for publication, and it has taken the 
better part of a lifetime to find something 
we could not fully agree upon, but we seem 
to have had two vastly different experi- 
ences with the same make of arm. 

Most of the shooting referred to was in 
western Iowa in the early 90s, where a 
group of two or three dozen fellows, having 
plenty of spare time in fall and winter, 
spent most of their time and too much of 
their money, shooting. At these matches 
there were, generally, two Ballards, one 
.82-40 and the .38-55 previously described ; 
ten or a dozen Winchester single-shots, 
ranging from .32-20 to .38-72, a couple of 
Winchester repeaters, and one No. 3 Rem- 
ington match rifle, .38-55. A check of the 
targets would show that one of the Bal- 
lards almost invariably carried off the 
honors, the Winchester came next, with the 
Remington No. 3 bringing up the rear. 

Here is a group of composite opinions 
that grew up in that crowd from constant 
use of those rifles: (1) That the Ballards 
were more accurate, not solely on account 
of the justly famous Ballard rifling, but 
also on account of its superior lock, the 
smooth, snappy trigger pull and short fall 
of the hammer, imparting minimum vibra- 
tion to the barrel. (2) That repeaters (with 
magazine under barrel) were not as accur- 
ate as single-shots, because the cartridge is 
too far forward at time of firing; the bal- 
ance of arm changes with every shot, and 
the underslung toggle attached to barrel 
interferes with free expansion and contrac- 
tion in heating and cooling. (3) That the 
Remington No. 3 was a marvel of strength, 
durability and convenience, but for some 
reason did not keep up with the parade in 
accuracy. It may have been a poor indi- 
vidual barrel. I realize most of these opin- 
ions and reasons have been pronounced 





bosh by experts and manufacturers, but 
personally I can say amen to most of 
them yet. 

As to the merits of the Winchester single- 
shot action, my own experience with it was 
no exception. It was quite the common 
thing to see its users in a battle with their 
extractors. In a sporting magazine a num- 
ber of years ago I saw an account of the 
experience of a man who tried to use one 
with the 30-’06, and had exactly the same 
trouble I did and diagnosed it the same. 
Not lack of strength, but lack of rigidity 
of the action. In view of these things, I am 
bound to believe that Mr. Haines also had 
an unusual experience. 

There is something about that action 
that escapes the notice of many of its 
users. The breech block does not close at 
right angle to the bore, but moves forward 
as it raises upward. The block is not a true 
cube, the front face being tapered back- 
ward from about the middle to the top, 
making it slightly wedge-shaped. Now. 
bearing this in mind, open the action and 
slowly close the lever. The block moves 
upward and slightly forward until the lever 
is within about an inch of the grip, but on 
the final closing movement the block drops 
downward. Due to its wedge shape, this 
downward movement necessarily loosens 
the block in the receiver. It can not be 
otherwise. They varied considerably in this 
respect as they came to us at that time. In 
some it was scarcely noticeable, while in 
others it was considerable. 

However, we are discussing principles, 
rather than these particular actions, as 
what A. A. H. and I and many more want 
is a new single-shot, embodying all the 
good points of the old ones, and he has 
come mighty close to my ideal in the sketch 
he shows in July Outdoor Life. He certain- 
ly did wonders with that extractor. If he 
had retained the square cut-down of the 
old Ballard, as I am convinced can be done 
and still have abundant strength, I would 
endorse it 100 per cent and place an order 
for the second one out. I suppose he wants 
the first one. I hope he and all the rest of 
the single-shot fans keep plugging away 
at this proposition until we get it. 

Some day, when the sign is right and the 
long suffering editor is particularly amia- 
ble, I may give you a few human interest 
anecdotes tending to show why these old 
guns were so popular and still retain such 
a strong hold upon all who ever used them 

Minn. J. R. DurKEE. 

Note.—Nobody would like to see the old single- 
shots come back better than I would, but the his 
tory of firearms shows that this coming back rare- 
ly occurs. The old Ballard action was, I suppose, 
the finest target rifle action ever made, for cart- 
ridges of not too high pressure. I owned two or 
three, as well as a half dozen or more Winchester 
single-shots. I hope that you and Mr. Haines 
will be able to force the old guns back into use. 
but it is a hope rather than any confident expecta 
tion.— Editor 





Carney Makes New Connection 


Peter P. Carney is now connected with 
the Remington Arms Company, in the 
Sales and Promotion Department. Until 
recently he served in a similar capacity with 
another gun and ammunition company, and 
for the past eleven years he has been edi- 
tor of the National Sports Syndicate; also, 
for several years chairman of the publicity 
committees of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and the American Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Carney has devoted much time to 
the stimulation of interest in trap and rifle 
shooting, hunting and kindred sports, and 
for some time past he has been active in 
the presentation to Congress of a method 
that would elimiate the excise tax from 
sporting arms and ammunition. 
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When Guns MUST Be Clean 
Chloroil Solvent Is Used 


When all international teams since 1922 
cleaned their gunsthey used Chloroil Solvent. 
This new discovery does what oil and water 
won't do—dissolves the primer salts. Chloroil 
Solvent is the only cleaning agent that suc- 
cessfully combats after-corrosion, the deadly 
enemy of modern firearms. 


It cleans so thoroughly that one 
cleaning is all that is necessary. No 
“sweating out.’’ 

If your dealer doesn’t carry Chloroil, send 
35c in coin or stamps direct to Gun Cleaning 
Headquarters for a full-size trial bottle. Any 
shooting questions you may have will be 
cheerfully answered. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


348 Brown St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sor Sample 


and lead fouling. Prevents Rust and pitting. 


and firearms of all kinds, fishing reels, 
and for all household purposes. Cleans 
and preserves exposed metal surfaces. 
Prevents RUST. 


2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





. Your Gun — is it 
Trusty or Rusty ? 


Makes a lot of difference. Trusty 
means game, bull’s-eyes, high 
scores, pleasure. Rusty means no 
game, low scores, disappointment. 
Keep your gun clean and it will 
always be trusty. Use— 


HOPPE’S 
Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


Removes all powder and primer residue 


Send 10c 


HOPPE’S Lubricating Oil 


(‘Never Gums’’) 
for Working Parts of Shot 
Guns, Rifles 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
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HOPPE § 


LUBRICATING 
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Of Course 
I Use 3-in-One 


‘I’ve always used it; ever since I 
began hunting, 25 yearsago. Never 
have any trouble with my gun, inside 
or out. No pitting. Firing and 
ejector mechanisms always work 
right because oiled right.’’ 


In Handy Oil Cans and bottles at all good 
stores. Avoid substitutes by looking for 
the Big Red ‘“‘One”’ on the label. 


FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 


3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N. Y. 
5862 
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| balanced, or nearly balanced, on its rest, 





Barrel Expansion in Rest 
Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life :—J. G. Chambers in 
the June number asks for my opinion about 
his suggestion that perhaps the expansion 
of a rifle barrel behind the bullet, caused 
by powder gas pressure, may be one of the 
causes that makes a rifle hit higher with, as 
I understand him, a heavier load. The 
idea is worthy of serious consideration, and 
might pay to test out, if one has the means 
to do so, but personally I doubt if such is 
the case. However, no suggestion with good | 
reasoning behind it can safely be dismissed 
off hand, nor must it be accepted without 
proof experimentally that such is the case. | 
Once I shot a 15-pound, 36-inch barrel muz- | 
zle-loading rifle with the 38 Smith & Wes- | 
son revolver load in it. The calibers were | 


the same. The pressure was not enough to | 
upset the lead bullet enough to completely 
fill the grooves, so the pressure on the bar- 
rel, heavy as it was, and especially half way 
to the 36-inch muzzle, could hardly be 
enough to make such a traveling ring as 
suggested by Mr. Chambers. 

By balancing this rifle, so loaded, I could | 
make groups about 2 inches wide, some | 
had 8x10 shots only 1 inch wide, but the | 
vertical was from 12 to 18 inches. This | 
vertical was much greater than a thinner | 
barrel usually gives with a much heavier | 
load, the rifle balanced over the rest. In | 
this case the iron barrel rested on soft pine. | 

But I find that all rifles so balanced act | 
about the same, give much greater differ- | 
ence vertically than horizontally. The tube 
magazine rifles do, and here the barrel it- 
self is supported in the same way, no mat- 
ter where the rest touches the tube maga- 
zine, hence such a barrel expansion for the 
moment the bullet passes the resting point 
(inside the barrel) could in no way touch 
the resting block. The same thing applies 
to all rifles with the fore-ends to the muz- 
zle, like the military rifles from the .45-70 
tip-up Springfield to the present day 
Springfield. Yet some of the tube and the 
military rifles act just as did my heavy 
stick loader with its peewee load, only the 
vertical difference is not so great, at least 
with me. The muzzle-loader was shot at 
100 yards, by the way. 

Whelen claims that with rifles shooting 
over about 2,500 foot-seconds, if I remem- 
ber aright (?), it makes no difference 
where the rifle touches the rest. I have 
never tried this out myself. 

All my own experimenting so far has 
gone to show that the idea suggested by 
Mr. Chambers, while possible in theory, yet 
does not work out in actual shooting. To 
date I personally think that when a rifle is 





that the recoil has the gun at its greatest 
disadvantage in all motions of the gun ex- 
cept to the rear. Something like we can 
readily rock a stone weighing tons, just 
with our bare hands, if the rock is balanced 
just right. I think the same principles ap- 
ply to a balanced rifle, and not Mr. Cham- | 
bers’s traveling ring theory, largely because 





| such a ring of expansion would, of course, 
| not get to the rest thru a Springfield stock | 


that touched the barrel only at one end of 
the barrel, or at only two ends at the most, 
if stocked right, as 99x100 Springfields of | 
course are. | 

Still, I’m willing to be shown, and have | 
an open mind on this, as on a good many | 
obscure and debated gun theories. In fact, | 
I accept none of them as settled forever. 
Something new is always coming up for 
which only the catalog expert has a full 
and ready explanation. The men who 


actually shoot the guns themselves pay lit- 
tle attention to the catalogs or to the cata- 
log experts; one is a seed catalog and the 
























IN THE OPEN 


FOR EVERY HOUR 


MARBLES 
Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
wear out. Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass o1 steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 50 cents. State cali- 
ber waated. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 

cords attached to each end 

so it may be pulled through 
the bore of the rifle. e- 
signed for field use. 75 cts. 
State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year. 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gauge or caliber wanted. 


* Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outing equipment free 
from rust. Quickly dissolves 
residue of all powders. A per- 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 





The full Marble’s line includes 
also Axes, nives, Waterproof 
Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog and prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 


Rifle Cleaner 








Anti-Rust Rope 
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Earn Some Cash 
in Spare Time 


[he easiest and most pleasant work you ever did 
—taking subscriptions for OUTDOOR LIFE— 
The Sportsman’s Magazine of the West 








Our subscription price is only $2 a year, and we 
will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW yearly 
subscription, or 75 cents on every renewal, at $2 
each, or apply this amount toward any premium 
ou wis! 

To eat y premium or commission you must 
send us at least 3 subscriptions 

PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
Ne Sul S< riptions 

FOR \— at $2.00 each 
22 Colt pu. 
25 Colt 16 
32 Colt ( 9 
45 Colt z atic 34 
Colt’s New Service 31 
38-40 Colt Single Act 32-20, .44-40, .45 ol 
22 Colt Double Acti at 
38 Colt Double Act Army Sp n 

32-20-38 2 
380 Savage Automatic, 1917 17 
22 Reising Automati 32 

RIFLES 
250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20 tS 
250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 1S99-G 17 
22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle 21 
22 Savage ‘“‘Sporter,’’ Model 23-A 1S 
25-20 Savage “Sporter Model 23-B 21 
32-20 Savage ‘“‘Sporter,’’ Model 23-( 21 
22 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 25 19 
22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater 14 
22 Stevens 27 Favorite 10 


22 Stevens 12 Marksman 















22 Stevens 27 Crack Shot 7 

22 Stevens 14% Little Scout 6 

Winchester Takedown, Model 95 50 

30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .52 Spex 37 

22 Winchester Repeater, Model ‘) 23 

22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06 20 

22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 23 

22 Remington, 12-A 0) 

22 Remington Long Rifle, automat 

Model 24-A 26 
25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A 35 
30-30 Remington Trombone, .25, .35 14 
SHOTGUNS 

Parker, V H 66 
Parker, V H E, with ejecto1 85 
Parker Trojan 53 

Ithaca No. 1 44 

Ithaca No. 2 52 
Ithaca No. 3 70 
Ithaca Field Gur 34 | 
Fox “A” Grade 57 | 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector 69 
Fox Sterlingworth 44 
Fox Sterlingworth, with eject 6 
12-Gauge Browning Automat 60 
16-Gauge Browning Automat 75 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic, Model 11-A 8 
12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A 18 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A 48 
Model 12 Winchester, with matte ib 7 

Model 12 Wincheste1 19 
Model 97 12-Gauge Winchester, Taked 1 41 

12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 550 26 
410-Gauge Stevens No. 350 26 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless 28 
No. 235 Stevens Hammet 25 
410-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens 10 
Baker “Batavia Leader’ 32 
Lefever Nitro Special 23 
L. C. Smith Field 41 
L. C. Smith Ideal 50 
L. C. Smith Trap 70 
12,.16 or 20-Gauge Davis Maximim 30 
12-Gauge Davis Hy-Power 35 
Quotat! any other make you wisl ll be 


furnished request. 


Fill in the attached coupon, together with 
2c stamp. and we'll send you full particulars. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


LIFE. Denver, Colo. 
send me receipt book. blanks, sam 
ind full earning 
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other is a city farmer. I am glad Mr. 

Chambers made that traveling ring sug- 

gestion, and hope he will test it out conclu- 

sively, one way or the other. As I said, to 

date my own datum has been against his 

theory CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
Colo. 


Wants Information on Rifle 
Shooting 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Would like t 
suggest that you publish an article on rifle 
shooting ut target and in the field, by some- 
body that knows, like Capt. Chas. Askins, 
Chauncey Thomas, A. A. Haines, or any- 
body, telling some of us why we miss so 
many of our shots; what effect it if 
shooting in sunilght and a dark cloud shuts 


O 


has 


off the sun; effect with sun in front, at 
back, on the right, or on the left side of 
you; what effect from morning to noon 


and on to evening, all sun or all cloudy; 
what change from level to uphill and down- 
hill; what effect from clean barrel to dirty 
(mostly .22-caliber), and from cold to warn: 
or hot day; also dry to damp or rainy day, 
and anything they know of 

I have been shooting rifles for fon ty years, 
and don’t know yet what the effect is from 
light to shade, shooting in the open sun, and 
change of trees, and I cannot find 
any one around here that can or will tell 
me. There are I believe many of 
them, espe cially among the younger boys, 
and they do not suspect y dif- 
ference 

If you have the “dope,” but don’t care to 
print a long article, you could stick in a 
few pointers at odd times 


to shade 
others, 


there is an 


Well, you know your business pretty 
well. I don’t know anything about it, o1 
shooting, eithe FE. Howe 

Wis. 

_ Note We will publish clus letter yurs ask 
ing for information and instruction on certain 
phases of rifle shooting. A lot of our readers 
know all about such things, and some of them 
may come forward with just what you want.— 


Editor. 





Colt’s Announces New Target Model 








The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company announces that they will shortly have 
on the market a new Colt, the Police Positive 
Target Model, with a heavier frame and barrel 
than the o model possessed. This is to meet 
the demand of shooters who have been asking for 
a heavier .22-caliber Colt revolver. The Colt 
Company had a sample of this revolver at Camp 
Perry, where it was inspected with high inter- 
est. One of the experts tried the gun out on a 
standard target at 50 yards, making a score of 
89 the first time he had ever shot the gun. The 
arm is very accurate, and the expert pistol shots 
fully approved it 4. 

Lyman Purchases Ideal Manufacturing Co. 

Word comes to me thru a correspondent that 


the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, of Middlefield, 
Conn., has purchased the Ideal Manufacturing 
Company of New Haven, Conn. This should 
prove good news to every rifleman. Most of us 


old-timers once thoroly depended on Mr. Barlow, 

















owner of the Ideal plant. I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that no other man ever did 
as much for riflemen and rifle shooting ‘as M1: 
Barlow We who like to do hand-loading of rifle 
ammunition have never found anyone else, or 
iny other firm, to take his place. I ve, my 
self, been using Ideal tools for thirty-five years 
I own some of them now, and have had all kit 
of trouble in getting parts f them. One n 
le 1 receiving die for the Ideal No. 10 tool 
t ho the cost was two-thirds that 
yf the entire original tool. I tried to get a muz 
zle sizer for a 7 shell, and was told that the 
ost would be $4.50—it is a simple thing and 
used to cost 50 cents. I couldn’t stand that, s 
found the ght sized hole in a piece of iron and 
drove the shells into it. I bought a straight-line 
bullet seater at a cost of $4, and it did nothing 
except seat the bullets. I hope that with an en 
terprising « any owning the Ideal Manufac- 
url Cmopany all this will be amended. If the 
new Ideal Manufacturing Company can turn out 


Mr. Barlow 
be highly 


double what 
reason t 


than 
all have 


not n 





tools at yre 
charged 


content 


we will oO 











EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by 
mail (only a small percentage are publivhed) 
will please enclose 2 cents for postage., ‘orre- 
spondents in this department will please address 
Captain Askins at the Denver office. If an ar 
swet not received it hecause comple! 
address was not given. Write again.) 
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Krag or Springfield? 


rifle 





suited for remod 


rag 





sporting rifle, by one possessed of limited means 
an idea of what he wants, and a little 
Would the U. S. Army model 1917 be suited for 


ability ? 





the same purpose? If there is a gun better suited 
for this work please tell me what it is and where 
procurable, as I want a powerful rifle but feel 
that one of those on the t would make to 
big a dent in my pocketbook. I can’t feel very 
intimate with a gun any until I have spent 





Wayne G. Overall, Ky 


I see no difficulty in 


hours fussing over it 
Answer 
Krag, granted the barrel 1 


be 


as sold by 


remodeling 
effort. It 
Krag rifles 
probably by others 
he hands of troops 
ape it will be in. It 
doubt it is, but if | 


single pit in it 


s worth the 
* N oof tt 
to that all of these 


the government and 
hand, hi 


is hard to say what si 


1s und rstood 





is second is been in 
ind it 
is called serviceable, and no 
had a barrel with one 
dence of 
month's 
have the decidec 
When you had 
would 


, or any evi 


wear on the lands, hate to put in a 
work in the Model 17 woul 
1 advantage of being a new gun 
finished remodeling that arm you 
rifle that ought to last twenty 
with due care.—Editor. 


Stock. 





have a 


Reloading Tools and Big-Game Rifles 
What type of gun is the best all-round rifle for 
North America? How about the Springfield 
30-06? [ also desire to reload my own cart- 
What is the best make of reloading out 
have seen advertisements in Outdoor Life 
for Bond reloading tools; how are they? Oh, yes. 
recall mentioning time in the 
queries and answers, the Ideal tools. What is the 
address of the company that puts them out? Wha: 
an excellent big-game gun for Atrican game 
like elephant, rhinoceros, etc.? What gauge and 


ridges. 


fits? I 


now I you one 


1S 





make is the best all-round shotgun? How about 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 9.5 mm. take-dow: 
model gun for big game in a?—George I] 





Wright, Minn. 


Ide al tools 


Answer.—People say that the at 
no longer obtainable, and that no reply is 
ceived to letters sent that company. I hope this 


not true, for the old 
Company was great 
Bond is making good tools; 
tools for his own cartridge 
are making reloading tools, 
Brothers of Los Angeles. 
tools will found vor 
expensive than the old Ideal tools used to be 
The Springfield is one of the best, if not the bes: 
of our big-game rifles. Other about 
d are on the Springfield shell 
hat is, the same shell, but necked down o1 
larged. Of the necked down fine cart 
ridges are to be had in .256 Newton, having 
rifles built for it by the Hoffman Arms Company 
and a similar shell the .270 Winchester. The 
35 Whelen should be excellent where more power 
is demanded. It uses the same case, enlarged a! 
the My own personal opinion is that the 
30-caliber is as large a gun as we have any rea 
use for in this country. The man that wants more 
than ‘06 power can have it in the Hoffman cart 
.300-caliber, with velocities running up t 
ng 220 grains i! 
deal Manufactu 
Haven, Conn. The 


is Ideal Manufacturing 
institution | 
Niedner 
Belding 


a In its da 


is making 
and Mul 
Heuter 


ft 
ol 








so are the 
I believe any 


well, tho 


sé 


be to worl tax hen 


rifles 


as 
those based 
neck 
en shells 
now 


is 


neck 


dge, 
3.600 feet, or with bullets weigt 
he likes that kind. Address of 
ing Company is, or was, New 








} 


best African big game cartridge that I know any 
thing about would be, for my use, the .3875 Hoft 
man, and right along with it the .400 Whele: 
These guns are as large as I ever intend 
have kicking me, and if they ) kill any 
scription of African big game, it is because 
wwner can’t shoot. I do not know anythin 
ibout the Mannlicher.—E[ditor 
Heavy Loads for the 10-Gauge 

I wish to get a good goose gun and believe a 

good 10-gauge would be the thing if I could get 


real big loads for it, something on the 12-gauge 
Super X loads. I seen a 10-gauge load 
1% -ounce in catalogs. 


have not 


with over of shot listed 




















Now, I should like to use Du Pont Oval, 1%- 
ounce shot, No. 4s or No. 2s in a 10-gauge. I 
suppose I would have to load them up myself in 


order to get what I want. I note about all fac- 


tory loads in 10-gauge are about 2%-inch shells. | 


[It doesn’t seem as if one could get 1%4-ounce shot 
and enough powder in the shell with that length. 
Please tell me just what length shell I should re- 
juire. I wish plenty of wads. What is the best 


wad over powder and how much wadding should I 


use? What is the very best kind for a load like I 
mention? Would Cork-tex be the thing, and what 
is the latest Sweeley shot protector like? How 
will a 10-gauge with heaviest factory loads com 
pare in killing power with a good 12-gauge Super 
X load? Will it have the pattern and penetra 
tion of the 12 Super X type load? Where can I 
set the best 10-gauge long cases for a big 1 

sunce load? What make of reloading tool do you 
ike best? I have scales and powder measure 
(‘Bond Company’s). I wish you would tell me 
vhat you consider a safe and at same time a big 
load in 10-gauge and how to build it? If you were 
getting a 10-gauge goose gun and wanted the 


strongest bolted 10 you could get, what would 





ou choose for yourself? What weight had one 
better have for a big 10-gauge load?—C. P. Zim- 
mer, Calif. 

Answer. — The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company is making the load you want, Oval 


powder, 1% ounces of shot. The United States | 


Cartridge Company is making a similar load in 
their Ajax shell, except that it contains 15¢ 
unces of shot, and the Western Cartridge Com- 
iny is now on the market with the same load. 
vou could hardly build better ammunition. If 


,ou wish to load your own shells, the powder | 
harge would be about 46 grains weight of Oval, | 
ardboard wad, #s-inch Cork-tex, %-inch black | 
edge and then the shot. That would be wadding |} 


iough. I use an Ideal loading machine, but I 
!o not know whether or not they are to be had 
iow. I am doubtful as to whether Parkers or 
the Hunter Arms Company are now making 10- 
bore guns. Possibly they are tho, but I have seen 


no mention of them in some time. I have myself | 


wrdered an Ithaca. I do not know that it is any 
better make than the Smith or the Parker, but 
the Ithaca Company is specializing on 10-bores, 
ind they deserve credit for trying to give shooters 
i powerful duck and goose gun. Their guns 
ave 32-inch barrels and weigh about 10 pounds. 
The 27-inch shell is long enough, I think. You 
see Oval is a semi-dense powder and doesn’t take 
ip the same room that a bulk smokeless would 
1 like strength. For this reason you will have 
room in that length of shell for your powder, 
vads, and shot up to 134 ounces if you wish 
to load that much. Du Pont Company gives the 
arge of powder as 46.5 grains, advising that this 
} 


harge be not exceeded with 1% ounces of large | 


shot.—Editor. = 
Membership in N. R. A. 
Please tell me if I can get a .280 Ross and a 
1110} United States Springfield, by joining the 


‘ational Rifle Association? If so, give prices | 


ind also tell me what it costs to join the National 


tifle Association? Does one have to pay so much | 
ich year or is there just one initial fee? What is | 
e life of a .250-3000 Savage? I understand that } 


ter shooting it a hundred times or so it becomes 
naccurate. Is this so? Will a .250-3000 Savage 
ising a metal case bullet kill a deer on the spot? 
Or do the deer run for some distance ?—Frank 
lobb, Colo. 


Answer.—I haven't any price list handy, but | 
1e Ross costs about $8 in caliber .303. I am not | 


ertain that the government has any rifles for sale 


caliber .280—they might have. The Springfield | 


osts about $35, tho I saw an announcement re- 
ntly that prices on the Springfield were chang- 


ig and would be given on application. Change 





vould hardly be great. It costs $2 to join the 
National Rifle Association, and I take it this is an 
innual membership fee. However, you could buy 
ul the goods you wanted during that year. I'd 
x<pect the .250-8000 to last for at least 2,000 
rounds with accuracy unimpaired. [Even after 

it it ought to be a good hunting rifie up to not 
ss than 5,000 rounds; more than you would be 
kely ever to shoot unless doing a lot of target 
vork. Matter of fact, I see no reason why that 
Savage shouldn’t last just as long as any of the 
ther high-power rifles, Springfield, S mm. Mauser, 
30-40 or any of the others having fairly similar 
ressures and velocities. The .250 is one of the 
est deer rifles made. If the beast is fairly struck 
na vital part he ought to drop on the spot. If 
he Savage doesn’t stop him right where he 
stands, you can take it for granted that very few 


tther rifles would, either.—Editor. 
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Lindneux Art Publishing Co. 
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These pictures are from our process of Facsimile paintings 
done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. They rival the originals 
in beauty and brilliancy. Price, $2.00. Plain in colors, $1.00. 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 
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BEAN’S MAINE FISHING SHOE 


Special 10-inch leather top rubber for wet wading. Top 
special treated leather that will not grow hard by wetting and 
drying. 

Rubber has fairly thick sole and built-in innersole that water 
does not affect. 

Just as good on last day of trip as first. Will not wrinkle or 
shrink, same as all-leather shoe. 

Send for catalog and free sample of rubber and leather 
used in this shoe. 

Price $4.50. With heels, $4.75. Delivered 
free in the United States. 


Manufactured and Sold by hin - BEAN 


415 Main Street Freeport, Maine 

















































Medals awarded at Paris, PROF. STAINSKY Awarded for highest art in 


Taridermy 


Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. Formerly Chicago’s Foremost Taxidermist 
of National Reputation 

His creations in plastic art, showing the natural life-like 
reproductions of your valued trophies, is the work of a 
master and deep student of nature, As the originator 
of the plastie art in taxidermy he has discovered the 
only perfect way of preserving trophies true to life. 
We have numerous letters from the world’s greatest 
hunters, expressing appreciation for the perfeet work 
he has done for them. We save you money. 


MADAM STAINSKY 


Creates Ladies* Furs, Scaris, Coats, ete., in the latest and 
most elegant styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes, 
Beavers—in fact, from any skins. We also remodel 
furs you already have. Our work is done according 
to the dictates of skill and 35 vears’ experience, and 
every garment created represents the highest type of 











workmanship. Awarded Columbian Exrposition 
Awarded Columbian Exposition Ourt Ch isT ing has no Equal 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Send for Prices 























NO BATTERY REQUIRED—LAMP ALWAYS READY 


“THE ELECTRO-AUTOMATE LAMPS” 


Brilliant Light— Indestructible } 
Model 1, $4.50 Model 2, $6.00 
Postpaid in U.S.A. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED ORDER TODAY. 
J. L. CHANTEMERLE 
Mes, 2 216 E. Tremont Ave. NEW YORK, U.S.A. fi 





























New KENNEBEC Canoe Catalog Now Ready — 

20 pages, in colors. Sent FREE. 17 models illustrated; all types, in- WRITE /KENNEBEC 
cluding “Joy -Boy,” new square-stern sponson model for outboard For It! | catatoc | 
motors. All Kennebec Canoes noted for staunchness, grace, strength, jn | 20 pages 





ease of handling. Also boats and supplies, Write for CATALOG. 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. Dept. N-11 WATERVILLE, MAINE 
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Cesse Grench Aut Grand 


Can your daughter hold her own in a 
room full of company? Does she have 
her own Grand Piano as an incentive 
to music? She needs the best to be at 
her best, and the best is none too good. 


*‘Jesse French’’ 

“A Name Well Known since 1875” 
Yes—convenient terms as well as the 
best of quality. Catalogs Free. 

JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANO CO. 


New Castle, Indiana 



















The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 





California 
By-Products Co. 
2067 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 














GREAT OPPORTUNITIES IN 
DENVER AND THE WEST 


For a western position, secure your training in a 
Denver school. 

Over one thousand positions filled last year. New 
classes every week. Write for catalog. 


BARNES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
1425 Glenarm Street Denver, Colorado 





New IverJohnson Trapperand Target Model 










22-cal., blued, 6-in., $7.85 
22-cal., blued, 914-in., $8.50 SF 
Shoots .22 short, long and long 
rifle cartridges. Pay postmaster, 
plus postage, upon delivery. 

G.N. PORTMAN CO 
122 N. Adams St. 


MORRIS CANOE } 


The peer of them all. Personally designed by B. N. Morris, 
master canoe builder. Winner of Lipton Cup, 1924. 


CATALOG MORRIS CANOE Co. 
FREE Dept. 14 WATERVILLE, MAINE 





Peoria, Ill. 
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Winchester .270 

I have heard that the Winchester Company has 
a new rifle out, caliber .270. If so, what is it? 
Please give me all information possible. Would 
this make a first-class hunting rifle? How much 
does it weigh? Is it bolt action? Pistol or 
straight grip? Does it shoot flat? Is it hard to 
keep clean? Has it an advantage over the .300 
Savage?—Joseph Meswick, Ore. 

Answer.—Yes, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company is now advertising a new rifle, caliber 
.270, weight of gun 7% pounds, 24-inch barrel. 
bolting mechanism pretty much the same as the 
Springfield, except that bolt is withdrawn by pull- 
ing back on the trigger. Gun has Lyman gold 
bead front and Lyman folding leaf rear sight, with 
Lyman 48 on special order. Gun has pistol grip 
stock and the length of stock is 13% inches. Bul- 
let weighs 130 grains and has a velocity of 3,160 
feet, with energy of around 2,800 foot-pounds. 
This gun should be one of the best ever brought 
out in this country in both model of rifle and in 
cartridge. The .270 is, of course, close to a 7 mm. 
in bore, but the cartridge is more like that of the 
.256 Newton than anything else, and the bullet is 
nearly the same weight. The shell is the same 
as the .256; that is, the Springfield case necked 
down to .270 in this instance.—Editor. 


Correct Lead for Flying Ducks 

Please tell me how much to lead a duck flying 
60 miles per hour at 40 yards, 60 yards and 80 
yards, the shot traveling 840 feet per second. I 
would like to know how to figure it flying side- 
ways.—Ira Glasser, Wash. 

Answer.—Here are the figures furnished by 
Landis in his ‘‘Shooter’s Guide,’’ which is about 
what you want: 40 yards: shot velocity, 950 feet ; 
time of flight, .1268 second; lead, 9.3 feet. 60 
yards: velocity, 812 feet; time of flight, .2217 
second; lead, 16.3 feet. 80 yards: velocity, 689 
feet; time of flight, .3483 second; lead, 25.5 feet. 
Your duck at 60 miles an hour would be going 
one-fifth faster than this duck of Landis’, which 
would have to be added to the allowance in lead; 
or, say 10 feet as the lead at 40 yards. Matter of 
fact, most men lead much less than the figures. 
My own lead would be 4 feet at 40 yards, 8 feet 
at 60 yards, and 16 feet at 80 yards.—Editor. 


Cleaning Compounds 

Will you please tell me the advantages and dis- 
advantages and any other points of interest con- 
cerning the Ross .3808, and Russian rifle, caliber 
7.62, which are offered to members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association? Is this the Ross that 
has the habit of blowing out the bolt occasion- 
ally? Is the so-called Russian arm of any prac- 
tical value? Are the Stazon Preservative and 
Stazon Chloroil Solvent as sold by the govern- 
ment to National Rifle Association members as 
teliable as Hoppe’s No. 9 and B. S. A. Saftipaste? 
—H. J. Kerr, Mich. 

Answer.—The .303 Ross is about the same 
sort of cartridge as the .30-40 Krag, one of the 
2,000 feet velocity cartridges with a rather heavy 
bullet. The Ross rifle itself is a much better look- 
ing arm than the 7.62 Russian. It has the usual 
Ross rotary bolt, and whatever other Ross bolts 
have done this one is liable to do, I suppose. The 
Russian cartridge is a fine one, nearly as good as 
the ’06, 145-grain bullet, 2,900 feet velocity. The 
rifle has to be restocked or remodeled. It is a 
terror in appearance as it looks in military form. 
Shoots all right, tho. I think the Stazon Products 
are as good as anything of tne kind made.—Editor. 
—EE—7E 

Solid Ball in Choke Bore 

As I eagerly read “Arms and Ammunition” 
each month in your splendid publication, I am 
always watching for some fellow to break loose 
and tell us something about the use of the solid 
ball (factory load) in a choke bore shotgun. I 
know that these loads are put up by good com- 
panies, but have never had an opportunity to test 
them. Maybe someone who has used them will 
scatter the information.—C. E. Moore, Iowa. 

Answer.—The common factory ball-loaded cart- 
ridges shoot very well up to 50 yards. Accuracy 
up to this distance is as much limited by lack of 
sights and lack of holding ability with the gun as 
it is due to lack of close grouping on the part of 
the cartridge. At 25 yards the bullets will group 
into a 38-inch ring, as a rule, and at 50 yards into 
an 8-inch. At 100 yards, hitting game is pretty 
much chance work. Maybe some of our readers 
have had a lot of experience in shooting round 
bullets in a shotgun, and will tell us about it. I 
have had a good deal myself, but these lads are 
keeping me busy answering questions right now. 
— Editor. 


Short-Barreled Shotguns 

On page 227 of September issue is advertised a 
Davis shotgun made with very short barrels. The 
manufacturers claim that they are as effective at 
35 yards as the long barreled guns at 40, due to a 
special choke being used. Do you think this is 
so? I (because I liked the short sawed-off type 
of gun) would very much like to get one. I 
have heard there is a law forbidding the sale of 
revolvers or pistols of any kind by mail. Is this 
true? Is the B. S.A. air rifle in .22-caliber as ac- 
curate as a .22 powder rifle up to 35 yards, with 
peep site? I have heard that a spring in the gun 
gets weak and must be replaced with another. Is 
this true? If so, how much shooting, about, can 
be done before it weakens? Must the barrel be 
pushed down for pumping air just once or more 
than one stroke? Where can I get a celluloid 
covered steel rod for a .22?—Thos. Dorse, Wis. 

Answer.—I see no reason why the claims of 
the manufacturers of the Davis short barreled 
gun shouldn’t be perfectly true. A gun with 24- 
inch barrels should not fall off more than 5 yards. 
I use an Ithaca gun on quail, made with 24-inch 
barrels, and it is a very light and yet very ef- 
fective arm. My gun is improved cylinder and 
modified choke, but if full choke I shouldn’t ex- 
pect it to fall off more than half of 5 yards, as 
compared with 30-inch barrels at 40 yards. I do 
not think that any special style of choke is re- 


quired in such a gun. Any sort of choke in com- ° 


mon use would be effective. There are laws in 
some of the states against the sale of pistols and 
revo) --s, not absolutely forbidding their sale, 
but .*. ting the trade with such conditions as to 
make sales difficult. I think New York has some 
such law, but not Wisconsin. The B. S. A. air 
rifle is very accurate, at least up to 25 yards, 
and fairly so at 50. I have had one of these guns. 
about ten years and have not noticed this weak- 
ening of the spring, which you mention. B. S. A. 
Company, Birmingham, England, makes these 
celluloid-covered steel rods, but I do not know 
of any one else that does.—Editor. 


The Winchester .33-Caliber 

I have a Model ’86 Winchester .33-caliber, 24- 
inch barrel, half magazine, and think a whole lot 
of it. Have had it in the deer country, but 
haven’t as yet had the opportunity to try it on 
deer. It seems to me it would be a good deer or 
bear gun, as I use the Winchester 200-grain soft- 
point bullet, but often wonder why it isn’t more 
popular, as I have the only .33 I know of. What 
do you think of it and how do you compare it 
with the .30-30 or .30-'06, or are the .30-30 and 
30-06 the same?—L. R. Beck, Pa. 

Answer.—Your Model ’86 .33-caliber is one of 
the best big-game guns made, for several reasons. 
In the first place, I believe it is the only gun now 
made in the ’86 lever action, the best lever action. 
ever turned out. In the next place, it is one of the 
most killing cartridges ever turned out, tho known 
as a meat spoiler. In the next place, it can be 
used without so much attention to the bore as is- 
needed with the ultra high-velocity rifles which 
metal-foul badly. The .30-30 is a far different 
cartridge from the .30-’06, smaller shell, a rimmed 
shell where the ’06 is rimless, and the powder 
charge is much lighter. Ballistics: .30-30, 170- 
grain bullet; velocity, 2,200; energy, 1,827 foot- 
pounds. .30-’06, 180-grain bullet; velocity, 2,720; 
energy, 2,900 foot-pounds. .33 Winchester: veloc- 
ity, 2,200 feet ; energy, 2,150 foot-pounds.—Editor. 


Reloads for the .256 Newton 

Will you please give me some information on 
reloading ammunition for a .256 Newton rifle? 
What kind of powder do you think is the best, 
and how much does it take for each load? I am 
figuring on using Western Tool & Copper Works 
bullets. For coyote shooting I expect to use 
100-grain bullets at 3,000 or 3,500 feet per second: 
and 123-grain bullets at 3,000 feet. I am fig- 
uring on using 130-grain bullets for big game, 
such as elk, deer and bear. What speed do you 
think is the best for this bullet? Give me all the 
good loads you can for game and target shooting. 
I bought a Belding & Mull reloading outfit and 
don’t know very much about seating the bullet. 
About how far should the bullet be set in?—Eddie 
Richardson, Idaho. 

Answer.—I haven’t found any better powder 
than Du Pont No. 16, tho No. 15 might be made 
to throw a bit higher velocities. Neither have I 
liked extreme velocities, not because of danger- 
ous pressure, but because I do not like veloci- 
ties so high that metal fouling is going to give 
me trouble all the time. I am therefore giving 
some moderate loads of Du Pont No. 16, with 
the velocitics merely estimated. One hundred- 
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grain bullet, powder charge, 45 grains; velocity, 
3,000 feet; 128-grain bullet, charge, 42 grains; 
velocity, 2,800 feet; 130-grain bullet, charge, 42 
grains; velocity, 2,750 feet; 100-grain bullet, pow- 
der charge, 18 grains Du Pont No. 80; velosity. 
1,800 feet; 100-grain bullet, powder charge, 14 
grains No. 80; velocity, 1,500 feet. These pow- 
der charges might be increased a few grains, 
but watch your pressures if you try that, and if 
you find a tendency to blow out primers or to ex- 
pand shells, cut the powder. Seat the bullet no 
deeper than you need to, usually avout a third of 
an inch. In target work I seat bullets no more 
than a quarter of an inch, resizing the muzzle of 
the shell so that it holds the bullet friction tight. 
—Editor. 


Killing Power of .250-3000 and .32 

| own a .250-3000 Savage and a .32 Remington; 
Savage, a lever action; Remington, slide action. 
Which rifle do you consider the best for deer 
hunting in Wisconsin? Which rifle is the more 
powerful? Western loads the Savage in a 100- 
grain bullet. Could I get this bullet in a 110-grain 
or 120-grain weight? Would this rifle be powerful 
enough to take on a hunting trip to Minnesota 
and Ontario, Canada, in the above named bullet 
weights? Would you kindly furnish me the ballis- 
tics of both rifles in the different game loads that 
are now on the market?—Ambrose Wauters, Wis. 

Answer.—Either oi these rifles would be excel- 
lent for deer. The .32 Remington, in the latest 
ammunition, would be a trifle the more powerful. 
Remington .32, 170-grain bullet; velocity 2,250 
feet, energy 1,925 foot-pounds. Savage 250, West- 
ern ammunition, 87-grain bullet; velocity 3,000 
feet, energy 1,740 pounds. Same cartridge, 100- 
grain bullet; velocity 2,825 feet, energy 1,773 
pounds. I do not know where you would get bul- 
lets of 110 and 120-grain in .25-caliber. The 117- 
grain bullet used in the .25-35 would fit the gun; 
but in loading it into the Savage shell, care would 
have to be taken not to run pressures too high, 
and the short neck of the Savage shell might give 
trouble; the bullet would have to be loaded pretty 
deep, in order to work thru the magazine. I 
doubt if you can do better than to use the 100- 
grain bullet, and it will certainly kill deer, and 
about any other kind of game.—Editor. 


A Single-Shot Rifle for Small Game 

| want a single-shot rifle for small-game shoot- 
ing; something more powerful than the .22 long 
vifle; and a center-fire cartridge, in order to reload. 
[ have used the .25-20 black powder cartridge, a 
fine cartridge, but too mutilating for rabbit and 
squirrel. I would like to try the .22 Winchester 
center-fire. Could this cartridge be used in an 
ordinary .22 rim-fire barrel by rechambering 
same? Do you suppose that the Stevens Favorite 
or Ideal rifle could be altered for this cartridge? 
Would the action open far enough to permit so 
long a cartridge to enter? Also how about the 
Winchester Model ’04? Is the bolt strong 
enough? If none of these rifles can be remod- 
eled, where could I get a barrel made and fitted to 
a Winchester or Stevens single-shot action? How 
about reloading this cartridge? Could the accur- 
acy be improved by using a heavier bullet—say 
5O or 60 grains? Do you suppose a metal patch 
bullet of 30 grains weight could be used in this 
cartridge at, say, 1,800, or possibly 2,000 foot- 
seconds?—Ira U. Clemmer, Ind. 

Answer.—The .22 Favorite, or any similar 
rifle, would have a strong enough action for the 
.22 Winchester center-fire. There would be no trou- 
ble about chambering, nor the cartridge either, but 
the firing pin might give trouble. Problem comes 
in changing the extractor, and in changing the 
firing pin so that it strikes the center of the cart- 
tidge instead of the rim. Probably the Hoffman 
Arms Company, Ardmore, Okla., or Niedner Rifle 
Company, Dowagiac, Mich., could fit a barrel to 
any rifle originally made for this cartridge. Trou- 
ble might be in getting hold of a single-shot Win- 
chester action. If you are looking for a velocity 
of 2,000 feet, a better cartridge would be the .25- 
20, necked down to .22-caliber. This used to be 
known as the .22 Hornet, and used a 50-grain 
bullet. Niedner could do this work for you. Bul- 
let should be 50 grains, metal patched, and the 
‘barrel should be nickel steel, or similar steel; not 
the soft metal that was used with black powder. 
The simplest way out of this kind of game, tho, 
is to buy a high-power Savage, and then reduce 
the load to your 2,000 feet of velocity. It is a 


simple thing to load that cartridge for whatever 
velocity you want, and the gun will be found very 
accurate with regular bullets and enough No. 80 
Powder to produce a velocity of 1,500 to 1,800 
feet.—Editor. 





Wants Long Range Duck Gun 

During the past, I have read most of your arti- 
cles in Outdoor Life concerning the scattergun, so 
I fully appreciate that you will be able to give me 
some much needed advice in regard to a long 
range duck gun in a 12-gauge bore. The L. C. 
Smith gun; in my estimation, is a fine piece of 
work, considering the price, and I have about 
decided on a Smith in the specialty grade. My 
understanding is that the makers build these guns 
to special order, but just what, and how much, 
may one specify? I know very little about heavy 
loads in 3-inch shells. What particular load would 
you recommend? I would, of course, confine my- 
self to using a certain load best adapted to the 
gun. What specifications would you give to the 
manufacturers in regard to boring, chambering, 
coning, etc.? I also want ejectors and single 
trigger on this gun. My “long suit” is canvas- 
back shooting, most of which is done on passes 
in this vicinity. They are just a little out or 
range for any gun I now have, and results this 
season have not been so gratifying —P. G. Rast, 
Minn. 

Answer.—You need not give any directions to 
the Hunter Arms Company about boring, coning, 
or anything else that pertains to the shooting. 
Give your shotgun measurements; that is, the fit 


of the stock that suits you in length and drop. | 


Give the weight and length of barrels—32 inches 
usually. Tell them that the gun is to be cham- 
bered for 3-inch shells. Have the arm weigh 
about 8% pounds, soft rubber recoil pad, and, of 
course, if you want an ejector, specify that. The 
Smith gun is all right in every respect, and no- 
body makes a better shooting gun. Cartridges in 
83-inch, maybe the 3-inch Super X, 3-inch Ajax, 
or 3-inch Peters Hi Velocity. Tell them to test 
the gun with No. 5 shot. Doubt if you can get a 
better size than 5s, tho you might use 4s in the 
second barrel. Fours would be right for canvas- 
back shooting, however, with a few No. 2 shot 
loads for geese, or for those occasional flocks of 
canvasbacks that come within about 100 yards 
and no closer. Occasionally a man can surprise 
himself by dropping ducks out of one of those 
distant flocks. In having a gun built to order, 
you can specify anything you want in the way 
of length and drop of stock, trigger pull, sights, 
boring (sometimes one barrel is modified), and in 
the length of shell for which the gun is chambered. 
Smith long range guns are chambered either for 
2%-inch or for the 3-inch.—Editor. 


3-Inch Shell for Automatic? 

Please tell me if a Remington automatic shot- 
gun can be chambered to take 3-inch shell? Also, 
state amount of powder and shot used in 3-inch 
shell.—Morris Nichols, Colo. 

Answer.—The Remington barrel could be cham- 
bered for 83-inch shells, all right, but the long 
shell would not work thru the action, and this 
could not be remedied. The load in such shells is 
about 38 to 40 grains of powder, and 1% ounces 
of shot.—Editor. 





Changing Target for Sporting Sights 

I have a Winchester Model 52, .22-caliber rifle, 
which I bought recently, and I am somewhat dis- 
appointed with the sights on it. I ordered it with- 
out having seen it, and upon arrival I found it was 
equipped with target sights. It was to be used 
more as a sporting rifle, and I wish you would ad- 
vise me whether sporting sights, either open or 
peep, may be had on this rifle, and whether you 
would advise changing the sights. The rifle is 
equipped with lugs for telescope sights, and I 
have thought some of putting on such a sight, but 
the rifle is quite heavy already, and a telescope 
sight would probably make it weigh considerable 
more. Any suggestions you may offer will be very 
much appreciated.—P. A. Glaeser, Minn. 

Answer.—King Rifle Sight Company, Call 
Building, San Francisco, Calif., can furnish you 
with a tripple bead sight for this gun, one bead 
ivory, one gold, and a black bar, for target work, 
that ought to fit you out. Beads are held by 
spring, and one turns down, and another upward, 
at will. I’d think the present rear sight would 
work by reaming out the peep a bit so that aim 
could be taken more readily. Rifle would still be 
very accurate, tho peep were enlarged after the 
well known Lyman principle. The shape of the 
grip on this gun almost precludes the use of any 
kind of a tang sight, and if you have to use a re- 
ceiver sight it wouldn’t be much better than the 
one you have now. Telescope is the finest of all 
sights, if you are willing to forego all shots at 
moving game. Yes, it does make the rifle a half- 
pound or so heavier, and your rifle is already 
heavy for game shooting.—Editor. 






New Belt Takes 
2 to 4 Inches Off 
Girth—Instantly 


Just as the illustrations show, this amazing 
belt reduces your waistline from two to four 
inches—the moment you put it on. And by 
supporting and strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles in a natural way, this reduction 
quickly becomes permanent. 
Tested Method Reduces Weight 
Every Hour of the Day 


Ta Director does exactly as we claim 





—without drugs—without diet— 
without strenuous exercise. Slip 
f@ into a Director in the morning and 
note the feeling of ease and com- 
fort it immediately gives you. The 
sagging muscles are supported com- 
fortably and held firmly in their nat- 
ural position. Not only does this 

ive you a more trim and athletic 
Rouve by reducing the waistline 2 
to 4 inches, but more important 
stillit has a direct bearing on your 
physicalcondition. When you wear 
a Director the weight of the abdo- 
men is supported by the muscles of the back, 
just as it shoulc be. Thus you experience greater 
comfort and added energy throughout the whole day. 
The weakened front muscles are held together by a 
firm but gentle pressure and with every step you 
take and every movement of your body these mus- 
cles are kneaded together and fatty tissue is dis- 
solved. Wearing a Director gives immediate reduc- 
tion, great comfort, and a permanent dispersion of 
fat. It works every hour of the day. 

No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 

Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of busi- waisthine is inches 
ness and professional men testify. thinner with Director 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see how effective it is 
as a fiesh reducer. The price—made to measure—is 
only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed to be satis- 
factory or your money will be refunded promptly 
and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Give height, 
weight and waist measure when ordering. Tear out 
and mail coupon today. 

Landen & Warner, Dept.K-3, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
2 RR EE Se 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. K3. 


Send mea Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is my height is...... 


my waist measure is 
0 $6.50 enclosed. 





A 
No need of carrying 
excess fat like thie 





O Send C. O. D. 


MERCHANT ee for special pragantee. 
sano rtunity for 
TAILORS whilecersscting figuecs hued voft. 


POWERFUL 
TELESCOPE 


HE new ostherwcight Long Range 
"Txceisior Tel 3 — 































constructed, brass bound 
powerful ground lenses. Open 
observation measures 


Over 3 ft. Long 


Closed only 131-2 inches. 


Letters received by custom- — 

ers — 3 ae » count 

catt miles away.’’— 

ina unt singswe COmPLETE 
n house miles dis- 

Ly aid wiTH a 

of.s r Eye-Piece * 

saw the sun spots ~ EVE PIEC 

for first time in Hitherto only telescopes costing 

life $8 to $10 had a Solar Eye-Piece 

BIGGEST The Solar Eye-Piece enables one to 

VALUE observe the mysterious sun spots. 
VER A strong waterproof carrying case and 

f sling strap sent FREE if you order within 30 
FERED days. SEND NO MONEY just your name 


Pay postman upon arrival $1.15 plus few cents 
postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


EXCELSIOR IMP. CO. 20% Shambers $- 


ye MORE DUCKS COME 


Plant Wild Rice-their favorite food. Help con- 
serve wild life. Plant soon as ice leaves. Free 

lanting advice. Write TERRELL’S AQUATIC 
FARM, 309 8. Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








Where they 
find food. 
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In The Game Fields 





Friend Wife’s First Deer 
I:ditor Outdoor Life: 
ng off and on all night, there in the Caza- 
dero country, in Sonoma County, Calif., 
ind the outlook was rather discouraging the 
next morning. While the men were dis- 
‘ussing the problem of going out in the 
rain to hunt, my 12-year-old son and I gave 
them the slip and started out on our own 
hook. 
We walked about a mile on a ridge, then 
started down into the canyon. Every tre: 
we touched sent a cascade of water down 


It had been rain- 








Mrs. Winter and a forked-horn, killed on another 
trip 

ipon us, so by the time we reached the 
bottom our shoulders and feet were soaked 
We kept under the trees in the creek bot- 
om, und made Ihittle noise as we went 
Llong Finally we came to what looked like 
i rood stand, up on the side of the slope, 
with a fine view of the other side of the 
canyon. We sat down and scrutinized the 
ullside carefully. We were there fully half 

hour before we saw a movement. Un 


ortunatelv, we had left the field glasses at 


camp, so had to depend on the naked eye 
I saw a deer moving in the brush—saw it 
to lose it again. Several more deer cam«e 
yut and started nibbling the foliage as the 
sun came out from behind a cloud. Again 
looking for the first deer I had seen, ] 
thought I distinguished horns, and asked 
he son if he could see them. Just then the 
in came out and shone full on a fine set 
f horny 
Phrowing uygmy gun and taking careful 
I fired. The deer never moved. My 


in Is a .32-20 


lightly 


d. it is sl 


Marlin, and besides being 
bell muzzled. I was shoot 


¢ a high velocitv bullet, but as the dis 
was a good 200 yards, I was afraid I 

out of range 
l fired again—never a move A third 
me I shot, and a fourth. At the fourth 
shot I kicked the dirt up about a foot be- 
ind him, and out he jumped into the open 


He ran across an opening and was heading 


or a brushy gully, with me pumping lead 

him as fast as I could. I had never done 
iny shooting at a moving object before, 
and did not know how to gauge my shots, 





wanted 
kept yelling, 
Shoot a little 


but I wanted that deer as I never 
anything before. My boy 
“Gee, you almost got him! 
ahead.” The rifle barrel was getting pretty 
hot, and after the thirteenth shot I had to 
stop and reload. The deer was just enter- 
ing the brush when I fired the fourteenth 
shot. Suddenly he jumped into the air and 
fell over: we could see the brush moving 
where he fell, then all was still. Sonny 
started to yell, “You got him! You got 
him!” and jumped up and down like mad. 
In short order we were in the bottom of the 
canyon, headed for our deer. 

I had always thought that I would feel 
badly if I shot a deer, but I was as blood- 
thirstv as my savage ancestors, and we 
started out to stick that deer with nothing 
but a Scout knife. 

As we started up the other side we heard 
a yell from friend husband, who had heard 
the shots and wondered what was up 

“Hey, what you shooting at?” 

“A big buck.” 

“Buck nothing; you don’t 
you could see horns across 


mean to 
that canyon? 


sa\ 


“Well, we know we have a buck.” 

“You let me go first; he might be aliv: 
and ready to fight.” 

“Don’t you think I have my gun cocked 


for him?” 
] oa + 
man had his way and went up 


and ready 
But my 


first, with me panting behind. It didn’t 
take long to find him. 

“Say, vou have a dandy forked-horn 
here; no, by golly, he is a three-pointer.” 

Well, of course I swelled with pride 
at that. We tried to find the bullet hole, 
ind turned him over several times before 
we found a small hole in the flank. Mean- 
while I had to listen to such expressions as, 
“IT think vou shot so many times vou 


sc cat him to death; either that or he died 
of old age.” 
With my heel in a crevice, and holding 


the head up on the steep incline, my hus- 


band dressed him, then carried him out for 
me. He had a wonderful spread of horns, 
and I was justly proud of my trophy. We 
found the bullet when we skinned him. It 
was so nearly spent that it had not gone 
thru him, but had lodged just under the 
skin on the far side. He had bled inter- 
nally, and I probably hit him at the fifth 
or sixth shot, as only one shot out of the 
fourteen struck him. I had it over the rest 
of our bunch, as I had the largest deer, and 
there was no meat spoiled. Of course, my 
husband was very proud of me, but I am 
afraid I will always be kidded about those 
fourteen shots. Iva H. WINTER 


Calif. ere e 
Official Leadership 
(From. “Ten New Developments in Game Man- 
agement,’ ’ by Aldo Leopold in the Bulletin of the 


American Game Protective Association. ) 

The third most important thing [in game 
management] is the realization that it will 
not be a success, even with wise laws and 
enlightened public sentiment, unless we 
also have competent and enthusiastic ofh- 
cial leadership. This cold, hard fact is even 
now realized by relatively few. Thousands 
of otherwise intelligent sportsmen are stil! 
expecting big results from little game war- 
dens—little sometimes by reason of plain 
lack of vision and enthusiasm, but more 
often by reason of unstable tenure of office, 
lack of accountability for results, political 
interference, restricted powers, lack of 
training, poor salaries, insufficient working 
funds, or other defects not chargeable to 
them as individuals, but none the less ex- 
pensive in lack of results. If we as voters 
would only apply to our game wardenships 
the same principles of sound organization 
which we apply to our factories and offices 
we would quadruple the rate of progress of 
American Game Management forthwith. It 
is high time that our Conservation Associa- 
tions and periodicals cease soft-pedaling 
this unpleasant but obvious truth. 


Old-Time Turkey Hunting 


iditor Outdoor Lite When my tathe) 
lived in western Texas I was sent out one 
morning to bring in the oxen to plow 
When about a mile from home, as I was 
riding along, up flew a big turkey gobble: 
from right under my pony’s feet. As he 


sailed away I took after him on my pony 
and kept him in sight until he alighted. It 
was not long before I overtook him, and 
wrapping the lash of my “quirt” around 
my hand I struck at his head. He was too 
active for me and it was some time befor: 
I got in a lucky stroke and brought hin 











AN EXCEPTIONAL TROPHY 


ik bear shot by George Lutz 


near Quesnel, 


British Columbia. (Photo by Henry 


Lutz.) 
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CHICAGO TERMINAL 


To the Great North Woods where the 
tany of the balsam fills the air. 7000 
lakes abounding with fish. Bathing, 
canoeing, golfing, camping, hiking mid 
the tragrant pines. Bracing climate in- 
vigorating to mind and body—you'll 
gain a new conception of the joy of liv- 
ing after an outdoor vacation in the 
glurious North Woods. 


Bargain Summer Fares 


Send for map folder and full information 
about North Woods resorts and sum- 
mer homes. 
Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
226 West Jackson Street 
Chicago 206A 











Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


Chronic Catarrh germs, nc matter how bad, and 
cases of bronchial Asthma now yield to the amazing 
discovery of a French scientist. In actual laboratory 
tests, he has isolated germs on microscopic slidesand 
killed them in 3 minutes. His method of treatment, 
called Lavex,is positively harmlessto the most deli- 
cate tissues yet works like magic. Sufferers are reliev- 
edina single night. 

To prove it and to introduce Lavex to 50,000 
sufferers in one month, I offer to send a treatment 
tree and postpaid to anyone who will send for it. No 
obligation. No cost. If it does the work, you can re- 
pay the favor by telling your friends—if not, the loss 
is mine. No matter what you have tried, just send 
me your name and address for this generous free | 
treatment and prove that you can rid yourself of | 
catarrh germs. 

W.R. SMITH, 3026 Lavex Bld¢g., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


'BLACKHEADS-ECZEMA 
lle 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
*imples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
he face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
inlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 
FREE Write today for my FREE BOOKLET, 

EAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how I 


cured myself after being afflicted 15 vears. | 
= 1000 Cash says ! can clear your skin ofthe above biemishes. | 


©. S.GIVENS, 128 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 














down. You may be sure it. was a very proud 
boy (I was about ten years of age then) 
that took that turkey home. He weighed 
over 20 pounds, and had a long black beard 
nearly a foot long, and was very fat. 
Some time later my brother and I were 
invited by an old friend to visit him on his 


| ranch about 30 or 35 miles from Helena, 


Tex. One morning, as our larder was about 


| empty, we started out about daylight to kill 


a deer. About 11 oclock I was riding a lit- 
tle apart when up flew a big old gobbler. I 


| went in pursuit and in about three-quar- 


ters of a mile I overtook him and struck 
him on the head. 

As we had eaten no breakfast we were 
very hungry, and coming to what was 
called a “mott” (a small body of timber 
of about an acre or less) where there was 
plenty of wood, we hobbled our ponies and 
let them eat grass, while we got our dinner. 

I picked and cleaned the turkey while 
my brother and our friend made a big fire, 
and when it burned down to a fine bed of 


coals we put up two forks and fastened a | 
stick across and hung the turkey over the | 


coals, turning all the while until it was 


nearly done. Then we went at it and ate | 


that old gobbler clean, without any salt or 


seasoning of any kind, without bread or | 


coffee—just plain turkey. 

I have never since sat down to a regu- 
lar “turkey dinner” without that scene 
coming before me as plain as on the day it 
occurred. E. T. FLANAGAN. 

Calif. a 

Corn-Eating Jackrabbits 

Kditor Outdoor Life :—Concerning “ Mus- 
ings of a Mossback” in May number of 
Outdoor Life, I am surprised at the state- 
ments of “Montezuma” about jack rabbits. 
He is the first person I ever heard, who 


| claimed to know anything about jack rab- 


bits, who said that he never knew of rab- 
bits, especially jacks, eating either maize, 
wheat, oats or barley. 

I have seen jack rabbits more or less— 


| usually more—since 1866. 


It is not at all unusual for jacks to de- 
stroy all the small grain for several rods, 


say 3 or 4, on upward to many rods into a | 
field of small grain. They riddle alfalfa | 
| fields and destroy lots of alfalfa hay, also 


millet and millet hay. They go down a 


| green corn row and cut off nearly every | 
| stalk for many rods, then hop over to an- 


other row and repeat the operation. They 
do not eat the corn or wheat they cut off, 


except a little just where it is cut. The tops | 


lie on the ground and wither. 

When snow is deep the jacks go in droves 
into the corn fields and destroy a good part, 
sometimes nearly all. 


In 1918 they cut off all but about twelve | 
or fifteen stalks on 35 acres of corn about. | 
three miles west of Clayton, Kan. Over 200 | 
| were seen at one time in a small field of | 


alfalfa the same year. 

That summer they bit the hearts out of 
the plants, leaving the leaves to wilt on 52 
acres of pinto beans for me. The beans 


should have brought me something like | 


$2,000, but I didn’t get a bean. 

That winter there was a carload a day of 
jacks shipped from Oberlin, Kan, by D. E. 
Roach, a hide and fur buyer there. This 
was kept up for some time. 


People were sorry that Mr. Roach quit 


buying, as he paid a little more than am- 
munition cost. 
Many counties of the plains country keep 


a permanent bounty of 5 cents on jacks. I | 


visited near Haxtun, Colo., in April of this 
year. The people told me of helping to kill 
the hordes of jacks and were sorry that 
more were not disposed of. At that time 
there were plenty of jacks left. 

Nebr. Wuuts B. Hut. 










APERTURE 
REAR 
SIGHT 


takes care 
of itself 


Your eye can see only two differ- 
ent objects clearly at once. With 
crotch sights the eye must change 
focus twice in lining up first the 
front and rear sights and then 
front sight and target. Witha Ly- 
man Aperture you shoot a hun- 
dred times faster at moving game, 
for you have only front sight and 
target to line up. Put on a Lyman 
Aperture rear sight and watch 
the improvement in your aim. 
In addition to the most complete line of 
sights, Lyman now makes Ideal Re- 


loading Tools. Send 25c¢ for the new 
128-page Handbook. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 


MAN 
SIGHTS 


The complete Lyman Sight Catalog for 10c 





“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”— 
| World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
pages; illustrated; $4.15 delivered; circular free 
| OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. — 
* All Prices-All Makes 


£5 and ’p 


TEN-DAY TRIAL 
MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEE 


You buy Binoculars once—get the one 
patr best suited to your needs. Our com 

“A prehensive catalog shows you Binoc 

a ulars for ail needs at all prices. All 
guaranteed. Ten-Day Trial allowed on any pair you 
select. We carry no army or job lot glasses. Our 
13 years of experience give you reliable Binocular 
information. Before you spend one cent, get this 
Binocular Book! Then, and only then, can you deter 
mine what type of glass youshould buy. Write today 


i| this BINOCULARS 
Meth CATA LOC y OPTICAL GOODS _ 
| WATPY ‘. HEIDKAMP, Dept. 2-C 

17 W.”** .ndolph St., Chicago 


















Plea -nd your comprehensive catalog to 
Noi rr cree eaeesiee alae ; 
Address ... sie caekeieleditcldalinaatateal 
City... State 


af gigitn2,"s 
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-Jo Every Campex 


Whether it’s your first or your thousandth 
time “out in the open spaces,” here is a use- 
ful, interesting booklet that will help you plan 
your tour or camping trip. Camp sites all 
over the country are listed by states. 50 pages 
of valuable camping information. Illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every camp need 
and comfort. Be sure to read this booklet be- 
fore buying any tents or camp equipment. 
Tells you all about the famous 


‘*BARCO” TENTS 


Every one made in our own factory and 
the result of 30 years of tent-making. 
“Barco” Tourists’ Tents and Campers’ 
Tents as low as $9.85 and up to $100, 
depending on size and style. 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers & Camp Outfitters in the East 
119 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No better § 
Reel made! 2 st 


Here's the best reel ever produced for $12.00. No. 33 BLUE 
GRASS Simplex is a strong, powerful, smooth-running reel 
for general lake and stream fishing. Stands hard knocks, Holds 
120 yards No. 5 Kingfisher Silk Line. Two-year guarantee. 

ade by best-known reel makers in America. For sale at good 
sporting — stores. If you have trouble getting it, order direct, 
enclosing $12.00. Write for free catalog of many styles of 
Blue Grass and Meek Reels. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
113 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents 


mi PHIL. B. ex i" COMPANY 
7i7 Market Street San Francisco, Calif. 


BLUE GRASS 


REELS 





















have written for P. Von FRANTZzIUS’ 
famous SPORT MANUAL. It is chock- 
ful of live tips on guns, ammunition, 


tents, camping goods and my a hy a. 
i. It is a regular bargain dis 
the latest and best in everything. 


hy for your copy today. No eletitce.” 
Ww P. Von Frantzius, Dept. 1102 
608 Diversey Pkw “Chi : — 


Get This 


>= . 
25 Cal. Gun 
Vest pocket, Blue Steel 
Automatic; 7-shot; 1926 
model; shoots standard ammuni- 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Pay on Deliv- 
ery Plus Postage. 

Send No Money 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 
258 Broadway Dept. 76 












New York City 





o . ° . 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By Hardison Patton 
TI is book is the only one we have which actually 
explains in detail every essential of the fur- raising 
business, so if you are interested in this line it will 

prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: “‘Inas- 
much as the information embodied in this book 
cannot be procured from any other volume, the 
wal worth of it will be remembered by its readers 
long after they have forgotten the price.” 


$6.20 Postpaid 


JUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $6.20, for which send me a copy 
of Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. 














What About Ourselves? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We people of to- 
day are getting lazy mentally. We like to 
have our thinking done for us by a cen- 
tralized group—“The Government.” 

Whether the above statement is true or 
not, I do not know; personally, I doubt it. 
And yet it comes sufficiently near the truth 
to cause us to think for a moment. 

We sportsmen are vitally interested in a 
certain type of legislation. Above all we 
must keep this type free from hysteria, free 
from sudden and drastic measures one way 
or the other. But already hysteria has 
threatened. Consider for a moment the 
case of Ohio. A few years ago quail were 
put on the song-bird list. True, quail were 
dangerously scarce in Ohio; but was such 
a drastic step necessary? Liquor in excess 
is poison; is prohibition a success? To- 
bacco, candy, ice cream in excess are pois- 
ons; shall we prohibit the sale of these 
things merely because certain individuals 
cannot use them discreetly? 

And how about all this nonsensical agita- 
tion against firearms? Watch out, sports- 
men, watch out! The legislative mills all 
over the country are grinding out bill after 
bill with feverish haste, and far too little 
thought. Better had we lie low for a while, 
and cease framing vast projects that may 
affect the entire country. The controlling 
of existing conditions can better be effected 
locally, thru such organizations as the van- 
ous chapters of the Izaak Walton League, 
and other local organizations. But what- 
ever we do, we must keep the welfare of our 
wild life out of the turmoil of politics. 

We sportsmen are really a greater force 
in the nation than others would give us 
credit for. The soil is still the mother of 
the majority of our great men, and it must 
always be thus if the America of tomorrow 
is to realize the dreams of the America of 
yesterday. But to a certain degree we ap- 
pear to be losing something of our old per- 
sonal self-reliance and steadfast thinking. 
We have become interested in catchy 
phrases, and are continually looking to 
“The Government” to fix things up, for- 
getting at the time that each one of us is 
an important part of said “Government.” 
To this extent, then, are we allowing the 
“Government” to do our thinking for us. 
and to this extent are we following an 
arrow pointing to—anarchy. But, after all, 
no matter how much harm we may think 
we see in a thing, each one of us must Still 
puzzle out his own life in the light of his 
own experiences, and we simply can’t allow 
a bunch of notoriety-seeking, self-appointed 
reformers to dictate to us what we may eat, 
what we may drink. what we may smoke, 
and what type of firearm we may carry. 
When we arrive at this stage, we shall have 
lost hold of the fine, solid traits so char- 
acteristically American, and, as stated be- 
fore, we shall then be well on the highway 
to anarchy. Self-discipline is what we 
need; not outside prohibitions. 

“Well,” you may ask, “exactly what has 
all this to do with the problems of our wild 
life?” Simply that danger threatens us in 
the politics of the present day. Today we 
are prone to neglect the value of the indi- 


BAG| 


Seeman 








vidual, and think only of the mass, forget- 
ting that the mass is made up of indi- 
viduals. It were better that we get right 
down and study conditions around us, and 
stop theorizing for a time. Let the indi- 
vidual assume a large share of the respon- 
sibility of the welfare of our wild life, and 
not leave it all up to the “Government.” 
for, after all, the government is no super- 
human genie, who, by rubbing a magic 
lamp, can mysteriously remedy the effects 
of our own misuse and debauchery of the 
gifts of nature. No, the government is 
made up of individuals who, in most cases. 
know less than we do about what ought to 
be done. 

And so let us be wary of “great projects” 
which may reflect overdue credit to their 
conceivers, and let us fight those hot- 
headed reformers with everything we’ve 
got! We don’t want, we don’t need reform: 
what we do need is clear thinking, educa- 
tion, progress along sane and steady lines. 
and less stress on the sensational. “Big 
business” has gone to our head, and we’ve 
got to get it out! 

And, therefore, before sponsoring sweep- 
ing movements of any kind that may affect 
others, let us first soberly consider them in 
the light of a fair and unbiased judgment. 
and ask, “What about ourselves?” 

Pa. R. Batney. 


Madison River Loch Levens 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 
picture of myself and two loch levens (01 
German brown trout, some say), which | 

















O. D. Carper and his two dandy loch levens 
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and the other 6 pounds, were taken from 
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‘aught on my vacation trip last September. 
These trout, one of which weighed 5 pounds 


the Madison River, a few miles out of Yel- 
iowstone National Park. O.D.Carprr. 
Idaho. 





Trespass Law Upheld by Montana 
Supreme Court 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a clip- 
ping from one of our local newspapers, de- 
scribing the new ruling made by the Su- 
preme Court of Montana. This ruling has | 
been the debate for practically all our rod | 
ind gun clubs within the state; also, con- 
siderable argument has arisen thru different 
papers, claiming it is unfair to the sports- 
man, based on the view that the farmer 
does not own the water right to the stream 
that passes thru his land, and therefore 
should not be enabled to prevent everyone 
from fishing. Further, the legislature passed 
a law appointing a state game and fish com- 
mission for the sole purpose of erecting 
fish hatcheries to stock the various streams, 
and spent considerable money in so doing. 
The majority of the sportsmen do not even 
feel like taking out a fishing license, as they 
are liable to get into trouble in fishing the 
streams they stocked. | 
Mont. Nei, Grogan, | 
Secretary Deer Lodge Anglers’ Club. 





THE CLIPPING 


Rights of owners of farming and ranching land as | 
against those of hunters and fishermen going upon 
such land are definitely set forth in a decision of 
the Montana Supreme Court rendered in the case 
of H. J. Herrin of Wolf Creek, against William 
Sutherland of Great Falls. A decision of Judge 
A. J. Horskey of the District Court of Lewis and 
Clark County holding Sutherland to have been a 
trespasser on Herrin’s land is affirmed by the 
higher court’s decision. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court is written by 
Chief Justice L. L. Callaway and is concurred in 
hy all other justices. 

The propositions of law settled are: 

“The owner of land thru which a stream passes 
owns the bed of the stream if it is not a navigable 
stream and has the exclusive right to the fish in 
the stream while such fish are in the waters with- 
in his land; 

“Tf the stream is navigable the owner of the 
land owns everything above the low water mark; 

‘*Persons attempting to pass over the land held 
to be property of the farmer, or the stream which 
is posted, is a trespasser and subject to criminal 
prosecution and the owner may recover damages 
‘rom the trespasser ; 

“Held, that the defendant standing upon land 
owned by another and fired over the dwelling of | 
the plaintiff interfered with ‘the quiet, undis- | 
urbed, peaceful enjoyment of the plaintiff’? and | 
thus committed a technical trespass at least.’’ 

This decision was anticipated if the matter | 
reached the state Supreme Court. If this opinion | 
will be the means of eliminating an unnecessary 
state bureau, all well and good. A permit from 
the farmer should now be sufficient for the fisher- 
man. 





Note.—Of course, there are two sides to the 
uestion, and we think there is no doubt but that 
1 certain element of fishermen and hunters are re- 
sponsible for the apparently severe restrictions 
placed upon those of us who do show a disposi- 
on to recognize property rights and display 

me semblance of sportsmanship. We know that 
yme careless and unthinking people have in the 
ast (and still do) failed to recognize the right of 
the property owner, indiscriminately damaging 
ncees, growing crops, live stock and other things 

general, and the rest of us must suffer with 
em. 

Personally, we cannot make ourselves see that 
ly one person, or group of persons, has a right 

claim ownership of trout which were placed in 
ir streams by state and government. These fish 

e planted, protected, and we believe intended 

r the people at large. And that is as it should 

It is too bad that a certain class has made it 
rd for the others; but we have seen cases of 
ndalism which made us wonder that there are 

t more ‘‘No Trespassing’’ signs posted. Of 

urse, there may be some property owners who 
« @ not in sympathy with the sportsman, good or 

‘d, but these, from our own observations, are in 

e minority, and most of them are willing to 

set the gentlemanly sportsman half way. Clubs 

ch as yours can do much toward bringing 
out a better feeling between the property own- 
and the angler, and it is certainly worth work- 








Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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There is such a wide difference in silk fish- 
ing line values, that perhaps you should select 
your lines with greater care than any other 
part of your fishing equipment. 


The quality of Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
has never been doubted. They have long 
been known for their strength, long wear, 
smoothness and speed in every kind of fish- 
ing—fly, bait casting or trolling. They are 


Kingfisher made only of pure Japanese silk—no spun 

Via Enameled silk —no artificial silk. Every one is fully guar- 

/ Oiled Silk anteed in workmanship or material. Sold by 
One of the toughest, hess sporting goods dealers. 


best wearing lines ever 


made. Saturated and W/RITE today for free catalog descnbing 
coated with specially 


prepared oils and thin all styles. 
coat of enamel. 25-yd. 


coils. Price per 100 The Horton Mfg. Co., 233 Horton St. 
yds., 12 Ib. test, $3.50. adie past ci — orton 


Higher tests in propor- 
tion. Manufacturers of Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, 
« : Luckie Rods, Blue Grass Reels, Meek Reels. 
If your dealer can’t 


supply you, order di- Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


= rect, enclosing price. 
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It Never Can Happen Again— New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER $ 42 5 0 








With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 

23" barrel, 6% Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 

Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. ; 

Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone and 

no more can be had. We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers from Maine to Alaska. 

Names of owners in your locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a few pre-war made, extra 

finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of $5 M. O. If cash is sent 

with order, 25 cartridges free. S.P. 8 mm. cartridges, $8.50 per hundred. Not Sold 
Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Payments $10 monthly. By — 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 











A Regular $1.65 Book for $1.15 Postpaid 


THE STORY OF JACK 


AND OTHER DOG STORIES 
By HORACE LYTLE, Author of ‘‘Breaking a Bird Dog’’ 


There are many people who will agree that a really good dog story is as fine a piece of entertainment 
as can be found, and all such will delight in this unusual group of stories, written by a man who knows 
dogs as few do. In these stories are humor, pathos and real drama, and in each one the chief character 
is a dog, airedale, collie, setter, or hound. Here are an unforgetable gallery of dog ein te the lov- 
able airedale who liked butter cakes and who fought to the death with a vicious Eskimo dog in Nome; 
Sandy's “golf dog,” Bruce, who was allowed in the championship match as caddy; Old Frank, the setter, 
who “held his point” while a whirling snowstorm near! besied im; and others equally vivid with in- 
terest and life. It is a book that contains the companionship, the affection, the heroism, and the good sense 
that are to be found in dogs such as “Jack,” “Pal,” “Old Frank,” and the rest. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.15 (or send C. O. D.) for ““The Story of Jack.” 
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The Old 
Reliable’ 


Send it in Now! 


Does your Parker need over- 

hauling or refinishing ? Send 

it to the factory now and be 

certain of having it in first- 

class condition for the next 

shooting season. Don’t wait 
until the last minute 
and expect prompt 
service. 


PARKER BROS. 
«Master Gun Makers 

34 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn. 





















The Bock 
Be bh 


Showing, at new low prices, 
complete line of fine Rods, 
:, aa «= Reels, Lines and Baits. 


e  ) Shakespeare Co., 486 Pitcher St. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


nS TACK LE 


MR. ANGLER! 


To be successful you must have 
a Landing Net, and you’ll nev- 
er know what a REALLY con- 
venient one is until you try a 
“BARNES” 
FOLDING NET 
Folds to half length, easy to 
carry, instantly extended and 
locked ready to use. 
Aluminum or Split Bamboo 
Frame with Brown Linen, 
Net ooo -Oe.08 
Green Waterproof, 
___, SERRE .. $3.50 
BOOKLET 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order one 
You will like it. 


CARLOS G. YOUNG 
320 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


ZiGET THIS 


A real book, chockful of ore — 
fishing, camping and outdoors. big bar- 
gain book showing the best of sunita at 
the lowest prices 

My big Spring Outdoor Manual is just off 
the press. You may have a copy free for the 
asking. 

P. VON FRANTZIUS 

608 DIVERSEY PARKWAY Dept. 1133 CHICAGO 


























BRAND-NEW 


COLT 
REVOLVERS 


Army Special, .32-20, .38 or 






-41-cal.; 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel. 
Price .._--- $80.00 
ae -ositive Special, .32-20 or .38-cal.; 


4, 5 or 6-inch barrel. Price- _$28.50 
Pay postmaster, plus postage, upon delivery 
G. N. PORTMAN Co., 


| other 


|a bird, 
| month. 


| boys well for 
| cause, for 


122 N. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois | 


teal Breeding 
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Conducted by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN 








You will want to be on the lookout for 
rats this month as they move around to 
quarters, exploring the inimediate 
neighborhood for a change of abode. If 
one of your neighbors keeps pigs, or has 


grain carelessly protected, he will keep 
breeding plenty of rats to move to your 
place. 

Now, a long plank, or a succession of 


boards, say a foot wide, leaned against 
your barns and other buildings, will get all 
visiting rats, weasels, and mink before they 
do damage. Set a number of jump traps 
every foot or so behind the board or 
boards, without bait, and you will be sur- 
prised at the number of rats and other 
vermin that will be caught. A marauding 
rat or weasel will always investigate hid- 
den passages around strange premises be- 
fore making his raids. Of course, when you 
find a rat doing damage among your birds 
or eggs, you Immediately set out to get 
him. Get him before he does harm, as he 
is much easier to catch. After a rat kills a 
young bird, he will keep killing. He knows 
how to do it. Any poison put out for him 
will be untouched, as he has had warm 
blood once and he wants it always. He 
will not eat dead things. Jump traps gen- 
erally catch a rat so that he cannot give a 
warning squeak. If he jumps the first trap, 
or the second, or the third trap, the fourth 
or the fifth or the last trap will get him 
sure. 

Rat traps should be set 365 days in the 
year, and hair trigger at that. If your boys 
are properly instructed in rat catching, 
they will take very keen interest in the 
work. It is best not to reward them for 
catching rats, but let them do it for the 
sport of the thing. You might give them a 
monthly allowance as long as no game 
birds are killed by rats. Then, if a rat kills 
cut off their allowance for that 
This is the Chinese way of doing 
things, and is a good way. Careless game 
keepers have cost me a lot of valuable 
birds, just because they leave the traps 
snapped; never have them on the job. 

Your last good chance to capture skunks 
is during this month of March. Get them 
now, while they are easily caught, ane 
while their fur has value. In the summer 
months they are terrible destroyers of eggs 
and nesting birds, and are then most diffi- 
cult to catch. I have caught as many as 
seven of these animals during two Febru- 
ary nights, and have trapped during the 
hot weather without catching one. 

Crows are considering your game birds 
this month, and they will give you fre- 
quent calls. They eat an unbelievable 
number of eggs and young birds. Pay your 
every crow they shoot, be- 


every crow they kill, they will 
caution and scare away a great number 


from your place. Crows have a good mem- 
ory. Now, I do not want to be the indi- 
rect or direct reason for one of you having 
a boy killed or injured while crow shoot- 
ing. Teach your boys to use their 12-bore 
shotgun by having the breech open all the 
time. It takes but a second, or even less, 
to close it. In this way it is quite safe 
when not in use. Give them a single-load- 


ing .22 that will carry a long rifle cart- 
ridge; tell them to carry the rifle empty 
and poke the cartridge in just before shoot- 
ing. It can be slipped in in a second. Al- 
ways be safe. Give your boys most strict 
orders not to permit other boys, who may 
accompany them, to do otherwise. Carry 
the .22 empty; carry the 12-gauge with the 
breech open. Even the .410 for house spar- 
rows should have the breech open. Every 
game farmer should give his boys a care- 
ful drilling on gun caution. 

I go thus into detail, because a very good 
friend of mine shot himself in his haste and 
excitement a few years ago. Do not get 
excited. If the bird or animal gets away 
this time, you will doubtless have another 
chance at him before very long. 

I remember looking along the barrel of 
a .22 at a very large horned owl that had 
killed a lot of my own and my neighbors’ 
birds. Then I paused, contemplating how 
sure I was of him, when, in the fraction 
of a second, he raised his huge wings (5 
feet 2 inches) and away he sailed. I said to 
myself, “Tomorrow.” But that fellow nev- 
er allowed me to get that close again. How- 
ever, I trapped him and that is how I was 
able to measure him—no, that bird was a 
female of the species. An old, old, old 
guineacock had frozen to death, or just 
died naturally, and most obligingly, and I 
put him on a roof in a natural roosting 
and caught this large owl. I have 
weighed a great number of owls, snowy, 
great horned, Arctic horned, and great gray 
owls, and have found the male birds to 
weigh 34% pounds and the female birds 
5% pounds. They are nothing but feath- 
ers and claws, terribly strong legs, and they 
are covered with large black lice. 

You who have sufficient capital, and in- 
tend to go into game bird breeding on an 
extensive scale, must make arrangements 
to secure certain of your birds for 1927 
breeding now; that is, you must send in 
your order now for certain birds that are 
imported into this country about the end of 
spring, and then only. For birds that are 
bred in this country by the various game 
breeders, you can wait until the end of 
July or the first of August before ordering, 
which means that you would receive the 
birds in September. These birds would 
then be settled down to your place by the 
following spring, and would be ready to 
breed. This is true with certain birds im- 
ported in early and late spring. Such birds 
remain on your place all summer, get to 
feel at home, and in the following spring 
will breed to your satisfaction. 

This is the month that you will begin 
limiting your visitors, while during Apri! 
and May, and even into July, they should 
be shut off certain sections of your farm 
altogether. 

When I was a boy, I often dropped my 
gun for my fishing rod, as providing me 
with more sport. We often read of people 
who have dropped their guns for cameras, 
finding keener enjoyment in getting closer 
to the birds for pictures. I will admit that 
those who enter the field of game breeding 
will find a sport so fascinating that you 
will find you are discharging more cart- 
ridges and using your gun more than be- 
fore you discarded it for the camera. I 

rarely go out without my .410, 22, or 12- 
gauge that I do not see something that 
loves game birds. About the middle of 
October, I shot off the .410 at a flock of 
crow blackbirds, and again at a flock of 
sparrows (which are destructive to birds 
and eggs) while I was in the middle of my 
blue, snow and bernicle geese, and they 
never moved. I was afraid they might 
fuss, but the blackbirds and sparrows wert 
altogether too familiar and impudent. Some 
years ago, I let a friend have some of my 
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flying wild geese, and he has bred a score of 
them since. Every December he clips their 
wings, and always finds a lot of shot in the 
wings. This at least secures them against 
trusting outsiders too much, but it is a 
nuisance to have flying wild geese at home 
and have hunters shooting at them during 
the hunting season. 

By the way, some of you who have asked 
for information may find quite a delay in 
recelving answers to your inquiries, due to 
the fact that I have been traveling about 
quite a bit. While I have an experimental 
farm at Islington, Ontario, I have been 
about thru Canada and the United States 
a great deal during the last three years. My 
little valley—Echo Valley—is just on the 
outskirts of Toronto; a quiet, deep-wooded 
valley of high trees, with a good creek, 
along which vermin delight to search for 
prey. I have found all kinds of vermin 
here, even to a semi-tame wolf that had 
escaped from its owner. I shot this depre- 
dator with a .22 long rifle bullet at quite a 
distance—a lucky shot. He had killed 
many of my neighbors’ birds, and they had 
not been fortunate in getting him, and he 
had just started in on mine when I saw 
him. He had killed two of the wing- 
wounded wild geese that had bred well at 
Echo Valley; they were, indeed, my best 
birds, so I did not wait to run back to the 
house for the .25-20 high-power rifle, but, | 
catching him red-handed, eating his second | 
bird, I chanced a shot with the 22. His| 
specialty was water fowl, and he always 
started eating them from the legs up. I 
had heard of his evil habits for some time, 
so when he came along I was partially pre- 
pared. I buried him by a cantankerous, 
stubborn, grafted or improved black wal- 
nut tree that refused to grow, and you 
should have seen that tree spring to life the 
next summer. Cats make excellent tree 
food, too, and I never dishonor one by 
throwing it away, but give it honorable 
burial beside a favorite nut tree, so that it 
may do some good. My game farm serves 
a double purpose—the growing of nut trees 
grafted from unusually worth-while nuts | 
gathered from the four corners of this 
round earth; and the breeding of birds that 
are difficult to breed. For instance, I had 
my bernicle geese ten or eleven years before 
they bred this last spring. But it certainly 
was a joy to see their goslings. 

There are many middle-aged and elderly 
men wanting something to give them an in- 
terest in life, or to fill their spare hours. 
These men could take up game farming. 
They would soon discover a zest in life 
they had not had before. We cannot all 
travel to British Columbia, or to Africa or 
South America and shoot game, but we can 
all bring game to our own farm or garden 
and have it breed for us. With the game 
will come much sport, as vermin will al- 
ways follow game. I would certainly miss 
my valley, my birds and my trees, and 
there are many men and women in North 
America who would find game bird or ani- 
mal breeding a fascinating study. 

Some time ago, a very wealthy broker re- 
tired from business to a bit of a place not 
far from Echo Valley. The place had been 
a part of his old farm, a worthless bit of 
sandy soil that would only half grow a 
tree. "Iwas no wonder he left the farm 
ind went to the city to make a living! He 
wanted to beautify his sixty acres, and em- 
loyed a Scotsman who hauled great quan- 
tities of black muck and fertilizers and 
‘hanged the soil entirely. Then he brought 
n a pair of common pheasants. And. his 
‘mployer liked them so well that he was 
dered to obtain others. The Scotsman 
ought another pair of birds; then another 
air. And so on. As his employer only 
wanted one pair of each variety, he has 
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Waltham “SPORTSMAN” 
Strap Watch 


EMARKABLE Waltham achievement—designed for hunt- 
ing, camping, golfing, fishing, motoring, sports; office use. 


Has the wonderful “SHOCK-PROOF’’ movement, double- 
strength mainspring, steel wheels, plates, escapement. Impervi- 
ous to weather and shocks. Sizzling sun, freezing weather. 
jars, exposure do not affect its time-keeping. Built into spe- 
cial DUST-PROOF, MOISTURE-PROOF case. 


Sportsmen, Business Men, Professional Men 
Globe-Trotters AMAZED at its Performance 


E have sold hundreds to professional men, business men, 
sportsmen, globe-trotters—they are amazed at its marvel- 


ous performance under most gruelling conditions. The CASE is 
gold-filled, double stock; smart RECTANGULAR shape, stylish, 
refined; wins admiring glances. Radium numerals and hands 
tell the time vividly in pitch darkness. Strap is 
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kept adding various breeds, until now he is 
looking after the game bird section only. 
This Scotsman came to my place and I 
chanced to see him. I told him of this and 
that game bird, where they could be se- 
cured, how much thev would cost, and so 
on. A week later, I chanced to visit the 
place where he was employed and was sur- 
prise d to see the birds. 

“a was teling you about this bird, and 
that,” I remarked, “but you had them all 
the time.” 

“Oh, no,” he explained, “I rushed to the 
telegraph office and wired for them, men- 
tioning your name so they would know I 
was all right, and they came on immediate- 
ly, in splendid condition.” 

That is what I call action. Yet this 
Scotsman—like all others—is a very cau- 
tionus man. He has lost but one bird dur- 
ing the years he has had game birds, so 
that he is not wasting money. I do not 
like to see people put several thousand 
dollars into rare and valuable game birds 
and have them die because they do not 
know how to care for them and feed them. 

In writing me for information, be as de- 
tailed as possible. For instance, a man 
wrote me from Chicago about starting a 
game farm, telling me what he preferred to 
raise, what locality he would prefer, and so 
on, and added that he had plenty of capi- 
tal. Such information gives me more lati- 
tude in advising a man what to do. When 
you write, let me know if you are a boy, a 
farmer, a city man, what land you have, or 
if you have none, if you are wealthy or 
poor, and so on, as it helps me to advise 
you. It helps, too, to know if you are a 
bachelor, or a married man with children 
who can help you in a new enterprise ; . 
you wish to keep the birds or animals as 
business; as a sideline to your other oak: 
or as a hobby. One inquirer told me was 
down with sciatica and lumbago, and i 
addition to giving him information about 
birds, I advised him what to do for him- 
self. No, I did not advise him to try this 
or that patent medicine, or other medicine ; 
I game him dieteic advice, for I do not like 
to see a man suffer needlessly, or spend 
money uselessly. No game breeder can go 
to bed and let a stranger take care of his 
valuable stock. There is no profit in that. 
I may say I had seen this man a year pre- 
viously, and saw his trouble coming on, 
but advice unasked is not worth giving. 

I often think of a great Italian composer 
—he’s still living, so I won’t mention names 
—who lived in an attic, on black bread, 
tomatoes, cucumbers and raw chestnuts, 
for which he was too poor to afford a fire 
to roast them. On such food, he composed 
a most beautiful opera, which made him 
famous and rich. Then he stuffed himself 
on all kinds of rich food, and has never 
given us anything worth while since. A 
game breeder, by the way, has to be a most 
scientific dietetician for his birds. 

One thing to do this month is to sow 
Duteh white clover seed on any bare spots 
about your game farm. Geese, ducks, and 
most other birds, like this clover better 
than alfalfa. It will also save many late 
hatched birds, especially your young geese. 

This is the month to put your hen and 
cock pheasants together. I think it best to 
separate them just before the egg-laving is 
finished, the previous year, and then put 
them together about March 1. Some varie- 
ties breed in pairs, but many will take from 
two to five hens to a cock. Clip the spurs 
of Amherst, Elliot, Reeves and such other 
varieties as are apt to kill their hens. Also 
clip one wing very well. When you find a 
cock hammering his. mate, snip off the 
sharp point of his bill as well. There is 
far less of this hen killing in large pens 
than there is in small pens. In small pens, 


where there is little cover and no space for 
exercising, the cocks just don’t know what 
to do with themselves, so they bully their 
mates, just as do some men. 

Look about this month and see where 
you will secure your setting bantams for 
grouse and quail hatching, your big hens 





Spring BEAR HUNTING 


In wildest part of Jackson’s Hole Country. Brown and 
black bear numerous. Complete outfits. Experienced 
guides. Satisfaction guaranteed with all arrangements. 
ake reservation at once for spring hunt. 
Write or wire W. LE. HIATT, Propri-ctor 
TRIANGLE F RANCH VIA DANIEL, WYOMING 














for pheasant hatching. Some very success- | 


ful pheasant breeders do not have a ban- 
tam on the farm. 
pheasants, by the way, that has to hatch 


There is one breed of | 


her own eggs—the peacock pheasants. Some | 


men will not tolerate a chicken of any de- 
scription on the farm, but use the incuba- 
tor and brooder only. In this way, they 
are absolutely free from lice of all kinds, as 
well as from gape, the worms, and so on. 

I would have a few gineaufowl, that is, 
pearl or common guineafowl, on the place, 
as they are good alarm clocks. Don’t let 
them run about among your baby birds, as 


they will just hit them one peck and kill a | 


bird without cause. 

Plant useful shrubs and trees this month. 
This is work that you will never regret. It 
will become more and more interesting to 
you as the years pass. Look up back arti- 
cles as to what trees and shrubs should be 
planted for game bird food. Then, too, 
you doubtless know many shrubs and trees 
that produce food that birds love to eat. 
This work does not mean the expenditure 
of a great deal of money, because you can 
obtain many little shrubs and trees in 
nearby woods and swampy places for your 
purpose. Be careful to dig up all the roots 
and do not injure them, and to plant in 
similar soil. Do not put a shrub that likes 
to have its feet wet, in a dry spot, for it will 
not live for you. 





Game Breeding Queries 


I am interested in fur farming and would like to 
know what the chances are in this field, starting 
on a small scale. I would prefer breeding mink. 
Is this a good project? How should I start? 
Where can I get books? What is the best loca- 
tion?—R. S., Mo. 

Answe r.—Read up well on fur farming before 
you start. The outdoor magazines usually adver- 
tise quite a number of books which are not ex- 
pensive. I would suggest that you get a place on 
one of the fur ranches and thus secure first-hand 
knowledge. Or, if you are on a farm already, and 
have a suitable place—that is, a stream, pond, or 
small lake—you could secure a pair of these ani- 
mals and startin. If you have a small spring, you 
could dam it to make a bit of water for mink. 
Write the Bureau of Biological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
printed matter on fur farming, as well as a list 
of people in your section of the country who are 
breeding animals for fur.—G. H. C. 


I have been reading Outdoor Life for some 
time, and have enjoyed it very much. I came to 
this part of the country forty-three years ago, just 
in time to see the old Indian trails and the buffalo 
trails which were everywhere. The buffalo licks 
are still plain. Up to 1890 wild geese were so 
plentiful they were a nuisance. Besides this game, 
we also had what we called the blue sand hill 
cranes, which were also very plentiful. Then there 
were a few, very few of what I called a white 
crane. They were very large, and I never saw 
over four in a bunch at one time. I am positive 
I have not seen one of these white cranes for 
thirty-five years. Are there any left? Was there 
a white crane? These birds would go north in the 
spring and return in the fall, the same as the geese 
and the blue cranes. I would be pleased to know 
about the white birds.—A. N., S. D. 

Answer.—I enjoyed receiving "your letter with 
its interesting information. The sand hill cranes 
are still very plentiful in sections, tho they, too, 
would soon be annihilated if they were not pro- 
tected. The large crane that you call the white 
crane is the whooping crane, and is now almost 
extinct. There are several pairs nesting in Sas- 
katchewan, which the Government watches very 
closely to see they are not disturbed. The Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan is particularly interested 
in protecting these birds, as there are so few left; 
only three or four pairs. They are fully protected 
under the International Migratory Game Bird 
Act, or treaty, but it sees as tho that act were 
made almost too late to save these birds. I saw a 
pair of these birds at Bronx Park Zoo, New York 
City. They winter about the Gulf of Mexico and 
in Mexico, like the geese and ducks. The Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan had a picture of a nest 
of these whooping cranes in one of ag game re- 
ports of four or five years ago.—G. H. C. 
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Vacationist 
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By CLAUDE P. 
FORDYCE 


With an introduction 
by STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 


This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, 
written by an experienced and enthusiastic 
outdoorsman, who knows America’s play- 
grounds and just what you need to know and 
do to make your out-of-doors vacation a holi- 
day—a time of pleasure and recreation. It 
shows you how to smooth the way when you 
go out ‘“‘to rough it.” 
Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colorado 
Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 
Numerous illustrations and practical how-to- 
make diagrams. Three-color jacket; 12-mo. 
silk cloth; $2.60. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
nineties, SCALES 


(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of that 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exac/ 
weight of the big game 
killed on yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity ofother side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds, 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooksandrings 
folded the scales occupy 
a@ space the size of a 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 
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By Er M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 


Bogs ww ARKA five years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa, 
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7 & spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
Ak famous American sports- 
man. His thrilling adven- 


tures after lions and other 
big game will interest you 
from beginning to end. The 
Pee ee Sc itis book contains over 2 

S S pages. Edition limited. 


$3.10 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Hunting Expeditions 
in Tanganyika Territory 
‘*The Hunters’ Paradise’”’ 

19 Years of Actual Experience 


TERMS: $1250 first month, $1190 each 
month thereafter. Everything furnished 
except guns, ammunition, and licenses. 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
CANON CITY COLORADO 














Big-Game Hunting 
in the Yukon 


Parties taken into the headwaters of 
the White River country. Pack and 
saddle horses. Abundance of Moose, 
Caribou, Sheep, Goat and Bear 
(Grizzly). A wonderful country. Ex- 
perienced guides, first-class equip- 
ment, insure a successful hunt in 
comfort. Reference, C. B. of Com- 
merce. Write or wire. 


JAS. FAIR 
P. O. Box 53 WHITEHORSE, 
YUKON TERRITORY, CANADA 











RANCH LIFE IN 


ARIZONA 


The land of sun. Spend the winter out of doors. 
Fine saddle horses, beautifultrails, round-ups, 
camping. All modern comforts. 


For booklet and photographs write to the 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


Johnson, Cochise County, Arizona 
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amping trips, from 
ilacier Park to Yel- 
»wstone Park. Follow 
he Rocky Mountains 
rom pore to park | 
vhere there is all kinds 

f game. Wonderful 4 
cenery. Nameless # 
ikes and streams. § 
suaranteed shots at * 

ear in the spring. Elk in season. 


Everything furnished. 
eferences from all parts of the world. 
HICK GRIMSLEY, Registered Guide, BYNUM, MONT. 





ANADIAN ROCKIES for big game; sheep, moose, 
caribou, goat, bear; camping and pack-train trips. 
enison & Brittain, Outfitters, Mount Robson, B.C. 3-3 











booking a limited number 


information. 





Hunt Big Game in 
ALASKA 


Tustumena Lake -: Kenai Peninsula 


An organization of Alaskans, composed of business men, 
sportsmen, experienced licensed guides and packers, main- 
taining modern lodges in a hunters’ paradise—the pre- 
mier big-game country of the North—where moose, 
sheep, goats, bear and other wild game abound, now 


season. Can also accommodate several spring bear par- 
ties. Highest class service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank 
and commercial references. Send for booklet and detailed 


Alaska Glacier Tours Association 


(Home Office— Anchorage, Alaska) 
To Insure Prompt Reply Please Address 


406 Commonwealth Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 





of reservations for the 1926 

















kinds of hunting in the territory. 





ALASKA 


THE, GREATEST HUNTING ON THE CONTINENT 


Grizzly, Brown and Glacier Bears, 
great quantities. Will be glad to furnish accurate information on all 


We were reared in the territory and have conducted hunting and exploring parties 
all over Alaska, and every one of them has been a great success. 
for information, as hunting dates must be made months in advance. 

CONRAD MILLER and VERNE ROBINSON, Box 713, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


References: First Bank of Cordova and Alaska Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska 


Moose, Caribou, Sheep and Goats in 


Write AT ONCE 











BIG GAME! BIG TROUT! 
ALLAN RANCH 


Sun River Canyon of Rocky Mountains 
Elk — Deer — Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Guarantee to show you the game. 
Trout Fishing — Camping— Pack Train Trips. 
Limited number of House Guests. Booklet. 
RALPH ALLAN, Licensed Guide and Outfitter, 
AUGUSTA, MONTANA. 


Bear. 





WHERE HUNTERS and big game meet—Mountain 

View Hunting Lodge. Modern. Spring bear and lion 
hunting behind well-trained dogs. Mountain touring 
by pack-train. Fine trout fishing in that wonderful 
Middle Fork of Salmon River. Big-game hunting in 
season. Correspondence _ solicited. oo Allison, 





Hunters’ Guide, Myers Cove, Idaho. P.O. Forney, 
Idaho. S 
ALASKA-YUKON BIG GAME — For moose, sheep, 


black and brown bears, 


caribou, goats, grizzlies, te’ 


write Johnnie Johns, Carcross, Yukon Territory. 


Huntin the Klondike for Big Game 


If you are looking for a real, sure Big Game spot, let 
us take you to the Coal Creek section of the Klondike, 
district of Yukon. A virgin hunting field. Abundance 
of Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep and Grizzly Bear. 
No hardships. We operate from Dawson City Full 
particulars by mail or wire. 


WILLIAMS & MAYER 
Communicate with E. B. Houghtaling, » Ae 


TRAVEL AND SPORT 


Colonel, British Army, retired, keen, energetic, 
good knowledge various languages, experienced 
all sports, wishes to conduct tour for one or more 
kindred spirits anywhere in Asia or Africa. Ex- 
cellent big-game hunting, polo, pig-sticking or 
any other sport provided if required. Write Box 
1264, The Dorland Agency Ltd., 14 Regent St., 
London, S. W. 1, England. 


Dawson, 








BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing i in Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 








Big-Game Hunters 


HUNT IN IDAHO 


this fall, 


where you can see the game. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 
| Hunters and Guides 


Orofino, Idaho 
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$1200.00 
JoBeGiven4way 


Write a Letter 
and Win a Prize! 


$1200 in Cash Prizes to Users of 
Miller’s A-1 Products! 


$100 a month for 12 months to 
be given to users of Miller’s A-1 | 
Products, Battle Creek Health 
Food for Dogs—if you’ll write 
letters telling us about the results 
of using these products! 

Write a letter, not more than 200 
words long; and with it send a 
photograph of your dogs using 
one or more of Miller’s A-1 prod- 
ucts, Tell the name of your dog- 
food dealer. Address the letter to 
“Contest Letters,’’ Battle Creek 
Dog Food Co., Battle Creek. And 
start at once, for the contest be- 
gins NOW. 


Cash Prizes for Best Letters 
Each Month 

Ist Prize $50 4th Prize $5 

2nd Prize $25 5th Prize $5 

3rd Prize $10 6th Prize $5 


Champions the world over are fed 
on Miller’s A-1 Products. Every 
breed, of every age, can thrive 
and keep in show condition on 
these fine health foods for dogs: 
Miller’s A-1 Biscuit, Kibbled Bis- 
cuit, Puppy Meal, Ration. And 
Canin-ol (Wash). 


Ask your dealer for particulars 


or write us for free sample 
and contest rules! ' 
wa 


Dept. W a 


ATTLE CREEK DOG Foon Co. 
E Battle Creek Michigan 





























Attention, Sportsmen! 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of INA. 
ILL., is the home of high class 
dogs. We are offering coon, 
skunk and opossum hounds that 
are cold trailers and tree bark- 
ers. They are real cooners and 
deliver the game. Have plent 
st hratclnaneabett keumtewhden 
will please the most critical. Also 
offer best of pointers and set- 
ters, beagles, fox-terriers 
Choice young dogs and pup- 
pies, ten days’ trial. Descrip- 
tive price list ten cents. 














AGOOD | 
ALL DOG OWNERS 


Feeding the sporting dog, be he Bird Dog, 
Hound, Terrier, Retriever—or whatever 
the breed—is a very important problem, 
for his condition has a great effect upon his 
work. It has been found that there is noth- 
ing to compare with our convenient foods 


Ken-L-Ration & Hemo-Ration 


which come in cans all ready to serve. 

All meat used in these products is inspect- 
ed and passed by the United States De- || 
partment of Agriculture (Est. E-67). 


Upon request we will send a 1-lb. can free 
to any reader of Outdoor Life 


CHAPPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
ROCKFORD 


ILLINOIS 





[JEMO“ RATION | 
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Dan 


I did not own Dan—he belonged to a 
friend; but he was mine to hunt with 
whenever I chose, alone or with his legal 
master, and that was often. 

If he had a pedigree, we never knew it, 
nor cared. No high-sounding, unpronounc- 
able name was his—simply Dan; to my 
mind the best, most lovable Irish spaniel 
that ever broke ice to retrieve a wounded 
mallard. But surely there was little of the 
mongrel in his makeup, and thru his veins 
there must have coursed the warm rich 
blood of royal forefathers, because he was 
a thorobred and a gentleman in every sense 
of the word, loyal to the core, intelligent 
and kind, with an uncanny nose, and an 


| unceasingly tireless worker. 


Many times, out in western Colorado, 
where he lived and died, I have seen him 
retrieve for four shooters, or more, when a 
heavy flight of ducks was on and limits 
were the rule rather than the exception; 
returning again and again to the frigid 
water, thru slush or a thin crust of rapidly 
forming ice, shivering as with the ague, 
but never content to accept warmth and 
blankets in the dugout near the duck 
pond while yet a single bird, crippled or 
dead, remained on water or shore. 

Never did we lose a cripple when Dan 
was along—it simply wasn’t done. We left 
them to Dan, and he got them all, ranging 
far and wide in a frenzy of haste, with that 
wonderfully sensitive nose of kis almost 
rubbing the ground when on the trail of a 
wounded duck. When there was no trail to 
follow, but a single lying somewhere out 
there in the sage brush bordering our pond, 
he would tack and cross-section prettily, 
raising his head and sniffing the air for that 


faint, elusive scent that he knew and loved, - 


then speed straight as the course of a bul- 
let, incredible distances sometimes, and 
hurry back to the blind with the kill. Not 
once did he mangle or chew a bird, wound- 
ed or dead. There were no teeth marks in 
the flesh, ever, when Dan retrieved them. 
They were handled as softly as a kitten 
in the mouth of its mother, and as effi- 
ciently. 

He needed no coaxing to drop a bird, as 
do many dogs that I have hunted with. 
Invariably and promptly they were brought 
to headquarters, and there deposited. It 


| was a business with him, a job to be done, 


and he never loafed. A pat on the head, 
and an “Atta boy, Dan,” and he was off 
like a streak, following the direction of a 
hand-waved signal as tho he were human. 
He worked best on kindness—harsh com- 
mands and crossly-spoken words cowed 
him, and he could not understand them. 
But a little praise that was his just due, a 
friendly tickling of his ribs or a caressing 


| stroke of the hand, and he would twist his 


body into all sorts of contorted shapes in 


| an esctasy of joy, happy, and asking no fur- 


ther reward. 
From puppyhood days he had_ been 
taught that there must be no retrieving or 


running wild while there was shooting go- 
ing on; that his place until the command, 
“Bring ’em in, Dan,” was given, was a 
crouch at the feet ofthis master, or in the 
blind. And no chain;was necessary; sim- 
ply a whispered command would keep him 
there, whining softly in his trembling eager- 
ness, while the rattle of shotgun fire that 
assured him of his sport to follow went on 
overhead. In a lull he would raise slightlv 
on his fore paws, looking at us with a world 
of expression in those great amber-brown 
eyes, as if to ask, “Readv?” If the answer 
was, “Not yet, old boy,” down he would 
sink again, still eager and anxious, but ac- 
cepting without question the wisdom of his 
master—his God. 

Dan was not a large dog; in fact, rather 
small for his breed, and I do not suppose 
he would have merited a second glance in 
the competition of a breeders’ display. But 
we cared naught for that. He was a friend, 
a pal, dependable and true, and we knew 
that he was pure gold. 

He died thru my carelessness, or thought- 
lessness, when about six years old; died 
with my hand upon his head, while I vainly 
endeavored to swallow that emotional! 
lump of something that clogged my own 
throat. 

Dan had followed me to the office that 
day, and for an hour or two had slept, 
curled up beside my desk. The railroad 
company with which I was then connected 
had been carrying on a campaign for the 
extermination of prairie dogs along the 
right-of-way, and we had mixed a great 
washtub full of poisoned wheat, using 
syrup to cause the poison to stick to the 
grains. All the wheat had been shipped out, 
but the tub had not been washed, and was 
placed in an upstairs room in readiness for 
the next batch. I was busy, and did not 
notice Dan when he went upstairs to pros- 
pect around and satisfy his canine curiosity, 
and he licked some (how much I do not 
know) of that deadly sweet stuff sticking 
to the sides of the tub. 

Suddenly there was a wail, long and lin- 
gering, deep-throated at first and trailing 
off into an eerie crescendo, the like of 
which I had never heard, nor since, and for 
a moment I was startled and could not 
place or analyze it. Missing Dan, I took 
the stairway four steps at a time, and there 
the poor fellow lay, beside the tub which 
had been his undoing. He was twitching, 
and his breath came in sharp, labored 
pants; but with the hand of death upon 
him, his tail wagged feebly once or twic¢ 
and those wonderfully intelligent eyes 
searched mine with an expression of utter 
bewilderment—he could not understand. | 
stroked his head and spoke to him, where- 
upon he made a last gallant effort to re- 
spond and rise to his feet. The effort was 
too great for his overburdened heart, on 
which the deadly poison had gotten in its 
fatal work, and he fell over on his side. 
shuddered the length of his body—stiffened 

Dan was dead. I felt that I had murdered 
him: RC. 
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Dual Champion Flint of Avandale 

This world-famous English springer span- 
iel is the first and only springer ever at- 
taining the Dual Championship, competing 
in field trials open to all. It is a great 
achievement, and a stupendous feat of 
strength. Real merit must be displayed in 
order to win a Springer Spaniel Show cham- 
plonship in Great Britain, but to win first 
prize in the Open Stake, first prize in the 
Team Stake, and challenge bowl for best 
spaniel at the meeting, at such an impor- 
tant event as the Spaniel Club Field Trials, 
has never been done by any other springer | 
spaniel. He repeated by winning first prize 
in the Open Stake and challenge bowl for | 

















lo 


Champion Bero 
of Elmview 





EAST AVE. 


“Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von 
Hoheluft and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for 
sale at reasonable prices. 


““You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog”’ 


UN BEAM FARM iv 


TRONG HEART KENNELS - 





NEW BRUNSWICK,N.J. AS 








best springer at the meeting at the Scottish 








pionship was won at Crufts, Crystal Palace 
and Birmingham shows, the three most im- 
portant shows held in Great Britain. 

Flint is a remarkably handsome black, | 
blue-roan and tan dog of around 50 pounds | 
weight. He is a tall, active dog, beautifully | 
put together, has the finest front imagina- | 
ble, and the most perfect springer head | 


| 
Trials the same year. Flint’s show cham-| 
| 


Beecherove 
Springers 
FOR SALE— 


Two litters, 4 and 5 months, at winter prices. 
Best of field trial breeding and sires and dams 
are real hunting dogs in the field or water on 
game. They are priced at special prices to close 
out before winter and other spring litters come 
on. For particulars write 


Grand Forks 


T. E. BARBER 


North Dakota C 








| 











W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 




















| 
| 











Dual Champion Flint of Avandale | 


seen in years. He has been often eulogized 
for the wonderful chiseling of his head- 
piece, the long and square muzzle, his ear 
placement, and most of all his lovely and 
benign expression. 

He was bred by Prof. Turton Price, of 
Dundee, and was discovered by that astute 
judge, Isaac Sharoe, of Keith, who thought 
him the finest springer he had ever seen. 
Thomas Gaunt bought him for his em- 
ployer, the Duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don, and started training him at the age of 
S months. From then on Fint’s career was 
a sensational string of victories. 

Flint did more to popularize the springer 
as a variety than any dog of his time. His 
color became at once fashionable and win- 
ning sons and daughters sprang up on all | 
sides. In fact, at his age he is the sire of | 
more combined show and field trial winners | 
than any other side of the breed. He pro-| 
duces classical heads and the fast racy-| 
built springers, now called the dual-type. 
His get are known for their sound fronts | 
and uniformity of type. 

Flint was imported last September by E. 
Chevrier, of Winnipeg, Canada, being the 
last of the great winners from the Duke of 
Hamilton’s kennels which had not already 
been secured by the Winnipeg sportsman. 
The price paid for him was the highest 
ever given in Great Britain for a spaniel. 

Flint’s career in America as a producing 
sire will be watched with great interest, and 








GREAT DANES 


_Pedigreed from Champion Stock 


| Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 








being unrelated to nearly all other strains 
of springer blood now on this continent, | 
there is no doubt that he will exercise a tre- 


mendous influence for good on the — 


of the breed. 





CHRISWORTH AIREDALES 


International Champion Warland Ditto is 


| not only accepted as the Greatest Airedale 


of all time, but is the sire of more Cham- 

pions than any dog of any breed. There is 

distinction in owning a Ditto puppy. 
Prices $35 up, from registered matrons. 


CHRIS SHUTTLEWORTH, Box 34, SANTA ANITA, CALIF. 





Lou Holliday’s Super- 


AIREDALES GIVEN AWAY 
Yes, given away. For the next 
30 days 1 am going to give an un- 
related female pup FREE with 
each male pup sold at my regu- 
lar price of $25. My Airedales are 
known all over America. Order 
from this ad before it is too late. 
Safe delivery, satiafaction and reg- 
istration papers guaranteed. 


LOU HOLLIDAY, P.O. Hamilton, 
Mont. Kennels at Victor, Mont.) 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Point- 
ers, Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 

















RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 10¢ 


. C. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, Kansas 


ASHTON DOG KENNELS 


Breeders of HIGH CLASS LLEWELLIN SETTERS 
C. A. Griswold, Mgr., Ashton, Idaho 
Papers Furnished with each Bitch or Dog. 
Puppies from the following dogs: 
Bitch § Ghost Eugene H 78127 
Cal’s Eugenie G 100274 7 Brown’s Patsey 72948 
Dog Sim’s Paliacho Boy 83023 
Cal’s Jumbo Jim 110259 ? Royal Glendora 85699 
CAL’S JUMBO JIM AT STUD—Fee $35 
PUPS READY FOR DELIVERY 











Best of 





Arkansas Valley Kennels | 


English Setter Puppies SALE 





Ch, Cole's Blue Prince I 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole's Blue Prince I] and 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition. 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Sturdy Northern stock 

sired by a brother of 

“Strongheart” with 

over thirty Champions 
* ‘ue. in pedigree. 

BAP aaa VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKC834026 SZ72782 habinnd, Wivesndin 




















Western-bred, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and 
game. Our only entry in the last Denver show 
won all the firsts in his class of 80 dogs, including 
best American-bred. He was sired by our “Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza.” 

OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 











English Springer Spaniels 
Puppies now ready to train, 
$65 to $150. Brood bitches in 
whelp, $150 to $300. Send for 
new lists. Deferred payments 
if necessary. 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. Chevrier Winnipeg, Canada 
World’s Largest Breeders of 
English Springers 














Champion Springbok 
rs) are 

















Doberman Pinscher Pups 
—For Sale — 


Out of the best lines in America and 
Europe, at prices that are reasonable. 


DR. STUCKE KENNELS 
GARRISON INORTH DAKOTA 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 









aye. 





Sartore 
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Northrup 
Kennels 
Princeton, N. J. 


Offer for Sale 
Best in Pointers 
Bred for 


OLDNESS 
IRD-SENSE 





I breed a limited number of a consistent strain. 
I sell my overflow only, but no culls. State sex, 
age and degree of training desired and I will 
gladly furnish full and accurate information on 
the pointers I can supply. 














All dogs must be 

wormed regularly. Sergeant’s Sure Shot 
Capsules never fail. 60c at your dealer’s or 
by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, withsymptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 








POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 
y\ 1209 East Main St. . 


Richmond, Va. 





























Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 











LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


Builds Healthy, Robust Dogs 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed will 
work wonders with your dog, It 
prevents Distemper, Rickets, Poor 
Coat, Small Bone Formation, Acid 
Milk, Neurasthenia. Lectyn can 
be fed to pups after the sixth day. 


Keep Your Dog Healthy 
Special Offer — 30 Days’ Feeding $1 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Inclosed $1. Mail trial package of Lectyn. 
Name 

Street 

a ET 




















The Pointer Standard 


Skull—Of good size, but not as heavy 
as in the old Spanish pointer, and in a less- 
er degree his half-breed descendants. It 
should be wider across the ear than that of 
the setter, with the forehead rising well at 
the brows, showing a decided stop. A full 
development of the occipital proturbance is 
indispensable, and the upper surface should 
be in two slight rounded flats, with a furrow 
between. 

Nose.—Long (4 to 4% inches) and broad, 
with widely opened nostrils. The end must 
be moist, and in good health is cold to the 
touch. It should be black or very dark 
brown in all but the lemons and whites, 
but in them it may be a deep flesh color. It 
should be cut off square, and not pointed— 
known as the “snipe nose” or “pig jaw.” 
Teeth meeting evenly. 

Ears, Eyes and Lips.—Ears soft in coat, 
moderately long and thin in leather, not 
folding like the hound’s, but lying flat and 
close to the cheeks, and set on low, with- 
out any tendency to prick. Eyes soft and 
of medium size; color brown, varying in 
shade with that of the coat. Lips well de- 
veloped and frothing when in work, but not 
pendant nor flew-like. 


Neck—Arched toward the head, long 
and round, without any approach to dew- 
lap or throatiness. It should come out with 
a graceful sweep from between the shoul- 
cer blades. 

Shoulders and Chest.—These are depend- 
ent on each other for their formation. Thus, 
a wide and looped chest cannot have the 
blades lying flat against its sides; and, con- 
sequently, instead of this and their sloping 
backward, as they ought to do in order to 
give free action, they are upright, short and 
fixed. Of course, a certain width is required 
to give room for the lungs, but the volume 
required should be obtained by depth rath- 
er than width. Behind the blades the ribs 
should, however, be well arched, but still 
deep; this last, depth of back ribs, is es- 
pecially important. 

Back, Quarters and Stifles—These consti- 
tute the main propellers of the machine, 
and on their proper development the speed 
and power of the dog depend. The loin 
should be very slightly arched and full of 
muscle, which should run well over the 
back ribs; the hips should be wide, with a 
tendency ever to raggedness, and the quar- 
ters should droop very slightly from them. 
These last must be full of firm muscle, and 
the stifles should be well bent and carried 
widely apart, so as to allow the hind legs to 
be brought well forward in the gallop, insti- 
tuting a form of action which does not tire. 


Legs, Elbows and Hocks.—These chiefly 
bony parts, tho merely the levers by which 
the muscles act, must be strong enough to 
bear the strain given them, and this must 
act in the straight line of progression. Sub- 
stance of bone is therefore demanded, not 
only in the shanks, but in the joints, the 
knees and hocks being especially required 
to be bony. The elbows should be well let 
down, giving a long upper arm, and should 
not be turned in or out, the latter being, 
however, the lesser fault of the two, as the 
confined elbows limit the action considera- 
bly. The reverse is the case with the hocks, 
which may be turned in rather than out, 
the former being generally accompanied by 
the wideness of stifles which I have already 
insisted on. Both hind and fore pastern 
should be short, nearly upright and full of 
bone. 

Feet.—All-important; for, however strong 
and fast the action may be, if the feet are 
not well shaped and the horny covering 
hard, the dog will soon become footsore 
when at work, and will then refuse to leave 


his master’s heels, however high his cour- 
age may be. Breeders have long disputed 
the comparatively good quality of the 
round, catlike foot and the long one re- 
sembling that of a hare. In the pointer my 
own opinion is in favor of the cat foot, with 
the toes well arched and close together. 
This is the consideration of the M.F.H.., 
and I think stands work better than the 
hare foot, in which the toes are not arched, 
but still lie close together. In the setter 
the greater amount of hair to a certain ex- 
tent condones the inherent weakness of the 
hare foot; but in the pointer no such su- 
periority can be claimed. The main point, 
however, is the closeness of the pads com- 
pared with the thickness of the horny cov- 
ering. 

Stern—Strong in bone at the root, but 
should at once be reduced in size as it 
leaves the body, and then gradually taper 
to a point, like a bee’s sting. It should be 
very slightly curved, carried a little above 
the line of the back, and without the slight- 
est approach to a curl at the tip. 

Symmetry and Quality—The pointer 
should display goodly proportion, no dog 
showing more difference between the “gen- 
tleman” and his opposite. It is impossible 
to analyze the essentials, but every judge 
carries the knowledge with him. 

Texture——The coat in the pointer should 
be soft and mellow, but not absolutely 
silky. 

Color—There is now little choice, 
point of fashion, between the liver and the 
lemon whites. After them come the black 
and whites (with or without tan), then the 
pure black, and, lastly, the pure liver. Dark 
liver-ticked is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
color of all to the eye. 


SCALE OF POINTS 


PATS OVOR ARIE boson scccescetestecctacovatrienveas 
1 eS Ca ae ee ee ann Re 
Shoulders and chest.....................cc.ccccssssseese 
Back quarters and stifles... 
Legs, elbows and hocks......................c:00000 
Feet 
Stern 
Symmetry GNA GUALGY. .......:.cscisccessccaserseaes: 
SEU OE CCIE u cs ciicdssicics sceaissisccooseavavedecee: 
Color 





The Ill-Tempered Man’s Dog 
(Copyright, 1925, by Edgar A. Guest) 


As I walked out the other day 
Ill-temper stood across the way 
And whistled to his dog, and made 
The sign that he must be obeyed; 
I saw that master’s stern-set chin 
And knew that dog should hurry in. 


Soon round the corner came the pup; 
Neither his ears nor tail were up, 

He was not romping home with glee, 

But hunched and crouched he slowly crawled 
Toward the angry man who called. 


Now dogs can’t talk, but dogs can tell 
Their thoughts and feelings pretty well, 
And as he passed I spoke a word 

Which I am very sure he heard. 

“Youre going home?” said I, and he 
Slinked by and said these things to me: 


“Home?” and his ears drooped lower down; 
“Home?” and his little body brown 

Shrank on its haunches. Inch by inch 

I saw his little spirit flinch. 

“Home? Not the word that I'd have picked; 
This is the place where I get kicked!” 


Epcar A. GuEsT. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training ey a 
harness, stripping co log houses, etc. Mai 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








For Sale 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS 


from imported stock. Whelped July 
lst. In fine condition. Yours for $35. 


MRS. J. W. MATTHEWSON 
Box 112 WENDELL, IDAHO 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 





Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, FOX HOUNDS 


Stud dogs, brood bitches, grown yonnqutess ready to train. 
Also puppies various , ready toship. Stud dogs, of each 
breed, at Public Stud. Ytos for 6c in stamps. 


STANFORD KENNELS BANGALL, NEW YORK 


CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 
BEAR DOGS 


Western trained tree dogs that tree and stay 
J. A.ESSEX Victory Way at 130th St. Seattle, Wash. 











THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) 
—SEND NO MONEY— 
Pay postman plus postage 
on arrival. State Size. 
KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 


ML Cad peer ° 
T. B.SULLIVA 
FITCH BURG. MASS, 











ratu EE 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











THE COLLIE IN AMERICA 


By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
Editor of Outdoor Life and Well-Known 
Canine Authority 


This valuable book of authentic information has chap- 
ters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in fact 
everything pertaining to the Collie. 

Only $1.10 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 
By Er. M. Shelley 

This book is incomparably the most up - to-date, 
practical, easy and common-sense work ever written 
on breaking all kinds of bird dogs and retrievers. 

Mr. Shelley’s methods are 90 per cent original. 

Descriptive and pictured chapters on inexpensive 
kennel making and training appliances; also simple 
dog doctoring. 

Clip the coupon and send it in now 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1.60 for paper cover ( 

Enclosed find $2.10 for cloth cover ( ) check here 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK 


Kennel 





CO eee : 


Address _- 


) check here | 

















Kennel Queries 














anenses tsuecna 





I own a litter of six Airedale pups just passed 
6 weeks old. They have something wrong with 
their eyes. They seem to roll upward or backward 
in their head so far they can’t see. I noticed this 
condition from the time they.opened and washed 
them out daily for some ten days with weak, 
warm boracic water and then the local veteri- 
narian told me to use yellow mercuric ointment. 
This I have done. Now I have two of them that 
eyes are about normal. Two more can see a little, 
but the other two seem not to have been able to get 
them back. You can pull their eyelids back and 
the pupil looks as tho it was blind; rather a light 
spot in middle. These pups were born in a healthy, 
normal condition as far as I could see, and had 
best of care. Both dam and pups are fed plenty 
of soup, milk and stale bread. Dam looks in good 
condition, and so do the pups. They eat well 
and are fat; only these eyes are worrying me. I 
have never seen anything like it. The local vet- 
erinarian said it was likely caused by mother of 
a nervous nature while carrying the whelp. I 
wouldn’t call her nervous, only she was kenneled 
right beside a noisy, high-strung dog while she 
was carrying the whelp. Do you think this is the 
cause, or what is the cause? And what would 
you say to treat them with, or am I doing all 
right? They were wormed at four weeks old and 
again yesterday. I got some worms the first time, 
and only two worms the second time. So I can’t 
think it’s worms.—G. L. Harker, Calif. 

Answer.—From what you say of the litter of 
puppies, I would lay the blame on worms if I 
had the case to handle. I have seen too many 
puppies act as these act from worms. I say this 
in face of the fact that you wormed them twice. 
Seeing the puppies and being with them for a 
while might change my opinion, but from what 
you have written this would be my judgment. 
Now, the great trouble with breeders and dog 
owners is that while they apparently know that 
there are several kinds of worms which infect 
dogs, and while they know that there are differ- 
ent specifics to be used in different types of in- 
fections, they invariably feel that the job is done 
when they give one kind of worm medicine at least 
twice. I am as opposed to the giving of medicine 
as any, excepting where medicine is absolutely 
necessary, and I hate to think of anyone trying 
to make a drug store of a dog. On the other hand 
when there is a diseased condition to meet that 
will answer only to medication, then use medicine. 
If by the process of elimination, in other words if 
I had decided in my own mind that worms were 
most likely responsible for the trouble, I would 
have a bacteriological examination made of the 
faces to determine the type of parasitic infection 
I was trying to fight and on that analysis would 
administer medicine for that infection. Otherwise 
we are good guessers and our dogs are the sub- 
ject of experimentation.—E. L. P. 


My airedale dog has a peculiar ailment that 
none of the local doctors can solve. The dog eats 
well, and seems to be in good spirits all the time, 
but his coat does not stay clean and bright as it 
used to. The nostrils are dry on top and keep 
healing and cracking open and nothing seems to 
cure the trouble. Sometimes the nose looks like 
it was getting better, and then it will crack open 
again and bleed. The dog does a lot of sneezing 
at such times as when he gets his nose bumped, or 
when he has been lying down and gets up. There 
is no discharge from the nose, or any other symp- 
tons that I have noticed—R. E. Hoover, Colo. 

Answer.—I don’t know that I can help you 
much. I would suspect fever in the dog. If that 
is the cause, then treatment of the dog for the 


















condition causing the fever will in time permit the | 


nose to come back to normal again. 
nothing about the dog to produce fever, then there 
must be some sort of a local infection in the nose 
which produces a local fever and dryness and 
cracking. I would wash the nose regularly with 
a good antiseptic solution, and grease it well with 
vaseline between times.—E. L. P. 


T would like to know how to rid a kennel of 
fleas. I have an English setter with a rat-tail. 
Her hair is very curly. What is the cause of the 
rat-tail. She had eleven puppies—five with goiter. 
Is there any special diet we should feed her to 
prevent another litter having goiter?—C. W. 
Clubb, Wash. 

Answer.—Fleas live where there is a certain 
amount of cause for them in the way of dirt, filth 
or natural sand which breeds fleas. In the first 
two cases, the way to rid the dog of the fleas 
will be obvious. Keep them absolutely clean and 
give them clean quarters. Bathe the dogs in warm 


water once a week for a few months, using 
creolin or Parke Davis Kres No. 1 in the water, 
according to instructions on the bottle. Disin- 


fect the sleeping quarters of the dogs regularly. 
Use cedar sawdust on the floor of the kennel. If 
you will do these things the fleas will find new 
hosts.—E. L. P. 


If there is | : 
| Springer size 


DISTEMPER 


—Waitch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover's Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds. 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. 
7 Write for Free 
Treatiseon Dogs.” 
Address Dept. EV40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., inc. 

119 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


GLOVER S 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 









































96a have nohome fea have no dx) 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A éepecific for “Running-Fits” and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 


CHLORIDE “‘C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 





Russian Wolfhounds, 
Irish Wolfhounds 
and English Grey- 

hounds 

for hunting or pets and com- 

panions. Grown dogs or pups 

ready for shipment in each 

breed. Some well trained on 

coyotes. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


SUSSEX SPANIELS For Sale 


Puppies Bred from Imported Stock 

kennel-raised. Born 
Sussex Spaniels 
of large 








puppies, not 
Sept. 1. Dogs, $75; bitches, $50 
ire most serviceable and big gun dogs 
and wholly liver in color. 
ELLERTON JAMES 
10 State Street 


Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 
Quality, not Quantity, our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR. and MRS. A. C. GIFFORD, Owners 


Big, hardy 


Boston, Mass. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


FOR SALE. Beautifully marked ire liver 
and white Out of he finest registered stock. 
These pups are going to make dandy workers for 
someone. The price is right. 

Right age for fall shooting. 


DR. W. J. BAKER, Howell Bldg., OGDEN, UTAH 
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Special Deer Hunting Season 

A special open season of five days in six coun- 
ties ot Pennsyly was declared last December 
by the State Commission for the purpose 








of reducing the number of deer, which had _ be- 
come so numerous as to cause complaint from 
farmers ot damage to their orchards and crops. 

It is estimated that this special season would 
result in a k of near 3,500 animals, but reports 
show it to have been tar below that. For this spe- 
cial season land owners were granted licenses 
without charge Others were charged $2. Any 
deer, regardless of age or sex, were permitted to 


be taken 

The act of the state legislature which authorized 
this special season, was the result of complaints 
of farmers in certain sections of the state that 
deer had Tench so plentiful that they caused 
much damage to crops, young trees and orchards, 
and it appeared desirable to thin them out to a 
greater extent than resulted from the regular open 
season of the first two weeks of December, when 
antlered bucks only could be taken. 


Public Shooting Grounds 


It is quite natural that a question should arise 
in the minds of men who do not shoot as to the 
establishment of public shooting grounds in con- 
nection with game refuges. Such men are en- 
titled to their views; but which should be per 
mitted to determine the policy—sentiment or prac- 
tical considerations? 

Game refuges are established for two purposes: 
primarily for the protection, preservation and 
increase of useful wild animal life; secondarily, 
for the benefit of the public. 

Wild animal life has legitimate economic uses, 
recreation and food being among them. When a 
game refuge has served its primary object of de- 
veloping and increasing the supply of game in a 
given area, its secondary object should be served. 

How may that be done? 

The entire refuge might be thrown open to 
shooting for a time, the Government might take 
the game and dole it out to the public, or, as 
contemplated by the public shooting ground idea, 
provision may be made for taking the surplus 
and overflow in an orderly, continuous, well reg- 
ulated way on adjacent areas by hunting. 

The latter method is manifestly the only one 
that would receive approval of the public, but in 
the absence of any area open to all, private land 
owners and clubs would be the sole beneficiaries. 

In any public enterprise involving expense, 
somebody must “pay the freight.’ In every state 
game refuge project now in existence the sports- 
men bear the burden of cost. and the same must 
inevitably be the rule in case of Federal refuges 
Therefore. if the sportsmen of the country pay 
for the establishment and maintenance of game 
refuges. their interests must be considered in the 
management and use of them 

Refuges without adjacent shooting grounds 
open to the public will increase game and im- 
prove shooting generally—but chiefly for the 
benefit of adjacent private landowners. 

The American Game Protective Association 
stands for ‘‘More Game” for the benefit of all 
citizens—not merely for a favored class. That is 
why it favors public shooting grounds where they 
can be established consistently with due regard 
to perpetuation of the game supply. It stands for 
that good American doctrine of “‘eqttal oppor- 
tunity for all—special privileges to none.” 

Furthermore. game refuges may very easily 
hecome over-stocked—as they have in a number 
of conspicuous instances—and thus defeat their 
own ends. It is folly to build up a supply of game 
in a given locality and permit it to perish from 
famine and starvation. because of over-taxing the 
food supply. Manifestly. properly regulated shoot- 
ing on certain prescribed areas. in which all have 
an equal right to participate. is more sensible 
ind practical than any fantastic schemes for dis- 
posal of such surpluses. and certainly more in 
line with sound economic principles, than to per- 
mit it to starve and become a dead loss. 

Objection may be raised on the ground that it 
is impossible to establish shooting grounds ex- 
tensive enough to accommodate all. Granted, but 


once well established, the svstem will grow. States 


will generally adopt the plan, as some have al- 
ready done. and it will tend to relieve pressure 
on private lands where practically all shooting 


must now be obtained except by those financially 
able to buy their own 

Another objection is the dogmatic assertion, 
“Tt will not work.’’ The answer is that it is 
working with conspicuous success wherever tried. 
as in Pennsylvania, Utah, Louisiana, Canada and 
elsewhere 


8 BULLETIN—AMERICAN GAME 
8 PROTECT! VE ASSOCIATION 







CARLOS AVERY, Editor 





Flood Lower Klamath Lake 


Twenty years ago Lower Klamath Lake in 
southern Oregon was one of the most productive 
reservoirs of useful wild bird life in North 
America. 

In the days before the plumage trade became 
unlawful the feathers of hundreds of thousands 
of grebes, terns and other beautiful birds were 
sent from there to the millinery markets of New 
York and Paris. Hundreds of tons of wild ducks 
were shipped to market in San Francisco. 

To stop the commercial exploitation of this vast 
wild life resource, William L. Finley, member 
of the Oregon Game Commission, made the first 
natural history survey of the Lower Klamath in 
1905. As a result of this investigation, President 
Theodore Roosevelt created Klamath Lake Res- 
ervation in 1908. The bird life was thus saved 
for the time being only to be more completely 
destroyed later on by a great commercial “‘recla- 
mation” project which transformed a wonderful 
wild life paradise into an empty, worthless waste 
of desert land too alkaline for successful agricul- 
ture and too dry for a suitable bird habitat. 

The millions of wild ducks, geese, bitterns, 
rails, avocets, stilts, phalaropes, snipe, gulls, 
herons, cormorants, grebes, terns, pelicans and 
other waterfowl, waders and insectivorous birds 
were swept out of existence as bya pestilence. 

The area which has been ‘ ‘reclaimed” by agri- 
culture is inconsequential — less than 5,000 acres 
out of 85,000. Much that has been cultivated 
has been unprofitable. Fires have swept over and 
consumed many acres of standing grain. Hordes 
of grasshoppers have devoured every vestige of 
vegetation for several seasons over this and adja- 
cent areas. 

The Klamath Drainage District holds the rights 
to the Lower Klamath basin under contract with 
the Government. A certain portion of the lake 
can be flooded without in the least affecting any 
area available or used for agriculture and condi- 
tions restored, making that part of the lake again 
inhabitable for waterfowl. Surveys have been 
made disclosing these facts, but the Reclamation 
Service has no power to act without the consent 
of the Klamath Drainage District. Modification 
of this contract would give the Reclamation Serv- 
ice authority to flood the lower portion of the 
lake, which can be done with little or no expense. 

The Mormon colonists of Utah were saved from 
famine by the gulls which checked a “plague of 
locusts.”” Restore the gulls of Lower Klamath 
lake and history will repeat itself. 


The Rabbit as a Game Animal 


One eastern state buys over 50,000 rabbits an- 
nually, paying 75 cents to 90 cents apiece for 
them in Kansas and Missouri, and releases them 
in her refuges and hunting grounds for the benefit 
of her sportsmen. Sportsmen’s clubs buy many 
more. In some states rabbits are not even recog- 
nized as game, and are given no protection, but 
the time is near when they will be appreciated 
everywhere. 

The advantage of the rabbit as game is that it 
can be stocked nearly everywhere, is the most 
prolific of all game animals, furnishes sport for 
the masses, and a substantial piece of delicious 
meat in the pot. 

It is also important as a buffer to relieve the 
pressure on partridge, quail, doves, woodcock, 
snipe and other less abundant species. Game offi- 
cials can also well afford to encourage the protec- 
tion of the rabbit as a means of giving the coun- 
try boy and the ordinary hunter something to 
shoot near his own home. 


A Bit of the Old West 


One of the rangers on winter duty in Yellow- 
stone National Park, writing in ‘‘Nature Notes,” 
wafts a breath of the old West in brief references 
to the doings of wild animals under his charge. 
In this bit of unspoiled wilderness, wild crea- 
tures behave naturally and betray their real na- 
tures. 

From the higher elevations in early winter may 
be seen the rolling hills and slopes spotted black 
with elk. “It is a magnificent sight,’’ says the 
ranger, “and a man cannot watch these animals 
without feeling better for it. I came across two 
bull elk fighting one day, and I have never seen 
a finer strain of what we are pleased to call ‘“‘hu- 
man’ virtues—strength, courage, and amazing 
skill and generalship. The courage of these great 
animals is outstanding. An elk is game to the 
last drop of blood. The region abounds in deer 
also, and nothing in the animal life of the Yel- 
lowstone presents such a lovely picture as the 


easy grace and perfect rhythm and co-ordination 
with which these fleet creatures bound across the 
‘oughest ground. From time to time we see 
mountain sheep on the highest crags and tip-top 
rocks, and they will stand there perfectly motion- 
less for long periods, looking out over the scenes 
spread below. There are straggling members of 
the buffalo herd here, too, grazing in the dips and 
hollows, who seem to be the slowest, most peace 

able animals in the world, until one approaches 
too close. A buffalo may be in dead earnest any 

7 


It is only in the great Nationa) Parks and 
Game Refuges of the West that these typically 
American wild animals may be studied at close 
range. In these secluded regions, far from human 
settlements, roads, fences and the disconcerting 
sounds and sights of civilization, these creatures 
display their natural characteristics and can “be 
themselves.’ It is an inspiring thought that these 
wonderful sanctuaries have been preserved and 
will be safeguarded against all encroachment and 
aggression from selfish human ‘‘development” or 
“improvement” for all time to come. 


Only Fur Seals in Captivity 

There may be a somewhat general impression 
that the seals usually shown in zoological parks 
and in trained animal shows are Alaska fur seals, 
but such is not the case. The only true fur seals 
in captivity are three specimens in the Steinhart 
Aquarium, San Francisco. 

The three specimens at this acquarium are the 
survivors of a shipment of eight fur seal pups 
obtained in the fall of 1923 at the Pribilof Islands 
by the United States Bureau of Fisheries. Four 
ot the pups died soon after arrival, apparentl) 
from the effects of the long voyage. One has 
since died as the result of an injury. The remain 
ing three are apparently doing well and Dr. Bar 
ton W. Everman, director of the aquarium, says 
that they are one of the institution’s greatest at- 
tractions. 


Woodcock West of the Rockies 


J. F. G. Cone of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Rocky Point, Ore., under date of December 
17, 1925, reports an observation of two birds he 
took to be woodcock. His report says: 

“Thinking it might be of interest to you, I, on 
October 31, 1925, at Lake O’Woods, Crater Na- 
tional Forest, Klamath County, Ore., elevation 
4,960, saw two birds and studied them thru 8x 
binoculars from a distance of 15 paces, which | 
took to be woodcock (Philohela minor). On the 
shore they made about such a picture as the 
clipping I enclose. 

“f do not hunt except with binoculars and 
camera, but I feel certain of my classification 
tho I never saw or heard of them in this country 
before.” 

Dr. W. C. Henderson, assistant chief of tlie 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey, says 
there is no authentic record of the woodcock west 
of Montana and Colorado, altho the bird has been 
many times reported from the Pacific Coast states 

“Our usual practice of treating records of sight 
only,” says Dr. Hnederson, “is to regard them as 
questionable unless backed up by specimens, when 
the record is made in a region far beyond the 
authentic known occurrence of the species. The 
character of the observer, and the circumstances 
under which the birds are observed, have much 
to do, also, with the acceptance of the record.’ 

The only positive identification which will be 
accepted by ornithologists is from the bird in 
hand, and as the western states provide no hunt 
ing season for woodcock, this could only be had 
under a collector's permit. 

The American Game Protective Association has 
suggested the introduction of the woodcock in 
the West where ideal conditions exist, such as in 
northern California, Oregon and Washington. 








Grouse Information Needed 


In order that the inquiry into the ruffed grouse 
situation, and the study of diseases affecting the 
abundance of this species of game bird, shall be 
complete, much information is needed by the in 
vestigators as to local conditions in the entire 
grouse range. 

It is important to know about fluctuations in 
the abundance and scarcity of these birds every 
where, sc the investigators may be able to check 
their findings of disease infestations with facts as 
to the status of the bird in every part of the cow 
try. In no other way can they form accurate 
conclusions as to causes for such fluctuations 
Every fact that would have any bearing on the 
inquiry should be reported. 

Let sportsmen, game wardens, forest rangers. 
farmers, everywhere, who have an opportunity to 
get accurate information, report their observations 
to the committee. 

Write now and give the facts for the past year 
and present conditions. Remember specimens, in- 
cluding birds found dead, are wanted for examina 
tion by Dr. A. Allen, Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Dr. A. O. Gross, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me., whenever they can be 
obtained. 

Communications should be addressed to the 
Grouse Investigation Committee, American Game 
Protective Association, 233 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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SNAKE LORE 





By W. A. BEVAN 








What snakes are found in South Carolina? 
What precautions would you take to guard 





igaist snakes entering a ‘“‘pup” tent while camp- | 
ng at night? What is the best snake bite remedy | 


for a_ camper to carry? Where can it be pro- 
ured?—A. W. Pennington, Mass. 
Answer.—South Carolina is well within the 

range of many species of snakes. There are sev- 





eral species of garter snakes, pine snakes, hog- | 


nose, several species of chicken snakes, several | 
king snakes, several water moccasins (tropidono- | 
tus), banded and diamond rattlers, copperheads, | 


cottonmouth moccasins, coral snakes and a host 
f small snakes which you would not recognize 
if I named them. If you go there and find any 
of the rainbow snakes (they dare there) send me 
a few. I can only think of two sure ways of 
keeping snakes out of a pup tent. One is to 
pitch the tent on a roof and the other is to pitch 
it in a locality where there are no snakes. Send 
to the Monarch Drug Company, San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, for one of their anti-venom outfits. It 
costs $2.50.—W. A. B 


_ This is for C. T. and others who may be skep- 
tical as to there having ever been such a thing 


as the joint snake. I’ll not argue the matter of | 
hoopsnakes, Rocky Mountain hybehinds, fanning | 
a six-gun (not at this time, anyway) nor fence | 


post shooting from back of a running cayuse, but | 
I am right here to tell C. T. in good old United | 


States language that if, as I understand him, he | 


considers the joint snake (we usually call them 
‘glass’? snakes) a myth, he is surely mistaken for 
once, at least. I was reared in Southeastern Kan- 
sas but left there nearly forty years ago. This 
was in Elk County. While living there I have 
seen dozens, scores and hundreds of joint snakes 
and killed a great many of them. As I said at the 
beginning, these were usually called ‘“‘glass” 
snakes due to their breaking in pieces as readily 
as a piece of glass, or an icicle, for that matter, 
if one killed them in the usual way by striking 
them with a stick. This is a snake story, but a 
true one, tho it may be difficult to swallow by 
those who have never seen a joint, or glass snake. 
As I remember them after so many years, they 
seldom, if ever exceeded 2 or 3 feet in length. 


As I remember them, they had light and dark | 


streaks running their entire length and were 


“glassy” appearance, and, I believe, had a sus- | 
picion of the transparent in their appearance. | 


But the remarkable thing about them was that 
when struck with a stick they would break in 
pieces, and these breaks would be as squarely 
across as if they were composed of glass. Still 
another remarkable thing connected with the 
breaking up of our joint, or “glass” snake, was 
the head part. If 6 inches or greater in length, it 
would go wriggling off along the dusty road or 
thru the grass seemingly little worse for its brit- 
tleness having reduced it to several separate parts. 
At the time and place of which I write, there 
were also joint, or “glass” lizards resembling in 
every way the joint, or “glass” snake except the 
glass lizard had four legs tacked to his make-up 
1s most lizards have. He would break in pieces 
just as the joint snake mentioned if struck with 
a stick, but whether he was breakable in front of 
the hind legs I do not now remember. This glass 
lizard may have shed his legs in the process of 
time and then found himself just an ordinary glass 
snake, but of this I am not at all certain. But 1 
im certain that there was a joint snake and that 
t would break in pieces as I have briefly _men- 
tioned. The above are facts and I believe if one 
has Hornaday’s Natural History handy he will 
find on consulting same that he also knows some- 
thing of this critter. He may be extinct (the 
glass snake, I mean) now but he was very much 
n evidence where I was living over forty years 
igo.— Ashley A. Haines, B. C 
Answer.—Your article about joint snakes is 
ubstantially correct. You make a distinction 
etween glass lizards and glass snakes, but, legs 
1r no legs, they are all lizards. There are plated 
izards without any external trace of limbs as well 
1s others with degenerate limbs, and tho snake- 
ke in general appearance, they. all have ear 
:penings and movable eyelids, which distinguish 
1em from snakes. Two-thirds of their length 
onsists of tail, and it is only the tail which is 
» readily discarded. Like most of the long- 
1iled lizards, they grow new tails which are poor 
nitations of the originals, and out of these 
»cts have grown the myth that there is a snake 
hich can be broken into a_ number of pieces 
hich go together again. All of this has ap- 
eared in Snake Lore several times. I refer you 
irticularly to the issues of August and Septem- 
‘r, 1922, and February, 1923.—W. A. B. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts 
as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the pro- 
tection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two 
reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmer—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys 


Wild Mallard Ducks 


Breeding brilliantly plumaged game 
birds yields a generous retum—in both 
pleasure and profits. A well-stocked 
game preserve is a distinct asset to any 
country estate; and there's no better 
sport than pheasant and duck shooting. 
Then, too, beside the sport, there’s 
always a ready market for eggs and 
“breeders.” 


Ring Neck Pheasant Eggs delivered in 
April or May, 1926, at $25.00 per 
hundred. June delivery, $18.00 per 
hundred. 


Wild Mallard Duck Eggs delivered in 
March and Apnl, 1926, for $25.00 
per hundred. May delivery, $20.00 
per hundred. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, 


Weare already booking orders for eggs Spring delivery, 50c each. 


for early Spring hatching. Best stock 
only; and safe delivery guaranteed or 
adjustment made at full price. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 


CHARLES KIRBY, Manager R.F. D. No. 4, PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 


Terms: Net—20% with your order. 
Balance 10 days before shipment. 








ie 











PHEASANTS. WATERFOWL, DEER, and, rabbits. | eg . nae 
Eggs in season. Stamp for prices. Jaser’s Pheas- uccessful Mink Raising 
antry, Walhalla, Mich. 





and our new folder, “Facts 
About Mink,” gives our lat- 
est experience in this branch 
of fur farming. Both mailed for 50c. 
We are also breeders of high grade 
mink. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS INC. 
St. Johnsbury Vermont 








FF “RETS for driving rats and for breeding; white or 
l- own, either sex; also bred females; list 5 cents. 
J. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


-Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
prices, Sold by millions. Make money breeding 
them. We ship everywhere on three months’ trial 
<. our famous brooding steck. All supplies. Estab- 
lisned 25 years. rite now for big color-printed 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding 
Squabs. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429 H St., Meirose High., Mass. 


RABBITS FOR SALE—Pedigreed stock, $2 up. Illus- 
‘ a book, 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bethle- 
em, Pa. 


Chinchilias — Flemish Giants 


New Zealand Reds — 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
‘ol all raise: 








1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL Co. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 




























PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, pigeons, wild 
' geese, ducks. Free circular. John Hass, cent, 
owa. a 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and f 
best fighting of all pit games, j 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July # 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS ‘ 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina [i> 


PHEASANTS—Golden, Silver, Reeves and Ringnecks; 
priced right for quick sale. E. Manion, Firth, Idaho. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


10,000 Mexican, and limited num- 
\. ber native bob white. Delivery for 
\ restocking, February, March & 
April. Immediate reservations 
necessary. 


\ M. E. BOGLE, Pascagoula, Miss. 


(Largest quail raiser in U. S.) 












Farming d contract. 
y 0} magazine, 

., for big profits, all for 1 Address 
z Co.. Box ea Vieimes Park, MMissourt 
DUCKS — Guaranteed small-bodied English callers; 
eggs, $4—15. Allen Young, Meadville, Mo. 3-2 


LIVE RABBIT IN CARLOTS 














OR LESS 


Cut your transportation charges. 
KANSAS LIVE RABBIT COMPANY 
Box 832 Wichita, Kansas 


WANT LIVE BEAR CUB, as young as possible; will 
pay good price. Jonas Brothers, Denver. Colo. 


Make Money Raising Squabs| 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings 4 specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


Allston Squab Co., 36 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 
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Birds and Animals 


Foxes 


Kennel Department 








The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














PROFITABLE HOME WORK-—$1,000 profit easy in 
spare time keeping bees; city or country; bees feed 


themselves; experience unnecessary; full information 
10c. Beekeeping O. Co., 466 Connecticut, vane 
7 he t 


| Silver Foxes at a very attractive price. 


| stamp for particulars. 


INSPECTED PEDIGREED REGISTERED 


Maki Silver Foxes 


I have for sale a few pairs of choice breeders med. 
Can ranch 
them with guarantee liie and increase. 

Write for prices and particulars. 


MAKI SILVER FOX FARM ZIM, MINN. 


RAISE SILVER FOXES—P edigreed stock; 

raising foxes; prices reasonable; time payments; 
Valley Silver Fox Farm, St. 
Stephen, N. B. 3-3 





15 years 








Kennel Department 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 
and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of 





the hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; 
sample copy, 20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. 6, Lexington, Ky. tf 





BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog, 
10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. tf 


TRAINED STAGHOUNDS for sale; all guaranteed; 
also pups from a 32-inch sire. W. Carlisle, 
Cherokee, Okla. 1-3 


and Irish wolfhounds, 








of the highest quality. All kinds. Start your farm now. Pet 
stock—wild waterfowl, ornamental birds, many varieties of 
native and foreign game birds. Eggs in season. Place orders 


EDGEMERE GAME FARM, TROY, OHIO 


TAME USED FERRETS, Walter Soldon, 
Wheeling, _W. Va. 

BREEDING SKUN KS—Have a a few fine bred female 
skunks for sale. _B. F. Tarman, Quincy, Pa. 








$5 each. 

















Foxes 





leg iy | 


| ] | 


AA (ip, 


--If you are interested 
in Fox Raising 


HER E’S a book to read 

BEFORE you invest in the 
silver fox business — crammed 
full of dependable information 
regarding this fascinating in- 
dustry —discusses every phase 
of this profitable business, even 


the pitfalls. Written by R. T. 
Moore, president of the Ameri- 
can- National Fox Breeders 
Assn. A complimentary copy 
will be sent you on request. 


BORESTONE 
MT. FOX CO. 
505 Slavin Bldg. Pasadena, Calif. 








I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks’ 





time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. adley, | 
Stanstead, Quebec. 








Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranchin the U.S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guaran- 
teed to hunt at one year of age or money ‘Tefunded. 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 11-6 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—Puppies and grown dogs; 
beautiful, extremely large, registered stock. Prices 
reasonable. E. B. Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. = 
-12 














dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 
CHOICE POINTERS AND SETTERS cheap. Wm. 
McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 3-3 
CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE puppies; males 


$12, females $7. None better. 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Registered German police pups and grown 
dogs, $25 and up. John Aarestad, McHenry, N. Dak. 
AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS — Swiveller blood 
direct; hunters, fighters, guards and companions. 
Write for what you want. Aurora, Mo. 
CHESAPEAKE AND SPRINGER puppies and young 
stock for sale. Best of breeding. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Harry J. Carney, New Hamp- 
ton, lowa. 2. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE for dogs, puppies. 24 
capsules, $1. Burwyn Remedies, Waterloo, Iowa. 2-2 
FOR SALE — Pedigreed police pups, grown dogs, 
bitches, open and bred. Shipped on approval. Write 
Karnak Kennells, Cooperstown, N. Dak. tf 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES—Males $12, fe- 
males $7. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. F. Hughes, 
Box 144, Rushsylvania, Ohio. 3-3 
ENGLISH AND IRISH SETTERS, puppies and grown 
dogs; 6-months-old Pointer females, fifteen dollars. 
Estep Setter Kennels, Clearwater, Nebr. - 
ENGLISH SETTERS, 4 months old; sell or trade; 
want firearms. Carl K. Bixler, Corning, Iowa. 
PUREBRED FEMALE AIREDALE puppies and dogs 
for sale, $5 each; papers furnished. Harry Matchan, 
Clarksville, lowa. 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, 4 months old, well 
marked, best of breeding, all papers furuished, $25 
each. E. Manion, Firth, Idaho. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, 10 weeks old, cheap; pa- 
pers furnished. William Jenkins, La Salle, Colo. 
POLICE PUPS for sale; show premmects: winners s of 
the blue. Arthur Anson, Mose, N. 
FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay puppies, age 3 months; 
eligible for registry; just right for next season; 
male $25, female $20. Fred Norris, Edgewood, Md. 
ST. BERNARD PUP S—Dependable property and body 
; oer children’s pals. M. W. Willan, Morgantown, 
ne 
FEMALE COONHOUND PUPPIES, $10 and _ t. 
months old. Ellis Ludtke, Lyons, Wis. 


Guy Dille, Ridgeway, 
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| cents. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST dog kennel has for sa 

Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, automobi'- 
companions, children’s playmates, hunters, retriever 
and stock drivers. Also big-game hounds, foxhound 
coonhounds and rabbit hounds. All dogs individual! 
schooled and trained by our famous canine specialis 
and shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction gua: 
anteed. Trained dogs $50 to $150 each. Thorobre 
puppies, $15 to $25 each. Large illustrated catalog, 1 
Oorang Kennels, Box 5, La Rue, Ohio. 


TRAINED POINTER DOG, 4 years old, ‘“‘bob-tail, 
white and liver spotted, stanch on points, back 
stands, good health; bargain at $25. Setter dog, 
years old, white and lemon spotted, big, fine fellow 
good retriever, good health, only $25. Pointer dog, 2 
years old, fast and wide, needs more work, white an 
liver spotted, not gun-shy, $20. Will ship C. O. D. 
5 days’ trial, you guarantee express both ways. We 
have others. Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Few choice police pups, sires of Inter 
national Grand Champion Dolf von Dusternbrook, 
Champion Cite Bergulust bloodlines; dams by Cham 








pion Schatz Hobentan; real show type. Also few 
Kriminalpoleizi or “Strongheart” breeding for pets 
Dr. Almklov, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky.., 

Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 
and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. tf 


THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 

Setters, Pointers, Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 
trievers, pups, trained dogs; describe kind wanted; in- 
close 6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. th 


HUNTER FRIEND—I will sell you one high-class 

3%-year-old coon, opossum and skunk hound, as 
good as lives, for $50 on 20 days’ trial. Jean Vaughn. 
Box 14, Kevil, Ky. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — Importer, breeder and 

trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


FOR SALE—A litter of Chesapeake pups, 5 months 

old; colors light tan and brown; all papers furnished 
Deerwood Teddy, grandsire. M. J. Casper, Waite 
Park, Minn. 




















Arms 


BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 








HAND LOADING TOOLS 
For 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
MEXICAN-MADE pistol holsters, cartridge belts, 


hand-laced belts, fancy goods. List free. seal * 
Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 1-3 











y Shot tbe 
REG NDA trad ap and Field 


Send for Jllustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass. 














GERMAN POLICE PUPPIES, also grown asin: 
r ae reasonable. Ki-Chi-sago Kennels, Chisago 
ity inn. 


SALE OR TRADE—Duck and squirrel dog. Star, Nor- 
walk, Wi 


ENGLISH SE TTER 











“PUPS, best of breeding, all pa- | 
pers; priced right. Fred McGough, Pine River, Minn. | 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—Foxhound pups; registered. 
Could use coon, mink or red fox. J. E. Bateman, 
Gales Creek, Ore. 














GUN BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a paint: 


Enough for 15 guns, 
Box 427, San Prapeieco, 
t 


for years; unexcelled. 
Pacific Arms Corp., 


used 
$1.25. 
Calif. 


Why Not Trade Guns? 


Will pay cash for your shotgun, pistol or 
rifle, or make exchange for any firearm you 
want. Write me what you want to trade for 


MAX COOK 











| PEDIGREED SETTERS and Pointers. Sell, trade. (Established 1878) 

Dr. Crouse, Rosalia, Wash. 1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO 
| TENNESSEE COONHOUNDS sent on trial. D. F. | GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2.50; ex 
| Bumpass, Paris, Tenn. (My dogs tree.) tras, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harne 
| FOXHOUNDS—Bear, cat, coyote trained. Pups and | /Sabella St.. Springfield, Ohio. 


| FOR SALE—Irish Setter pups, 6 months, eligible, best 


| PUREBRED IRISH WATER SPANIEL pups, you. 


young dogs. Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 





breeding, $25; guaranteed. F. E. Denny, Shoals, Ind. 
WHAT HAVE YOU to trade me for Pointer brood 
bitch, best blood lines in state; $100. Have some 
extra fine pups. W. L. Moffitt, Pomona, Mo. 
FIFTY LIGHT and silver gray police pups, pedigreed; 
females $25, males $30. Shipped C.O. D. on ap- 
proval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 3-3 














sters. Pilger’s, Peetz, Colo. 
HALF HOUND, 





HALF CUR, one best tree dog to be | 
had. Caught 8 coons, 9 mink, 34 opossums, since 
Dec. 1; 3 years old; first $35 gets him. John Hale, 
West Plains, Mo. 
HIGH QUALITY 
greyhound; very fast. 
Kan. 





MALE AIREDALE, exchange for 
Leonard Burr, Smith Center, 





FOR SALE—Registered English Setter puppies, Llew- 
ellin breed, $15 at weaning time. Will be ready to 
ship March 1. J. S. Heckathorn, Moscow, !daho. 








NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily applied with a brus 
No heating is necessary 
Restore the finish on 5 $]-' 

gunsinten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Cc 
Dept. 0-3 BRADFORD, P 


FOR SALE—Colt .38 automatic, pocket model; ss 
condition; $27. W.G. Staley, care IL.S.R., Pontiac, | 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


2% x-7¥ex, mountings for all foreign made telescope 
% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, I! 


<a tone 
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Arms 


Arms 


Books and Magazines 








TAT 


SEQUOIA GUN BLUER—$1.50 
The only complete,sat- 
isfactory Bluer. Not a 

aint—a real Bluer. 





o heat or corrosive 
sublimate. 7 essential 
arts as illustrated. 
full directions. “asily 
applied. Absolutely 
guaranteed. 
6 and 8-inch .30-cali- 
ber Lugers, $28. .30-'06 
Meffert-Mausers DeLuxe, $39. 8-mm. Meffert- “Mausers 
Cc 





with 20 8-mm. Hi-Velocity Cartridges, $29. 
—! Over-Unders, $165. Guaranteed. Catalog 5c. 






UNDER-OVER TRAP GUNS 


made to your specifications. Guaranteed best in the 
world. Georg Knaak’s absolute guarantee back of 
every gun. Represented solely by 


SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 17Spear St., San Francisco 














Officer’s Model 
9 mm. Luger 








8" Barrel 
Guaranteed $ 5 

New Condition 2 

9 mm. Ammunition, per 100__$4.50 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver, Colo. 

















CARTRIDGES—.45 Colt, not automatic, $2.50 per 100, 

$22 per 1,000 (absolutely perfect). 7 mm. Mauser 
rifle f. m. p. cartridges, discolored by water, $4.50 per 
100, $40 per 1,000. Pacific Arms Corp., Box 427, -~ 
Francisco, Calif. 


MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 





4-TOSmm & 














SELL—Big bore 8 and 10-gauge shotguns; Smith long- 
range 12-bores; rifles, .22-cal. to .45-90; big bar- 
gains in .25-cal. and .45-cal. automatic pistols; Evin- 
rude motor, camp cook stoves, Eastman kodaks; fire- 
arms list 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 





| GUNSMITHING — Restocking, skilled repairing on 


foreign and domestic guns of high grade. Modern 
and antique firearms bought, sold and exchanged. 


| James Macdonald, 21 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 








‘Téedrm & 







with ourinterchangeablelong bar- 

vels With 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 

PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Franeiseo, U.S.A, 


FOR SALE—New Tell .22 target pistol, highest grade, 

and new De Luxe Springfield Mauser with Zeiss 
teloneons at half price. Box 240, Outdoor Life, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Arms for Sale 


SHARP’S-BORCHARDT .45-70, barrel ‘‘Old Reliable,” 
32-inch, perfect inside. Set trigger. In perfect or- 
der. $15. 

MARLIN LEVER .22 Long Rifle, octagonal barrel, 
free of pits. Accurate. $17. 








' ese NEW | 
Equip your Luger pistol = Catalog J 


COLT S.A, .45, 5%-inch barrel, slight rust marks but | 


accurate, Special front and rear sights. $15. 


J. B. TIGHE R. M.D. No. 1 Sidney, B.C. 





GUNSMITHING—Skilled work. Reboring, restocking, 


rebuilding. J. J. Henry, Mason, III. 


Wild Duck Attractions 
BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 


Order WILD RICE SEED now for 
Spring Planting. Thousands of 
Ducks will come to an established 
Wild Rice Field. We also have Wild 
Cele Sago Pond Plant, Wapato 
Duck Potato and other attractions for 
waterfow!] and Fur Bearers. Write for lit- 
erature. Parched wild rice for table use, 
GEO. D. HAMILTON'S AQUATIC FARMS 
Box 1 10 Detroit, Minnesota 











| DUCK SHOOTERS—The Pitts Adapter makes the | 


head of any wooden decoy move in natural manner. 


| Easily attached. Sample, 50c. Box six, $2.50. Circular 
| free. Dealers wanted. Tuerk Mfg. Co., 561 W. ——. 
t 


ington St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Four pairs of gray wild mallard ducks, 
excellent for decoys and will be ready for breeding 





| in the spring, $6 a pair. Joseph Dansard, P. O. Box 


327, Bolles Harbor, Monroe, Mich. ent i 





FOR SALE—Two fine made-to-order German shot- 
guns, 10 and 12-gauge, for long-range shooting, and 


a heavy Fox gun, same; all new. Leonard Carleton, 


241 E. 5th St., Tucson, Ariz. 





Remove the Pits from Your Shotgun! | 


Pit Remover is used by hundreds of satis- | 
fied sportsmen. Applied cold, with cleaning | 


rod. Fills and hardens in the pits, leaving 


the finish like new. Lasts indefinitely. Pin | 


$1 to this ad for a box sufficient to treat 
5 barrels, with directions. 

GUN ACCESSORIES WORKS Hanover, Mich. 
WINCHESTER TOURNAMENT ventilated rib, 12- 


gauge, like new, $110; no trades. J. A. Cannon, 
Vickinson, N. Dak. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 
YANKEE SPEOIALTY 00. East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


8 ARGAINS IN WATCHES, cameras, field glasses and 
firearms; second-hand goods taken in trade. Chas. 
Stranberg, 705 Dowland St., Ludington, Mich. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
\UL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver,Colo. 


R SALE—.22-32 S. & W., $10; .22 W. R. F. Colt, 
5. Forest Cook, Greencastle, Ind. 


SPORTSMEN’S EXCHANGE 


\« buy, sell and exchange guns, rifles, revolvers, rods and 

rvcls, eld glasses, cameras, watches, ‘musical instruments 
furs. Send the article with a letter, and we will make 
our best offer by return mail. 


WANGER & CO., Dept. L, 302 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NS, NEW, Leg bought, sold, exchanged. Beck 
rothers, Herrick, 


: EBLUE YOUR GUN IN 20 MINUTES 


lied cold. No equipment required. rae a lacquer; it 

s chemically and is easy to make and ap ppl Complete 
nula and instructions, $1.50. TRIANGL SpEciA TY 
, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

NG LUGER BARRELS, magazines, stocks, guns. 
Kniep, 730 East 138th St., New York City. 


MPROVED BULLETS 


‘on-fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
ccuracy and shocking power. 




















al 




















WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
ation G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 





NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS 


Permanent attraction for ducks and fish, Plant Wild Rice, 
+ Wild Celery and 20 others, described 
in free literature. Write 
WISOONSIN’S AQUATIO NURSERIES, 
Box 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
WANTED—Mounted bobcat or mountain lion; need 
not be in good condition; state price. Address 2337 
Ash St., Denver, Colo. 
ENGLISH CALL DECOY eggs for sale; $3 per set- 
ting. Ralph Jackson, Meadville, Mo. 


PUREBRED ENGLISH CALL DUCKS and hatching 
eggs for sale. Wm. Kroeger, Bennington, Nebr. 3-2 


Books and Magazines 
































We Have a Limited Supply of 


Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
By A. J. McNas, Jr. 


At 25¢e a Copy—Paper Cover 


This same book cloth-bound has been 
selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 
the paper-bound book which the pub- 
lishers had on hand. 

it’s the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c for special edition 


of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 


Maat. teaaet cue suceBinweeasaaa 
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An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 
with strictly modern weapons and their loads, 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.35, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.85, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 


| The Modern Rifle 








} 

| 

| 

|| Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship 

| Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 

Maj. Townsend Whelen 

Published thru the United States Infantry Asso- 
| ciation. This book takes the place of Small Arms 
} 

| 

| 

| 


Firing Manual, which was the authorized text 
in the army. It is the authoritative text on the 


subject. 

This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and foot- 
noted so as to be easily understood. It gives the 
new methods of training in marksmanship, which 
are much superior to the old methods, and on the 
whole is an excellent training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the text 
of ‘Rifle Marksmanship” will surely make an 
expert shot of himself. For the expert the book 


will be most interesting. 
| $1.10 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 








THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 
By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 
330 Pages—Liberally Illustrated—$2.60 Postpaid 


No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. For 
many years he has been recognized as America’s 
greatest protector and student of our wild life in 
all its forms. The following chapter titles sug- 
gest the contents of the book: The Language = 
Animals, The Most Intelligent Animals, 
Brightest Minds Among Animals, The Mental 
Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Ele- 
phant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, 
The Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the 
Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, The 
Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the Flocks 
and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, Fighting 
Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals 
and Crime. 

Order Now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new 


AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


No expense has 
been spared in 
illustrating this 
book. There are 
over a hundred 
interesting pic- 
tures which form 
a special feature 
of the book. 
They are from 
orginal photo- 
graphs and they 
graphically con- 
vey the experi- 
ence of Sutton 
and his party on 
their trip from 
the coast into the 
African interior. 


$2.35 


POSTPAID 





Fill out and mail this order form today 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me _copies of the new book 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton— “An African Holiday.” 
Enclosed find $_-__--- , or send C.O.D. 


eae 
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Indian Curios 
INDIAN CURIOS—Bow, arrows, $1.60; beaded ha: 


| 
| FORTUNES IN FUR | M J HOFMANN nts. Meats, Semnenne. Sata: tral ee 
| FARMING! Many have e e bark canoe and ‘catalog, 5c. "Beecyinien ia’ India 
| 
} 
| 


_ Books and ‘Magazines - Taxidermy 








become rich and stone relics.’’ Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L 


iid tome. Mink pelts at || TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER | | !s:bor Springs. Mich. 


January sales sold up to $41. “BOV 





; steel-pointed ar 


INDIAN HUNTING BOWS, $2.50 
-oins, butterflies; 1,0 





Coon, Marten, Skunk, Opossum rows, 75c; relics, minerals, 











and Muskrat are a!so fortune and Dealer In Supplies | Indian gg cati wig | 10c. Indianeraft O. Co., 4¢ 
possibilities. For description | Connec ticut, uffalo, N. Y._ t 
and prices of fur raising books || Heads, animals, birds and .—— a ee 
and magazine write || fish mounted; skins tanned | Old Patiee 


and made into rugs and 





A. R. HARDING, Publisher Columbus, Ohio | ae ei = 
i ian teins ; PRPS : || ladies’ furs. Equipped for | CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dolla 
BREWING by one who knows. Beers, ales, wines, etc. |] any job large or small. | —_ 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norma 
300k $1. a Ae Mulligan, Lock Drawer 891, | | Game heads, fur rugs, etc., | Shi Itz, Colorado Spr ings, Colo. t 





Rossland, B. C., Cz : 7 pain geen 
in anada for sale. List. All supplies UNITED STATES and foreign money, medals. Cata 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING |] for taxidermists, paper | log and foreign coin, 10 cents. Alexis Mengelle 
|| head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth | Colorado Springs, Col +4 

Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. | | ————————— ——— -- 

of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for } 


the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully pan for gold, er er eee | 
$1. Both for $2. "TRIANGLE SPECIALTY CO., 1517 14th | for mounting. Miscellaneous 
Self 
NEW METHOD Starting 


St., Santa Monica, Calif. | | 
mee || 989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N.Y. | | 

POCKET LIGHTER 

What Makes It Light? 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
No wind can blow it out. 


(Himmelwright) 
Beats carrying matches. Just 
the thing for sportsmen. F uly 0c 



































FOR SALE—Moose, elk, white Alaska mountain sheep, 

caribou, mule and white-tail deer heads, in good con- 
dition for mounting; also scalps to mount the horns 
you now have. Trade prices Duty free. Goods and 


One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1.10 Postpaid. | 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 





delivery guaranteed Edwin Dixon, Dealer in Game 
__ Denver, Colo. __C*|:«dHHeandss, Unionville, , Ontario, Canada 2-3 suprentond ld-Plated 
ee ———— ts wertoeiabeiee . = wiihnaea riple Gol« atec 
rFAXIDERMISTS, ATTE NTION We manufacture the N iM h " 
Homesteads and Lands most natural papier forms for game heads and ar- ow ethod Mfg. Co. 


a . tificial skulls for rug work that ever have been pro- Dept. 0-3 Bradford, Pa. 
¢ f : Dealers — Ask your jobber for this ready seller 


| duced. If you doubt this statement, send for free illus- | 

| trated list and be convinced. L. Loew, Taxidermist, | - 
eize an ole | 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. | FREE TO OUTERS—For rupture. The system em 

} | bodied in Stuart’s cnaecag PS ag has been successfully 












































} ape oe used by thousands since 1906, in the privacy of the 
or axes e home, without hindrance from work, and at slight ex 
| pense Entirely different from truss. No straps 
o » | 1 ame un ers buckles or springs atta hed. Write for Free Test 
3 acres lake front $ 41.00 | Plapao—no charge now or Bagg Address Plapao . ab- 
| | orate s, 3709 Stuart Bl St: Louis, Mo. 
eee t ee ee 9 | foots ries, 37 g., St. Louis, | _ 
25 acres hunting camp site fost ATTENTION | RHEUMATISM, NEU RITIS — Why suffer? Pers 
6 acres * ro: 2 . . | pronouncec incurable recover where other at 
0 acres on motor road 63.00 | After the hard trip getting | | jai. This ‘Hindu remeds sitivel 
¢ acres on Georgian Bay 64.00 | your valuable trophies you nak A i. Order « ple _# re: 
7 | | lena scien © preparatio1 Vrit 1 
289 acres hunting preserve 32.00 should send them to a Box E-166. Ht intington, Ind : 2-2 
Th ry desirab] nites find skilled artist who does | | KENTUCKY'S BEST LEAF TOBACCO — Sold | 
The very desirable properties listed above are be- nothing but your work and || money-back guarantee. 3 Ibs, chewing $1, or 4 Ibs. 
ing seized and sold for taxes, together with hun- tes hed 16 | smoking $1. Pay for tobacco and postage whan receive 
dreds of other equally choice parcels of Jand at . as ha f 4 cage? | Co Operative Tobacco _ Gro wers, Hai we sville, Ky. 2 2-2 
merely nominal prices. Many of them could not rence, ol whic | years SORE FE INGROWING N. AILS, “chilbl ains, but 
be bought in the ordinary way at ten times the were with Jonas Bros. ions, etc., cured at home. | No knife no _pé .. I 
ric B ifull t a he ‘ eh: 7 . | teresting information free. Eaton's Foot Specia ties, 
price, eautitully situates lunting and shing Big-game heads, hides | Q-10, Bandon, Ore. ; Layee __12-4 
camps tor moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, and rugs for sale | HAVE YOU THE PHYSICAL vigor and vitality you 





desire? If not, write at once tor interesting nae 


JOS. KATONA | secrets sent free. Eugene S. Eaton, 108 Gibson Bl 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. Bandon, Ore. ey ae 12. 1 


GIVE THAT JUICY BRIAR a rest. Smoke a_ Scotcl 
clay pipe. Better for your health. Special clay ab 

sorbs nicotine. One dozen, a year’s supply, _ — 
1" 0S ai “ Clg rscnaur -ipe ® -s ept 

| live squirrels. Chas. L. Evans, Taxidermist, rer postpaid. Scotch Clayschaum Pipe Co pt. 
Phoenix, Ariz. | A, Laurel, Md. ¥ 2 


trout, whitefish, bass, etc. Summer homes, heav- 
ily wooded lands, for pleasure and investment. 
Easy monthly payments of $5 upwards. Send for 














free illustrated list, with complete explanations. —————— ——— 
Send no money, but send for list today, so you | MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED Mexican deer heads 
will get first choice 7 : for sale; also live black bear and gila monsters. 

; : | Want 














rears perienn ot 
TAX SALE SERVICE FOR SALI Two large, newly mounted Alaska moose | F Ra 
| heads; large, perfect, newly mounted white (Dalli) | t 
Reom a inanenek 72 Queen Street West | Alaska Prot heads; mule and white-tail deer heads; ores angers 
2. ONTARIO CA sets of horns, elk tusks. Express prepaid. Edwin | 
pCANADA __ ; Canada’s Leading ‘Taxidermist, Unionville. | And other Government help needed. Perma 






$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; Se aut fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City. 
Kan 1-6 


~ Fishing 1 Tackle 


OLD Dom 
19 


‘tells when the fish bite” 


10, vanada. a 








nent positions. Pleasant, healthful work 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MOKANE. 
Dept. 255, Denver, Colo. _ 


PIPE SMOKERS—“LUXU RY,’ the. ‘supreme smokir 

mixture. A cross-cut of Burley, Virginia, L stakis 4 
Perique; aged; blended and flavored for connoisseurs 
half-pound patent tin humidor, $1.25 postpaid; re: 
pipe joy guaranteed or money refanded. Carney 
Graham Co., Paducah, Ky. 


’ | ees A 
LADIES FINE | MOTORCAMPERS—We supply camp car plans fe rt 
FUR COATS amateur builders. Pacific Vehicle Works, Box 





YA fa) WEAVER 
Custom Fur 


Tanner 
READING, MICH. 
























USED BY THOUSANDS Los Anseies. 2-2 
PRICE 25° SFOR OURS New Catalogue just out. Send for one. | | \raTRIMONIAL MAGAZINE — Photos, descriptior 
Q-F 2 COLNE. x cz Latest Styles. We tan your furs and make many wealthy, matrimonially ickined nailed) iin 
% Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn ti 
=~ Wrage chokers, coats and scarfs. i : ———- 
PRINGFIELO.MASS: sid , BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. Trave 














LINEN AND COTTON landing nets, regular and spe l Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Writs 
cial made. Oscar Radke, Ripon, Wis. R & S | American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. y. 9 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS—3 dozen, $1; 1 illustrate 

FLY TYING, ROD - of all kinds— Bear, Wildcat, Coon. We ogitalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. B. Lungrer 

i zona, Fla. 

(( é line them very fine. —<_——= 
Q LURE MAKING : oe 

| i : = - - wines, etc. Booklet, $1. Thomas Mulligan, A 

Materials and Supplies STARFISH Preserved and mounted on cardboard; Rossland, B. C., Canada fee Ta 





BREWING—By one who knows. Ales, beer, porte! 




















Quality insect-proof; fine for den r private museum; 35 > > TWP . 1 ¥ b 
Tools i " rete ee Nc a I PE cae Nal ai > “leet REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers 
viapesgy » Instruction Books, ete. | cents, 3 for ‘$1, postpaid. Bruce E. Derry, Corpus post, $2 per yard, carriz ‘ge paid; patterns free on +g 


Now’s the time to get ready to go. Start making and re- | Christi, Tex. : ; a 
pairing your own tackle, and it sure will add to the fun next | SPL 1 NDID ( FRIZZL. Y BEAR RUG very cheap; write 


quest. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 





TYPEWRI TER RS $20 UP. Easy payments, free tria 

















time you go fishing to play them on your own make. , . ee 
Send for Free Catalog. Flies Tied to Sedew. ' for descriptior Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, P ayne Co., | o., Rosedale e, Ke ee 3 eet 2: 
J.T. WILLMARTH ___ Roosevelt, New York | = — - — NE Ww VIOLINS on easy payments. 348 W rthingto: 
O. R. GILBERT, TAXIDERMIST St., Youngstown n, Ohio, —_—___ eer ae eases 
FINE FISHING TACKLE cc soiree saat ee aT a a 
$i: ont aid = 4th zone send /c ir “each Pe antes p€ 
bamlt 1 1s, ] H Ee lane UNCALLED- FOR GAME veut _ " }. c Cothran, 387-N Jackson, Atlanta, G 
Split bamboo fly rods, $5 to $15; Dr. oag’s HEADS AT LESS THAN MOUNTING = ~ ” Slaw 
? ‘ ke ss , SOCK KNITTER for sale. George Wm. Haas, Ne 
“Hair Bassers, 75c; “Hair Trouters, Oe; PRICE. Replenish the ‘‘Den.” | Baden, Til. 
flexible rod varnish, 50c; silk color preservative, aT <LE—aclaimed a se I kinds of ant. | ALL MEN. WOMEN. 1 ), wanting to qualify f 
Oc: fin "3 y si] Se a spe sine ( “OR SALE Jnclaimed deer heads, a cinds of ant- | ALL MEN, WOMEN, 15 to 6U, wa 1g tO quailty) 
wail ven agg be 7 rey d by _ i —_ “4 pe lers for dens “Other specimens. Very cheap. D.C. | government positions, $140-$225 monthly, home 
sedis ng “eg dressed to order. sSatistaction OF | Rryvant, 2132 Westlake Ave., Se attle, Wash. 2-3 | ae write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo., in 
money back. reecoetemrerr ee . [Cag ae mediately. : 
| ARTIFICIAL EYES and teeth for taxidermy use. — =~ ee TOT 
M.E.HOAG FLY & TACKLE CO. } Best quality. L. Loew, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. CAMP SLEEPING ROBES - - Write for Folder | 
5308 Templeton St. Los Angeles, Calif. Hildreth Mfg. Co., Lincoln, Nebr 3 


5 ; ONE CONTESSA NETEL CAMERA, € ‘arl Zeiss, i 4 
FISHERMEN! 5 —— ep you oe GLAS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS lens, size 2'4x3%, $ p aul Griffin, Hartselle, . 

* samples o uarantee Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in A oe ee a 7 
Silk and Linen Fish Lines, Sanien pal. Trolling. ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cate- “SIX YEARS WITH THE "TEXAS RANGERS" 
Better goods, newer lines, and for less money. EY ES log 56. Itis FRERB. Write for onetoday. N.W. World’s best history of those famous scouts. 33 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha pages; illustrated; $4.15 delivered; circular free 
SILKLINE CO. Dept. Cc PEKIN, ILL. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 























